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PREFACE 


IfnLS f) 0 ()k igS intended primiuily for yonn^ studentn 
\WK)4iri' faeing the ^)rohleins of edneation for tlie lirHt 
time,^ind for j)nu'tieaU teachers who woi*k in istjation 
and have but little or no opportunity of nu'cting and 
exchanging i(h‘aH with their fellows. The aim has 
lx‘en to give eoj)ious illuhtrations of actual work done 
by children in •the hope of suggchting idivis to_ the 
reader ^which she may apply in varying*forftu(o her 
ow’n work. • ^ 

•I'^pcrience has taught that restless and inejuiring 
pupils need a variety of forms of em])loyment, hiuice 
an attempt has Ixeii made Jo indieati' as many 
possible of the simple arts and crafts opi*n to then). 

Special emphasis is laid on the (iifts and ()ccu})a* 
tions of*^^Vx‘bel and yn Dr. Dewey's (‘Xjx'rinu'nts, 
because m\ thoughtful st^idy of the work of these 
reforpiers cannot fail to lx helpful and slimy lating to 
any open-minded student. 

^ The introductory chapter is obvl()u.iy sketchy and 
mcompleU' but it may help th(? stjident to btgiiy^o 
understand something of the diild’s funrlamenta^ ntxds. 
and then send her on to books whicii deal adequately 
with the subject. 

• I mi^si eagres^ my thanks to all. the memtxrs of 

• my foilmer staff at St. Barnabas^ Oxford, for h«Ij3 and 



co-operation in working out many ^ the subjects 
shown in the illustrations ; to th^ frietids who have 
kindly allowed the work of their p^ipils to be photo- 
graphed for insertion — Misses Chad witk,T511iott, Gelder, 
Stone and Thwaites, and Mr •R. Neve (the Jf'bt to Miss 
Thwaites is particularly hsavy) ; to the ^urat^rs of the 
Taylorian Institute, Oxford, for kind perniis»i(^i' to 
photopaph t4ie pottery sho^tt*m J^'igs. 178-84 ; to 
Miss (Jertrude Vincent, a member of my old staff, for 
many of the photographs ; to Miss H. M. Madeley, for 
help with Chapter X ; and last, but not least, to 
Mr. J. \V. Horne for reading the whqje iiv proof and 
ihaking ftianjj valuable suggestions. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTKm)UCTI()X 

• 

The restless hands of little children are now generally 
ackftowledged to 4|[; apongst the educator's most 
irnpoftant allies.* Th# recognition of this is mainly 
due to the pcTsisteney with wliich the ])hysiologists, 
psychologists, and other refornuTs havt“ shown the 
intimate connexion hetween tlie hand and the l)rain, 
and the impossibility of obtaining all-round d(‘velop- 
ment of tht* latUT without the active aid of the former. 

The brain consists of a seiibory and a i*iotAi;regidl). 
The fuBcst development can only take place when tlie 
sensation is followed by action. Thu two are inter- 
dc][Jt‘ndent. The young child's senses must be stimu- 
lated by the provision of suitable surroundings ; then 
ho must be allowed opp«>rftinities for n>sponding to 
the stimulus he has received.® 

The sight of a.child whpse limp arms. shuflling.gait, 
and vacant look denote only too sipely the possession 
of a feeble mind is ufihapj)dy familfar to us all. VVV 
also kno\f that the gen/ls (d intelligence poss<*ssed by 
these p(?or children can* lx* fostered and developed 
thrcj^gh movement, and esp(‘cially through tke hand.*” 
This has been proved over and over again, apckipjlw'd 
>to the doctrine that true hand cultive is brain cullur(‘ 
there .seem to ‘bo no dissentient voices. We transT>ort 
|he child f^m the home, the street, the tield^* wlK?re 
at iftiy rate his movements art* unrestricted, to a class- 
room. We make him sit still, or we order hil move- 
ments to suit our co^ivenience ; it is obvious that if we 

' Tlxia is* not hpcauae it la a method apccial^' applicable to defective 
childrciJbut becaise k ia the natural meth(*d more uloaly ami dalilwr. 
awiy Manual Ifutruclton in FtAlic ElemenUtrjf tichooU, 

imed by the Board of Education, p. 3. * 

IJ73 ^ B 
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cannot at present revolutionize school p^|ictice we must 
at least make him some compensaMon in kind for the 
freedom of which wo denrive him. 

As educators our main duty is to* pry vide Jhc child 
with surroundings and conditions fcfvourable to com- 
plete development. This duty is charged witfa^ special 
difficulties for the teacher jvho works under tlie cramped 
conditions of ordinary school life, where* tradition And 
e(iuipment seem to combine to ^tjiwart the natuie of 
the (ilyld. Hi>< intelligence is of4en starved by tlft lack 
of suitable sensory experience, and Tiis 'budding ideas 
stifled by the restricted opportunities for independent 
action. All through life action reacts on thought and 
makes for clearness of vision and increase of power, but 
the eager, impulsive little child leanin ip ihmk through 
action. ^ 4f \^e fetter him by the dull formality of the 
classroom and refuse to allow hjm to do things liith his 
haiuls and to e^xplore on his own account we deprive 
him of the first necessities of growth. • 

Thus from babyhood onward it is all-important 
that opportunities for exercising the activity impulse 
should bt? provided. 4n the infant school and the 
kindergarten the hand often plays its rightful part 
in the education of the child. Thanks to efforts to 
link up the kindergarten with Uhe schools for older 
children, it now receives iiAich recognitiift? in the 
junior classes. Too oftent however, as In other 
attempted reforms from outside, the real problem is 
not j^oed. and the claims of handwork are supposed 
to be fully* met bjj the somewhat grudging concession, 
of two or thif‘(f half-hours per week. It is true that the 
cutyiciAum is oft(yi overcrowded, that the subjects ’ 
already claiming attention arc many, and that in* the 
classroftm of the’ present time there arc few facili- 
ties for occupations. When, howeve^j, we reaUze the 
vitalizing effect of educational handwork on the whole 
curriculum, how^(4werful a grip it ob^aiiw on the child, • 
how *it, brings out his inventive powers* dev^fAs his^ 
intelligence, trains hftn in habits of concentration, 
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energy, and re|:)urce, and helps us to bridge the chasm 
which sometimes exists between school and home life, 
it will be universally adopteil. 

The first act^ oiVhildri'U ar^ instinutive acts, indeed 
instinct is the raw material »)ut <»f which oiir*' whole 
mental life’ is developed*’ thertdore a consideration 
of the aVti\’1ties of children involves a consideration of 
their instincts? Instinct.'' have been dejiiual as ‘ c(‘rtain 
inna44.‘ and inherited tendenci<*s which are the essential 
spring or motive.powH‘ 4 'if of thought and -action 

It has Ix'cn* said that ‘ the chief difb rences in a 
human being at dilTerent stages of development are 
due not merely to experience, but to dilTerent instincts 
which are jiresent or prominent at dilTerimt jieriods 
of life , 

As ' many instincts ripen at a I'crtain i^e and th«i 
fade awmy it is mo.st important that while the fnstinct 
is at its height it shoufa Ik* developec^ into a habit, ^ 
or, IIS Professor James says, that the habit should be 
‘grafted on’ to the ‘instinctive tend(*ncy J'he 
problem which we have to face is that of stimulating 
the child in the right way at tJie right time. 

As the several instinctive tendencies ajipear and 
reach their culnnnating pha.se, the child’s interests 
generally follow the lines of the d(*velopment of the 
instinct. •• During the t^irly years of a child’s life 
a large aUd varied numlK'j of interests dev(*lop simul- 
taneously. In spite of this parallel development there 
is a Certain period when the interest is at itij highest 
point, and when it often happens^to ‘ dominate if 
not to eclip.se. all the contemporary IVitiuests ’.® A 

‘ ‘ Hur 3thol(' moiitai lift:. intdlcH-tuai, crnotiunal, and voiitioiml, ih 
developed from oiir in;(tin< u .’ — TfjUtmk of PeyrMix/y, l)y W. dunn-N. 

* Dr. W. McDougall, in Social VsyrhcAoijy. 

* FundafiterUais of ifhtld ^Ivdy, by E. A, Kirkjjatrick, pp. 

* ‘ Many of our impulniv* tendeni ien lipn at a certain ixjrioil ; and 
if the approfriate object be then ami there wovided, habita of condui t 
toward u«ro arc il(quiaed which laat.’— Ta/fa ^ 'fiachent, .JaincK, ji. (J3. 

^TejcwhA of PiycJiolayy, by W. Janu*H, p. 391*. • • 

' Pnyctcicyu de C Enfant, by Dr. E. Claptrdde, p. 150. 
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study of the interests characteristic of jany particular 
period will help us in solving the p^’oblem now best to 
direct those interests. We must, however, remember 
that any attempt to state the exact peiriod iij infancy 
when certain impulsive Umdencies*^ appear, must be 
tentative and approximate,' for the child’s . passage 
from one stage to another js gradual and imperceptible, 
and many and diverse causes may operate to hasten or 
retard his development. * 

The early life of a child may be divided roughiy into 
three {)eriods : 

Period I . . .0- 3 years 

m2. . . 3- 7 „ 

n . 3 . . . 7-10 „ , 

* The /iKst period is characterized by a series of ran- 
dom, reflex, and instinctive .movements, th6’ object 
of which is to* enable him to obtain control of his 
body. ^ The child grows rapidly, and the senses of taste, 
smell, hearing, temperature, and touch are gradually 
developed. By the constant exercise of the senses the 
child learns by degrees* to differentiate between itself 
and -the rest of the world. 

The second period of a child's life ‘ is also a period 
of rapid pliysical growth. The sensory regiops of the 
brain continue to grow and develop side by^side with 
still more rapid development of the motor centres. 
The memory is getting stronger, and the beginnings of 
ima^intirion s!\ow themselves. The child’s will-power 
is weak and ^fokmed, and his actions impulsive and 
spasmodic. •’His ideas are vague and •transient, and 
under Uvourable ftonditions they are quickly acted out» 
The inaividualistic instirfet is veir strong. The effild’s 
interests are centred in self. It is a time of self- 
expression. He is interested in thp persons and things 
around him, mainly with a view to what h^ can get 
froiu them. This* must not be regard^ as a ‘ bad 

' Tutbook o)[ Fit/clujiogy, by \V. James. 
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tendency, for|it is really a wis(' provision made by 
nature for the child to devel(»p his 8elfh(K>d, his per- 
sonality.' 

‘ It is^neces|ar;>* that the ffrst law of life sliould he 
one compelling to^elf-enlargement and develo|nnent.’ '■* 
Therefore it is impo.ssilfli* for a teacher to he too 
appreciative of oi child's (jirly strivings after s(‘lf- 
expression anM self-realization ; for hy fostering and 
encouraging rudiin^*ntarv ideas we may stimulate 
them^to hardy aiul vig^irous growth. • , 

The ‘ Howernig* period ’ of the instinct of curiosity, 
of imitation, and of constru(‘tiou is l)i‘tw(‘cn the third 
and the seventh year. During the ‘ ])erio(l <»f ( uriosity * 
— ‘ the age of attempts ’ - the child is attracted hy all 
things- h(» secies the ac(piaintance of any and every- 
body, enjoys new sights and the uncxp(*<'tK*(l, lik^'s 
to do ftew things as a test of his courage, and to 
make explorations into new viciniti<‘S.‘i 
lihe impulsive and spontaneous stage* of th(^ ‘ Imita 
tive I’eriod ' usually begins somewhere in the latt(‘i 
part of the first year and continues until the sixth or 
seventh year. The child's activities at any jiarticular 
time during this stage n‘veal to us his infer(*sts at that 
period. 

During this ‘ age of attempts ’ it is good for the* 
child to n*y a great many things. It is not good for 
him to 1^ forced to excrete much patience and perse- 
verance in jK'rforming tasks unsuitable to hitt age and 
stage of development. , 

^ Movement and moving objects ha^* a strong int(*rest 
for the child at this period. His own Vwv<‘mentH are 
characteris'd by activity for activity’s sake,*ratjier 
thaft for the sake of any result he can obtain! Thus 
he will experiment for the mere joy df expt*rimltnting ; 
he will collect y’ivial objects just for the pleasure of 
coUectin|[. 

is js a pwio^ when action seenuj U) hold the whole 

tnii^niaU of Chid Study, p. d/i. * IbitL f. 97. 

* The Chid, by A. Chamfllerlain, p. 89. 
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field of the child’s interests. He is intefested in things 
for the sake of what he can do wiMi them.^ If young 
children are asked to define an object, their answers 
nearly always deal with its use of with thjs way in 
which it reacts towards them. The following are some 
definitions given by ehildrcil between the agus of five 
and six years. ^ • * * 

A baby is ‘ a thing that cries’, a dog*‘ a thing that 
barks a cow ‘ a thing that makes a noise a ‘ m«ther 
is to do the Work and get the ‘dinner the sun is^ what 
dries the paths’, the stars are ‘things fhat twinkle in 
the night grass ‘ is for children to sit down on snow 
' is to make snowballs and snowmen with 

The toys ])referred by childnui at this age are nearly 
always those which move, or which iH'cessitate move- 
ment ojpthuir part. Their sense of humour is aroused 
by moving images, such as the sight of falling*objects, 
things being tipned upside down or taking an unusual 
position. Thus in the ' Tar Baby ’ from Uncle Rwius 
the hearti('st and the most general laughter is heard 
when Brer Rabbit gets ‘*stuck-up ’ to the scarecrow. 
In ‘The (‘at that Walked by Himself’, by Rudyard 
Kipling, their mirth becomes boisterous and uncon- 
trollable when the woman funips up on a stool out of 
the way of the mouse. 

The third period is a time of ‘ slow physicAfdeveloj)- 
ment ’,2 and children oftes appear less biAght than 
during tjlio early period. They tire more easily^ and 
henp^ dt, is sometimes called the * Fatigue Period ’. 
This is partly dpe to the lowering of physical tomj 
caused by tis^shedding of the milk-teeih. Any over- 
stgiinMs likely injuriously to affect the heart. Tlip 
child begins to be less* selfish than before, ancF the 
individualistic pfays of early childhoorl gradually give 
placa to the emulative and competitive plays of later 
childhood. There is a transition of interest from that 
of mere activit}it4) the result of his ^voik. T(;ie crude*. 

’ • ’ Talh lo Teachers, by W. .Tames, p. 55). 

* Psychology of ^hild Devtlopmenl, by Irving King 
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results which .satisfied him during the second priod 
do so no longer. , As the love of mere movement 
develops into a mon^ purpostdul activity fhe child 
begins to admiretskill, and the spontaneous imitation 
of the •early* period grows into a inort' (v>nscious 
iraitati(^n with a d(‘finit(%end in view. His ideals are 
developing* but ;<inee he as \et lacks the skill to carry 
them out, he often loses l^art, and is rather (‘asily 
disfiourag(‘d. Towards the end of the j)eri<Ml the (‘fTeets 
of tl\f developing ^try(^‘ss are seen in. an awakened 
intelligence and a tlesire to connect cause and elh'ct. 

Play 

'Phe Sehiller-S])eneer th(‘ory of play was that it is the 
overflow hf sucjilus energy. This is true as far as it 
goes, but it is not the whole truth. 

The newer idea, as.exnressed by (Irons, shows us 
that all young animals nisplay a t(‘nd(‘ney to play. 
Tlfc higher the ultimate* d«*velopm(‘nt of the annual, 
the longer is the* period of infancy. 'I'he duration «>f 
this period is much gr(‘ate*r*in man than in any otlu'r 
animal, because he has more to learn a higher degree* 
e)f skill to eieve'lop. It i*s a ])e*ri(>el eif pre*paration for 
serious weuk later em. ‘ It is not says Dr. MeDougall. 

' that .^ying animals' play be*e*ause the‘y are yeiung and 
have siy*j)lus energy ; we* must lK*lie*ve rather that the* ' 
higher animals have thi.'^Yeriod of immaturity in orde*r 
th^ they may play. The* youthful j>lay-4endcneie*s 
are then special racial enelowinents eef high Itie^Uegieal ' 
utility— the products no eloubt of jiaUiral sele^otie'n.’ ' 

Dr, vStanle'y Hall says that ehildreb^in their play 
• recapitulate race exprienees, and*he defines^hify as 
‘tfie purest expressiem e>f mbtor heredity V ^There is 
a tendency fe)r the various instincts to rn)en and come.* 
into action in «aclj individual before they are tic‘ede*d 
for 8erk)U8 use, . . , Play is determined by the pre- 
mat^ip rij)el5ing of instincts.’ * 

Soctal Ptyckology, p, lOP. 


• Ibid. p.llO. 
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The playful exercise of instinctive t^dencies gives 
rise to habits and permanent interests. ‘ Out of 
instinct springs play, out of play develops art, . . . 
In childhood, to play is* synonymoxs with to experi- 
ment. £very now play is a new cxperfence, ‘and this 
in its turn gives rise to new* knowledge, new feelings, 
new desires, new acts, and new abilities.' Plky and 
playthings can serve as excellent culture-miplements.’ ^ 

If we are inclined to doubt the educative pow(ir of 
])lay, wo need only to watch the*4poptaneous aaiivity 
of anj" healthy normal child. Most children, for in- 
stance, go through a period when they are absorbingly 
interested in trains ; it may be even to the exclusion 
of other objects. When the interest in such play is at 
its height, watch the young child engrossed in con- 
v(;rting ^hairs or any movable objects into railway 
carriag('s ancl engines ; watch him as he coiistructs 
trains out of any rough material he can get, or as he 
draws them wifli coloured crayons. Watch him aj^ he 
visits the railway station or looks out for the trains 
as they pass by. How persistent are his efforts to 
coax his mother into ticking him where they can be 
seen, or best of all to the railway station ! How 
eagerly he asks fond relatives to sefid ‘ puffer post- 
cards ' of this or that typo ! With what delight does 
he welcome the present of a toy train ! His Ivrfowlcdge 
of ‘bogie’ carnages is oftep bewildering to»'the un- 
initiated adult. Who can doubt that such abandon, 
such zest, such persistence, and concentratioif of 
inteiV&t bave great value as a phase in the growth- 
process of the/chfld ? 

Play»i8 the child’s work. Under its ‘ subtle shaping 
inflftenoe ’ his whole nature seems to be expanded end* 
transf owned. One might almost say that for young 
children there can be no education, in the true sense 
of the'word, which does not take tllfe pfay-impulse into 
account. Just w^jere play ends and wprk begins is 
a debatable poin\ which does not se^m wery i^iel in 

* * Tht ChiW, by A. Chamberlain. ' 
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the pres^ent 8i4)ject. Perhaps as instinct passes into 
habit there is a corresponaing transition from play 
to work. 

Most of us Ho make l<tarning pleasant for the 
young cnild by utilizing the ])layful element in his 
nature most of us reectgnize tlie potentialities and 
promise eoiltainod in natural and spontaneous child- 
play ; we realize that it is the exj)re^sion of liis awak<'n- 
ingjsoul, and that through such expression of his 
naturM impulses aiuf yilitinets Ins ediieation m^y 1 m‘ 
accomplished.* \\*hen. however, we face the ])raetieal < 
problem of ‘ turning on the great motive power of tlie 
play-instinct and utilizing it in the (‘dueation of the 
child, our j)ath is lM‘.s(>t with ditlieulti(‘s and even with 
dangers. . ^ 

We must watch the d<‘ve!opijig imput^estand in- 
stincts t)f tlie child; we must dilTerentiatc* lietweim 
what is trivial and inerety transitory, an^l what is vital ; 
we must remember that he is in a stage of growth, and 
we must endeavour to sis* the possibiliti(*s of lnspr(‘sent 
stage in the light of his futim* develoinnent. Inirthi'r, 
we must satisfy ourselves that the child's ])lay does not 
leave him merely where he started, but that a develop- 
ing process is taking plai/. As Dr. Dewey ^ says, we 
must secure two factijrs: ( 1 ) ‘ initiation in tin* child’s owm 
impulse "Hud (2) ‘termination ujion a higher ])lane’. 

What tiliall children do \ We must b(>gin with some- 
thing familiar to the child something clo>^* to his 
interests. The programme will necessarily vary gccord- 
ing to the surroundings of the ehildjen, but ns a rule 
T;he child’s honjc and immediate surrourft^iigs will form 
our starting-point. The occupatiomj exercis(‘H nhopld 
as a»rule be connected with tin* ri'st of the progfamnii!. 
They may form the centre from wHich the fitories, 
songs, and gameg of the younger children will starj^ and 
revolve, or they ratfy serve to illustrate unknown or 

‘ Dr.^ianlpv tho Intoxlm tiMi Vi*K^foiwn by and 

IlSnM, I?. Johnson. . • 

* Tht^chool and th< Child, p. 58, 
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unfamiliar scenes in story or in soijg ; they offer 
a means of free expression ; through their medium 
rudimentary ideas of reading and writing and clear 
and practical number-concepts may be^forined. 

The • interests of young children centre aroimd 
handling, experimenting, pnlling to pieces, ^^onstruc- 
tion of things, especially of toys. There 'is n*o doubt 
that a lack of suitable toys, especially during the ages 
from tliree to seven years, leaves a void in the psychic 
life 0/ the child, hence the mfil^ih'g of toys shoiiid play 
a larger part in his education. While the home of 
the child is the chief subject of discussion, the con- 
struction of a doll’s house always appeals to his 
interest, and the problem of furnishing it provides 
a means ot utilizing the crude results of many of his 
early efforts. As the child’s interests widen, and his 
knowledge increa.scs, tlie construction of ol»jects in 
his own surroundings may be followed by attempts to 
represent in miniature some of the primitive honws of 
long ago, or some of the far-away homes of the present 
day. A description of i\w home-life of the people who 
lived in such dwellings will lead naturally to a con- 
struction of some of the objects they used, such as the 
utensils in which tiny ])repifred theirTood, the weapons 
with which they fought, the implements u.sed in culti- 
vating the land, and the conveyances in ^^lich they 
rode by land, and sailed by,water. • 

The Ipve of collecting and of oicnership should be 
encouraged. When eliildren povssess individual ifiinia- 
ture dolfs' Iiouse^ for use at home and at school, such 
play- houses ^^iAy serve in turn as recepta^cles for varying 
grpupB of objeejs with varied symbolio functions. 
(\nlections of natural objects, such as stones, shell?!, 
foathefs, seeds, leaves, and flowers, serve as an excellent 
intr^uction to mitunvstudy and geography, and most 
subjects can be illustrated by a fees of picture post- 
cards and new^a4)er pictures. Each clt^d nfSght have; 
hisV"!! scrap-book in which he pastes tha^ctures 
which be collects. Such books will vary from thb crudfi 
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heterogeneous ipictures gathered together by tlio six* or 
seven-year-old to the more complete and orderly collec- 
tion of engines, motor-cars, ships, stamps, or illustra- 
tions of Jravel^miflc by the t^n- or twelve* -year-old. 

The various })hases of the game iuf crest may be 
catered^or by making balls, skipping-ropes, whips and 
reins, kitcf^, aeroplanes, bows and arrows. ])ro])erties 
for dressing ifp and acting. 

'Wio childreirs developing curiosity and love of 
invesftgation are sa!i|fH‘d and strengtheru'd liv (ho 
making of siniplif nioehaiiioal (nys or nnulols. such ns . 
see-saws, railway signals, wind- and water-mills, cranes, 
lifts, revolving or draw- bridg(‘s. It is interesting to 
compare the productions of the scv(‘n v(*ar old and 
their mer# suggestion of mechanism wiUi the* more* 
ambitious and elaborate work of the ten- or,t wtlve-year- 
old. l^iere seems no doubt t hat when elo.sely as*soeiated 
with personal investigation of well-ma^le modc'ls, such 
construct ive efforts offer an excellent means of develo])- 
ing intelligence and power. 

Although the forms of diandw^rk will vary with 
the character of the district and to some e.\t(*nt tlu* 
individuality of the teaeher, it must be fundamentally . 
related to the instincts, inf<*rests. and capabilities of tin* 
child, and to the human (xcupations of tlu* world. 

Mateftfil. Where the class(*s are larg<* and tin* 
teacher’s time limited, it<is often necessary to fall back 
on prepared material. .Many teachers are,, however, 
foroid, thnujgh lack of funds, to use any rough material 
, which can Ik* obtained ; and wl)er(^ the surroumhngs 
are favourable and the teaeher resdHTcful, this is 
^often an •advantage rather than |he reverse!. ^I'he 
children help to collect natural objeeis from the fields 
and woods; or they bring from thetr homes iftat<*rials 
of various kin^s, much of which would other\vist» Ihj 
throwm away. * 

In many c*se^ where the use of pixipared material is 
the rtf#, materials brought by the children micbl well 
be occasionally ; for, espcfially Ijctwcem the ages 
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of three and seven years, variety bothiin matter and 
in method is one of the first essentials of good sense 
and muscle-training. Knowledge can be gained only 
through the senses, and,*as we have'seeji, botti sensory 
and motor experience are vital to the harmonious 
development of the child. A child who mayJook but 
not touch will often look without seeing.’ 

His pocket knife to the young whittler brings 
A growing knowledge of material things. ^ 

• • , J. PlERPONT. 

Much sense-(‘xperience may be gained, incidentally 
and almost unconsciously, while handling and using 
natural or manufactured objects (which may be utilized 
in simple (Constructive work), such as feathers and 
corks ; cjiestnuts, burrs, and various seeds ; sand, clay, 
and paper ; rushes, grasses, straw, twigs, &c. ; ftrips of 
silk, cotton, and woollen matefial. While the child is 
engaged in nntking something which his fancy .has 
suggested, impressions are being gained through a com- 
bination of the sight, touch, temperature, and muscular 
senses. This sense-training is generally superior to that 
obtained in the ‘ Observation ’ lesson, for the child’s 
relations with the material aVt^ more tfrmly established, 
and the way is being paved for an intimate and abid- 
ing kinship with the world around. His eyes Aft? opened 
to the possibilities of the nif^erial which he cKn obtain 
from the fields and woods, or from his home, and an 
import{;iiit link between school and home is the rtAult. 
Tha'child is able to continue in the home the manufac- 
ture of the fasafnaiing toys which have bj.‘en his delight* 
at school. The joy in transforming material into some- 
thing he can use or gi\se away, and the training id 
making the most«of things, will be extremely valuable 
in later life. ^ 

WHat shall be the attitude of th^ teacher towards the 
child ? The teacl^r will try to put wiljiin ftie reach , 
of thf child the means of teaching h'lmself, thtn 
’ The ChiU, bf W. B. Drummond, p. 20. 
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to give the m<l8t thoughtful consideration possible to 
each stage of the process. The children’s preferences, 
their method of applying themselves to the work, and 
the way in winch* they meet* failure or sucoess, will 
throw more li^ition the educator’s work than many 
treatises, on psychology. • 

The child's power of imitation is great. This must 
be taken advkntage of, but *in doing so the teacher's 
aim^must be .so to utilize the in.stinet as to lead the 
child k) the di.seoverf ^)f underlying priiieijili's, rather 
than to mere eitjiying. Such di.seovery should Ik* 
followed by immediate application according to the 
child’s own ideas. Help, to Ik* n'ally valuable and 
educative, must be given when the child is ready to 
Ix^nefit frimi it. Ju.st as all Uniehing slymld be an 
answer to a question expres.sed or understoiMl, so all 
aid giv#n should follow the trend of a child's iVind at 
the time — it should hel^i him out of a diftieulty which 
he has ex])erienced. 

Dr. Dewey says : ’ A word should lx* said r(‘garding 
the psychology of imitation Kind suggestion in relation 
to kindergarten work. There is no doubt that the 
little child is highly imitative and o]>en to Huggestmn ; 
there is no doubf that his*erude j)ow(*rH and immatun* 
consciousness need to be continually enriched and 
directed*ttirough these channels. Hut on this account 
it is imperative to di.se^;iminate b<*tw(‘<*n a usc! of 
imitation and suggestion which is so exteryal as to 
be fhoroughly non-psyehologieal, and a use wjijeh is 
Justified through its organic relation ^o the child s iiwu 
activities. a general principle, no %||^ivity should 
be originatfxl by imitation. The staH must conic* from 
thc^hild ; the model or cop)* may tnen Ik) sumiliiicl in 
order to assist the child in imaging more definitely 
what it is he ^allv wants- in bringing him to, con- 
sciousness. Its value is not as model to copy in action, 
but as^ide Jo clearness and adeqe^a*^' pi conception. 
Ikilesifihe chila can get away from it to his,*own 
*iiiiagcfy when it comes to exetution, he is rendered 
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servile and dependent, not developed, limitation comes 
in to reinforce and help out, not to initiate. 

‘ There is no need for holding that the teacher should 
not suggest anything td the child*ui4il he^ias con- 
expressed a want in that direction. A sym- 
pathetic teacher is quite lild?ly to know more clearly 
than the child himself what his instincts ar^ and mean. 
But the suggestion must m with the dominant mode 
of growth in the child ; it must serve simply as stiimilus 
to hiyng forth more adequaU*ly what the child is 
already blindly striving to do. OnlJ’ by watching the 
child and seeing the attitude that he assumes towards 
suggestions, can we tell whether they are operating as 
factors in furthering the child's growth, or whether they 
are externaJ, arbitrary impositions, interfering with 
nermal gro^'th.’^ 

It is 'most important that the early training of the 
nervous systein should be of tlie right kind. As full 
a play as possible should be given to the ^)onianeon8 
instinctive actions and emotions which are charac- 
teristic of children at the ^)articular stage in (question. 

During the early period no small or tedious work 
must be required. Fine work is bad for the child's 
('yesight, and it is likely to ‘ result in the specializa- 
tion of the smaller nerve and ’muscle centres, long 
before their natural time of development.’ 

We have all swii how tightly the child *grips his 
tool duryig his efforts to make new movements, and 
how^ljo moves his body and his limbs. Sometimes as 
he makes a diflic^t curve even the tongue is obtruded., 
Judd, in Oen^ Psychology, says, ‘ When.the child tries 
to yse his unpractised muscles his movements are exces; 
sive, especially the movements of the finer muscles.*. . . 
The teffcher should see to it that, if diffusion ^ tends to 

‘ The School and the Child, by John Dowey* p. 59. 

* Fundam<HiaU of Chid Study, p. 27. • 

• ‘ 'IJho child’s movftnAits and those of tho adak wfien he tii^ to use * 
unj^olts^d muscles are called diffuse movements. You wHMave 
difficulty tilth this word, 1 am sure, for nothing is mure obvidba than 
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emphasize th^ s|iall muscles, teaching should emphasize 
in aue measure tlic larger muscles.’ ^ 

Not less important tlian the need of ministering to 
the stuise-trainyig 1*)}^ giving if variety of material, is 
that of variety im metlml. If tin* full ediicfitional 
possibilities of the hand an'to Ik* realized, the activities 
chosen musf bring into t»lay^ «s large an area of the 
brain as possible: therefore occupations must not 1 h.‘ 
taugiit and eontinue<l until they iHroine automatic. 
Thus the teaching of fib^i dewing on cati<*o to eliildr^ui of 
seven or under is fiot only likely to be harmful to the 
eyes, and to demand adjustments of the nervo\is 
system for which the child is not ready, but much 
mechanical practice is needed to reach the standard 
usually recfuirec^." . 

‘ It is evident says Kirkpatrick, ‘ t^iaU sjH'ciwl 
exereise^of parts may be injurious ln'causi* if over- 
develops th(‘ parts exer(bs(‘d, and hindcTs rathc*r than 
helps in the liarmonious working of part with jiart. 
Extreme specialization is therefore to b(‘ avoided at 
all times. • 

‘ During the growing period when ])lasticity is greatest , 
extreme and permanent sneeialization is much more 
readily j)roduced \han in auult life, when ])lasticity is 
less and parts are normally developed. It may even be 
questionelf whether, in growing children, all s]>eeializa- 
tion is nof over-.specializatbn.’ 

The longer the plasticity of the child’s early life can 
lx; p^servcd the lx*tter. Hy joining hands with u^jture 
|n(f encouraging the child toexperimt^it, and to try his 
powers in many directions, we enlarge lfi%personality, 
cultivate a many-sided inUTest, and h\;Ip him to acquire; 
tbe fower of adaptation to ehimging conditions and to 
new situations. * * 

that the untrained nffveiupnts are 1 <mj much spread out. Thc^ri^ht 
muscle docs ^ot contract at the right time ami the whole irregular ma«H 
aetivitiea mcka yg^ization in juBt the wayjn^«-atc<l by the word 
diffuBe.’-fri^enciic Peychology for Ttathf^m, JiicW, p. 220. 

• ‘ lbid-p.*22.'>. * See Chapter XVI. • 

* ¥umamf.ntaU of Child Study, p. 20. • 
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The deadening effect on adults of c^tinually doing 
monotonous work is well known. Miss Margaret 
McMillan describes the change that takes place in 
children of twelve year?? who arc s«nt to work in coal- 
pits on in mills. Intelligent and renponsive when they 
begin such work, they soon lose their brightness and 
elasticity, and become dull and stupid. So disastrous 
for the child is the thwahing of naturef 
Variety in method may bo secured in many ways. 
One jlay free -and adequate e^fpj^dssion may be furthered 



Fio. 1. FlttiU, Slings, Harpoon, Bow and Arrow, Sieve. 


by allowing the (dnldren a choice of material *; another 
day material may be supplied which, witlhn certain 
limits, qiay be supplemented as the child desires. At 
anotjier time the material may be given out an& the 
ohfld expecU'd accept its limitations and to mak9 
the best of Again, free expression may be asked for 
oq oife day, a niodel provided for another’, a subject 
specifibd for a third, work from memory on a foKrth, 
from ft picture oh a fifth, and so on. 

The handwork schemes should provide for repeiilion 
of the simple exercises, toith great variety in the form of 
the objects product, thus teaching th^ rudimente of thcr 
handicraft incidentally, and not through drill^in the 
form olf a series of preparatory exercises. 
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The need fo| allowing the children much scope, 
much opportunity to plan, develop, and execute, can 
scarcely bo over-emphasized. All work demanchMl of 
little onc§ shouJiLl )io simple ; *they Ioho confidence if 
the exercise given tUein is not well within their j/owers, 
and if their efforts are foMowed by repeat<‘il failure. 
Success, on the other hand, results in a eonseiouanoss 
of increased petwer of achievement. 

Itfjhould also be such as ran be completed in a short 
time. They work imjfiiihtvely and rapidly, but Jheir 
interest soon evaporates. It is a inihtake to tax their 
patience, and to oxi)cct them to look forward to a far- 
off result. They live in the present, and if the work is 
to be in tune with the natural joyousness of their 
nature, the resuljs of their earliest efforts nyist appear 
quickly. As a natural consequence, the products wiH 
be very trude. 

All early exercises mus^ l>e pur pose f uL as every 

line in the child’s symbolic picture -<lrawing has a mean- 
ing, so all his first efforts at const met ivo work should 
be attempts to make things which are real to him. 

Some adaptation and development of method will 
bo necessary for the varying stages. During the first 
years of school life (3 to .5 years) the child's energy 
might be economized and the growth of s<*lf -control and 
originality Encouraged by leaving the child as free as 
possible b5th as to choice ^f play material anil length 
of time spent at any particular (K*cupation^ Free 
modeling, drawing, and constructive work should j)Jay 
a^ large part in the education of the child during tbe 
next two years ^5 to 7 years). The individual work of 
the early period should gra^lually dcvejop into grduppr 
clasi^work, and thus the children will hi; brougMt into 
closer social relations with their fellowb. 

The transition from the stage when symbolic results 
satisfied Uie child snould be marked by occasional 
•xercises directed, towards the irapr9Viment of tech- 
nique. •iWjniration for skill may be met by jgiving 
cfpportiltiities for watching skilkKl people at work. 
, vm ^ 0 
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Towards the end of the third period (eild of tenth year) 
the largo coarse work of the early stage should be 
supplemented gradually by work of a rather finer 
character, and the calrof the awSkeging intelligence 
should* bo answered by giving exf rcises which make 
a stronger intellectual appeal. • 

Thus, as each stage appears, we must endeavour 
to meet the child on the plane of liis instincts and 
impulses. Through their h^altjiy exercise in playful 
activity, right feelings will bc*awakened ; through the 
gradual increase of effort, the power of concentration 
and of self-control will be formed ; this, in due course, 
will lead to the development of the will and the 
acquirement of habits of industry. If, during the 
whole school life, the chain of continuity is preserved 
ilnbrokfn, fuiich may be done in the direction of laying 
the foundations for stability gf character, anfl for the 
development of good and useful citizens. 

Books of Reference 

(SonVii ty W. McDoug- , Ffothcl's Edticalmml Laua, hy 

fill. ! ‘^* Hugbofi. 

Textbook of Vsythology, by W. ' Adofwcwcf.byDr.C.StanlcyHall. 

Jftini's. «- Introducimn to Child Htudy, by 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology * W. B. Drummond. 
and to Students on some of Life's Thi School and the Child, by John 
Ideals, by W. James. Dewey. * 

Fundamentals of Child Study, by . Physiol^ical Psychology, by W. 

E. A. Kirkpatrick. ' McDougall. 

The Child and Nurture, by W. B. Introduction to Child Study, by 
Dryifimond. Irving King. 

Tndining of the Hand, by J. V. • Early Childhood, by Margaret 
Browne. « <r McMillan. 

The Education sif the Central AVr- Education through the Imagination, 
by R^P. Halleck. ! by Margaret McMillan. 

J/nnual Instruction in Public The Play of Animals, hy Gxgpe. ' 
Elemfintary Schools, issued by The Play of Man, bv Groos. 
the Board of Education. TheMind^theChili,\)yVi .Preytr, 

PsyUologie de f Enfant, by Dr. ' The Fir st'^ree Years of ChtWuood, 
Edward Clapar^o, by W. Iroycr. 

The Child, by A. Chamberlain. Qentlic Psychology fo: Teachers, by 
Studies of Childhood^ by Earl C. H. Jvdd'.' 

Borngs. ' ThePsychologiealAspa.t^'E.YkoTn, 

Studies in Childhood, by- James ’ Prinaj^s of Educatioml Practice, 
Sully. 1 by Paul Klapper. 



CHAPTER II 


FROKPEL’S (JIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS iVS 
A SUOUESTIVE BASIS 

‘ 'fiiE plays of chil(Ar(*M are tho ^criuipal loaves of 
later life,’ wrote Fr^‘bel,*![\ndin his ‘Gifts’ and ‘Oc(fupa- 
tions ’ ho has given ns an elaborate systc'in for the 
education of tho child through the inediinn of play. 
Tho value of this system as a means of initiating the 
natural method of educating the child has been in- 
calculable. It will, however, bo well for uA to regar^l 
it rather^as a highly suggestive scheme froifi wlfich we 
can derive inspiration and instruction, than as a model 
to be copied faithfully in every partieulAr. 

The child’s plays must grow out of his daily lifts and 
although Froebel based his educational plans on the 
‘ eternal verities ’ of child liie, some adaptations and 
modifications of tho material and of its use will Ix' 
needed for children of another century and another 
land.^ As Kate Dougl^is Wiggin says, ‘ These are all 
accessori«frr-they are of no more importance than tin* 
leaves to tiie tree ; if time and stress of weather strip 
them off, the life current fs still there, and new ones 
will grow in their places.’- * ^ 

Most of the principles which influenced Fro<?b6i’s 
choice of materials will be found t(t have a sound 
psychologicjJ basis ; thus he believed tnat a young 

‘ * ?he kiiulergarlon «a8 a union of thi* nuf^-ry and of thn niuloaophy 
of Schdlling ; a wedding of tho play* and game* which Irn^niothiT 
carried on with her children, to Schelling’* highly romantic and aymbolio 
philoaophy. The elcm^U that came from the actual study of child life 
— the continoation of the nurw*ry — have roinaino<l a lif<;*bringin|? force 
gt all education ; t^o Schcllingcsquo factora m^le,^n olwtrucUon lx*- 
twe^ it i^the rest orthc school lystem, brought about iaolatiorj. — 
Dr. ftewe^In T\e School and Society, p. 81 . * 

* Reptwic of Childhood, Preface, p. xi. 
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child must deal with solids before ho tan understand 
planes or outlines, hence Gift I consists of balls, Gift II 
of the sphere, cube, and cybnder,^and Gifts III, IV, 
V, and VI of bricks of various shapes. « Most observers 
of chifdren agree that a ^ginniil^ should bo made 
with a representation of ‘real* things, by means of 
such occupations as building, moulding, or modelling, 
rather than with that of pictures or flat representa- 
tions. Even in their free symljolic drawings children 
represent wliat they know to* exist^ rather than what 
they see — buildings are drawn as if the walls are 
transparent, in order that what is happening within 
may be seen. 

A modem psychologist (Kirkpatrick) tolls us that 
‘ the order* of development of the conutructive impulse 
is from^tlift more concreUi and tangible to the more 
immaterial and symbolic. Making things naturally 
precedes makki^ pictures of them Preyer, in The 
Mind of the Chid, tells us that ‘ the perception of the 
difference between a surface extension and an exten- 
sion in three dimensions begins late and is established 
slowly ’.2 

In the type-forms of Froebel’s First and Second Gifts, 
provision is made for gaining sense-experience in the 
natural way by handling soli'ds, while the balls of 
Gift I satisfy the child’s love of colour. Tfee building 
gifts (Gifts III to VI) also take account of his impulse 
tor pulling things to pieces, and at the same, time 
dQvd6p the constructive instinct. The simple tyw- 
forms help the child towards clearness of ideas by 
furnishing a convenient basis for a cfom^arison and 
classification of the objects seen in his surroundingi ; 
the gradation from simple to complex in the form and 
colour of the material, by avoiding the confusion of 
mind likely to result from the prenentation of too many 
forma, encourages the child, and makes for gound and 
definite knowi^ge. » 

' FundamAntaliof Child Stvdy,it.26. 

i p. 180 . 
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Moreover, sufch treatment of the gifts as that whioli 
endows with life the ever-moving hall, the rolling 
cylinder, and the lifeless bricks, is tjuite in harmony 
with the,chikrt^ aifimistic insthjct ; for ‘ like primitive 
man, he imputes whatever he feels within hinfto the 
objects around him, and ift his thought ail things live, 
move, feel, and speak', ^ 

Gift I. Nof only is the ball the universal plaything 
of tile cliild, the youth, and the adult of the present 
day, but we have ev^delice of its uses *as a toy for 
children in prehistoric times, while in the civilizations 
of the Egyptians, the Gns'ks, and the Homans the 
ball seems to have entiTcd into the games of ehihlren 
and of adults. Hall (‘xcrcises develop (piit kncss, alert- 
ness, dexterity, lightness of touch, as well as the poise 
and balance which result in grace of anoTt'iuenR'^ 
The sof# balls of Gift 1 arc just large* enough for the 
tiny hand to grasp, anti \\(‘re intemied.by Eroebel for 
the child during his first three years. An intelligent 
Froebelian use of this gift with the threi^-year'old 
children of our kindergartens and baby-rooms will afford 
the little ones good exercise in form, colour, and 
language, and when the snontaneous joining of lan- 
guage with action is enc()urag(*d, the child's develop- 
ment is helped along* by natural means. Moreover, 
such a ti^o has often served to show the young 
teacher ifow great a part action should play in 
the early school life of the child, because, on.tlu^ one 
hand, the undeveloped mind, which is often* ^jpite 
^touched by mere words, is readily peached throilgh 
the medium of action, while, on the olker, dramatics 
expression h the child’s natural method of supplc^me^it- 
ingiiis somewhat limited powers of speech. 

Attractive and serviccaole balls of wool and other 
materials can easily be made for the little ones by the 
older infants, and used instead of, or in addition to, the 

' Edtu^ioH, p. 87. 

. *?For good ball games sco A Book oj Hong and Bali Ganhi, by 
K. F. Brtmner. * 
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Gift I balls. Such toys as those shoin on p. 207 are 
simply made, and might be used by any of the infants 
during their free play periods. 

Gift II consists of the sphere, dubp, and, cylinder. 
Since rtie money available for the c(^uipment of infants’ 
schools and kindergartens isVisually limited, tho expense 
of this gift is generally found too great to admit of 
its provision for each child in an elementary school 
class. There should be at least one large box, an«J the 
chil(ii'en who cannot bo proAyded with one can use 
marbles, blocks, boxes, reels, and ctlrdboard cylinders. 
The points of contrast and similarity between the 
ball, the cube or block, and the cylinder should be 
noted by the children. The five-year-old children can 
model ballii in clay or in dough brought from home. 
The bivll may bo flattened and transformed into a 
cube, and then changed into a^ball again by pushing in 
or cutting off, comers and edges. The cube may be 
changed into a cylinder. Small cardboard boxes may 
be threaded on string and revolved like the Gift II 
cube. In this the cardboard box offers more opportuni- 
ties for exiHjriment than the wooden block, because the 
child can pierce it and thread it himself. 

The first part of such lesson-periods might consist 
of handling and free experimentation with the material, 
and the latter part of attempts to use it in making 
something. Thus the little- child of three or four can 
string a number of beads, seeds, empty cotton-reels. 
bit$ of straw or bamboo. The child of six to nine years 
can employ Ips, material in building anything that 
takes Ids fancy, or in co-operating with his neighbours 
aiwl constructing, any scenes of interest. 

Building 

‘ All children have the building instinct, and “ to 
make a house .^ia, the universal form of ’mgufded play.’ 

building is one of the best means of satifdying the 
child’s impulse to investigate, to experiment, and to 
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construct. A box of bricks is always a delight to the 
child, and in the nursery we may find siMJCimehs ot 
bricks ot every size and shape.' 

Mwt i.f tho*! vury ar rpptabU Jor building ui w h»-l. 
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Many enterprising teachers have si^plcmented any 
bricks at their disposal for children’s building exercises 
by empty cotton-reels, matchboxes, cardboard boxes, 
corrugated papc^r, folded cardboartUfor roofs, and other 
odds and ends of material. Residts*as vvohderful as 
those shown by Mr. Wells, were (mtaincd by a class ^ 
of forty children of about five years of age. They 
arranged themselves on the floor in little circles, contain- 
ing about eight in each. A sack of building mat/'rial, 
including bocks of varying forms and sizes, empty 
cott&n-rcels, and cardboard 'cyliiulers, was emptied 
into the centre of each ring. JJuring the preliminary 
discussion in which the children settled what they 
should build, the captain of each group acted as 
chairman. A plan was soon agreed upon, and in about 
tfm miiyites there grew up fairy tale cdstles approached 
by bridges* and wonderful villages containing, churches 
and dwelling-houses, shops, and schools. 

Where circumstances permit, it is a good plan to let 
tlie children build in the playground with larger wooden 
blocks (say 1 ft. x 6 in. x,3 in.). This is the custom in 
some German kindergartens, where the little ones are 
trained to stack the building material in one comer 
when their play is over. • 

Building with real bricks and mortar is done by the 
children of about seven years at the Fielden Demon- 
stration School, Manchester. After visiting and 
observing a building in course of construction, they 
are prbvided with bricks, helped to mix suitable 
mdrfar, and so allowed to construct a miniature house 
with real buildii.g materials. In the Montessori schools 
little children build walls with small bricks of their own 
co'hstruction. 

Up to the present time, however, no more suitable 
material than the ‘ Gifts ’ of Froebel has been designed 
for the regular use of the young child id the kindergarten, 
the baby-room, and the infants’ schi^ol, though the 


Cray Road Infanta’ School, Shipley (Miss Odder). ' 
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Montessori ^ apparatus includes briclf; of other forms 
and sizes which may bo used to supplement Froebel’s 
bricl^s. Gifts III and IV are mainly used by the little 
ones of 3 and 4 years of Age, and Gifts V and VI may with 
advantage be used by children of {ironS 6 to ft years. 

The collective bricks of Gifts III and JV respec- 
tively form a cube measuring tw'O inches in every direc- 
tion. If possible, bricks of a larger size than this should 
be used by the young children. »• 

Gift III is evolved from ‘a 2-inch cube by cutting 
through once in each direction. This division results 
in 8 cubes measuring 1 inch. The.so, placed in a cubical 
box, were intended for tlie use of children whose ages 
varied from 2 to 3 years. 

The Fourth Gift consists of a 2-inch cube divided 
-once iu a;vertical direction, and thre*e times in a hori- 
zontal direction. Each brick measures 2 x 1 ¥ 5 inches. 
Both these ^ifts are suitable for babies of from 3 to 
5 years of age. After they have become accustomed 
to building with each gift separately, they should be 
used in combination. .When the children are first 
allowed to combine them, it may be well to give a box 
of Gift III or IV to alternate children, who would 
share them, so that each* child has four of the cubes 
and four of the .solid oblongs.. When the possibilities 
of this building material have been mftjitered, the 
children may be given a Qpmplete box of ^ach kind.*^ 


i The building blocks in the apparatus designed by Madanio^Iontes- 
sftri include : 

(1) The 80 -caMetf 'Broad Stair '—10 quadrilateral ])rism8 of oqSal 

length, the lai^^est of which has a base of 10 cifntimetres, the others • 
decreasing by 1 eon^otre. * 

(2) Tlie 'Long Stair'— \0 * 4-sided rods’. The longest iqjpashres • 

1 motfe, the shortest a decimetre. The decrease from the longest 
to the shortest is in reralar gradation. 

(3) The ‘ rower* senes, consisting of W cubical blocks, the base of 
which varies from 1 to 10 oentimetres. 

* Froebel says ; * The introduction of this (Fourth) Gift should not 
suj^rsede the fBb o^i its predecessor; on thi contrary the two rifts 
shcmld, be played aith alternately, the one thus assistiiig'to psoduce 
a clearer apprehension aed more varied use of the other. ‘The TMird 
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The Fifth Gift is also cubical in fhape, but larger 
than the preceding ones, for it measures 3 inches in 
eaclj direction. It is divided twice vertically, and 
twice horizontally into 27 cubes (ff equal size. 

Besides the increase in the 8i^.c Sf the‘cube, and 
hence in the number of the bricks, three of. the cubes 
are divided once diagonally into two equal parts, and 
three twice diagonally into four equal parts. Thus the 
gift contains 21 whole cubes, 6 half -cubes, and 12 
quarter-cubes, or 39 bricks nn all. 

Tn building the cube ready* for packing into the box, 
it is well to place 9 whole cubes in each of the two 
lower layers, leaving all the divided cubes on the top. 
The top row will thus contain one row of undivided 
cubes, another of cubes divided in half, and a third 
•of cul^s (jivided into quarters. By this arrangement 
the bricks are Ic.ss likely to fall apart and cause con- 
fusion when they are turned out of the box. 

This gift \s a development from Gift III. Its 
distinguishing features are the slanting line, the tri- 
angle, and the division into thirds and ninths. The 
oblique line provides a means of representing slanting 
roofs of houses, archways, and triangular columns, 
hence by the use of tliis gift very good representations 
of actual buildings may be mode. 

Gift VI. As Gift V is related to the IXifrd Gift, so 
the Sixth Gift is an extension of the Fourth. It is 
divided into 27 oblong bricks of the same size as those 
of fjiit IV. Of these, 3 are divided vertically and 
0 transversely into equal parts, giving 6 columns and 
12 squares.. ' 

Tliis gift has great architectural possibilities. The ‘ 
colunm is its distinguishing feature, and this renders 
it suitable for the representation of Greek buildings. 
Through its medium many of these can be constructed, 

and Fourth Gifts comploment each other in a striking manner and 
their alternate g'vee new life and freshness U. each. . . . The taio 
bo^es should not bo useil together until their separate pofjsIlilitiM have 
been thoroughly mastered.’ — Pedagogic* of iht Kindergarten, byFriad- 
rioh Froebel, pp. 193 and 195. 
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Mid if it is used in conjunction with the Fifth Gift, 
familiar buildings can bo more or less faithfully repre- 
sented, or even copied to scale. * # 

Gift V. J3. Tbe ^curved surface was omitted by 
Froebel. Ho says, however, ‘it is evident that* after 
building-boxes containing only straight forms, derived 
from the cube, there should come such as have round 
forms, derived ri:om the globe and cylinder, in addition 
to thft angular ones.’ 

Gift V. B is an attempt to supjily the s()me^\ 4 l^at 
neglected curve. It contains 
12 w’holc small (;iibes, 

3 cubes divided diagonally into 4, 

12 half cylinders, and 
8 hollowed cubes. ♦ 

The column and the rounded arch seem to be sjliiciall/ 
suitable ftir the construction of Norman architecture. 
There seems to be a danger of the }^ung teacher 
adopting one method, and employing it too exclusively. 
Some favour the ‘Imitation Method’. Under the 
delusion that children are making rapid progn'ss, and 
that the possibilities of the material are being taught, 
the teacher does all the suMestion, while the chilarcn 
imitate more or less blind^ and mechanically until 
their power ^f initiative Is in danger of being imperill(Hl, 
if not acf^ally lost. During the early stages it is 
extraordinarily easy to do harm in this direction, and 
when this is the case the .slight impnivement iu tech- 
nique* is very dearly bought. Others will adopt* Uie 
‘ Free Play ’ method, and practically Ic^vj; the children 
to their own devices. This is less harmful than the 
arbitrary imjflosition of the teacher’s idaas, but her true 
function is still in abeyance, for children need judicious 
encouragement and help from their elders, anif it is 
our duty to giv€b it.^ 

It is perhaps well to remind ourselves that ‘ In- 
wtion, strict!}* speaking, is little moc&^han a cqpi- 
bpatiou «f those images that have been previously 
gather^ and deposited in the m^ory ; nothing can 
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come out of nothing ; he who has laiJl up no materials 
can produce no combinations Hence we should 
direct the children’s observations^ provide variety of 
subjept and method, and join in the building plays 
with sufficient zest to make them^eel it is worth while 
doing their best. 

The opening of boxes, turning out and putting away 
of bricks, may well be done as an imitative exercise 
with the teacher. This met|;iO(\ is also useful for giving 
first ideas as to the mathcma/tical division of the gifts, 
and occasionally for revealing possibilities which the 
children have been unable to discern. Much promi- 
nence must, however, bo given to such methods as will 
lead to a quickening of the powers of observation by 
stimulating the interest in objects and in buildings. 

Witfi tlie young children conversation about the 
objects represented will help to make the vaguS more de- 
finite, and todncrcasc the child’s confidence in himself. 

As Dewey says, ‘ The instinct of investigation seems 
to grow out of the combination of the constructive 
impulse with the conversational.’ Children should 
frequently be asked to construct real objects unaided, 
while the teacher encour/iges their efforts and leads 
them to criticize each other’s work. The construction 
of a building from memory will lead to„(v desire to 
observe the building, to compare it wiUi the con- 
ception already in the miVid, and thus to the filling 
in of 'gaps in the mental picture, and to a J>etter 
apqfihintance with the world of form. Much variety 
of method iorneeded. Sometimes, for instance, as 
a variant, the little ones may be asked to build from ^ 
the teacher’s directions. This is often ‘valuable for 
them /IS an exercise in understanding and interpreting 
promptly and intelligently. 

Opportunity for building from memory and for free 
invention should be given very frequently. In early 
building lesiCm^ a few minutes’ free ’play al^ould bfe 

* Quitted from Reynolds, IHscourse II, by ProfeMor Letha^y,'tD 
Architecture, Myeticiem and Myth. 
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given during ealh buildinc period. As progress is 
made children should bo allowed to co-operate with 
each other, in groups^ of various sizes, under the leader- 
ship of the«tcach%r or of one of (hemselves. ^ 

We must remember that a Rupt'rabimdance of 
material tends to confuse the child, and to stifle rather 
than to stimulate his powers. As ‘ necessity has been 
the mother of invention’ in the history of the race, 
BO, wfthin due limits, the need for scheming and con- 
triving will tend to bring out the child’s resour«es. 
We have already suggested that during early lessons 
in Gifts III and IV tlie bricks shall be shared. 

Gift V lends itself naturally to division into thirds. 
It may be well during the first lessons to little children 
with this gift, to give a box to every third child in the 
cla8.s, and to require the children who receive *th(f boxes* 
to share •the bricks witji two of their neighbours. 
Otherwise the advance seems too great ior tlio little 
‘children of five years, for whom this building material 
is intended. 

The material should be nfastered, but the child 
must not be allowed to weary of it. When he seems 
to have exhausted its resoiyces, some new elements 
should bo introduced. 

BuildingAu some form’or other should be included in 
all schemes Jor directing the plays of young children. 
The wooden blocks of the ‘ gifts ’ provide a valuable 
mean^of representing form— a means well suited to 
the young child. ’* *, 

wVs we have already suggested, the Gift Ji^sons may at 
► all stages be varied and supplemenUKl by any suitable 
material that*can be obtained. The Mtntessori block* 
described on page 26 may b<) given to little chydren 
of three years before the Froebel bricks are used ; their 
use may be continiedjsy the three* and four-year-olds 
side by side with that of Gifts III and IV. 

•As an exercise <01 seven- or eight-yea^oWs the results 
shown bj Mr. Wells can be paralleled by building and 
working* with varied material oil the kindergarten 
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tables or on the floor of the classroom^ Thus a realistic 
Algerian village was constructed by children of the above 
age iinder the leadership of the teacher.^ The material 
used was most varied; and was cbllepted by the com- 
bineef efforts of children and teacbers. The floors were 
made of tiny bricks modelled by children. The flat 
roofs of the mosque, like those in Mr. Wells’s Wonderful 
Totms, were varied by minarets aiid domes— the 
latter were made of rolled paper and of half -india- 
rubber balls, instead of the ‘ half Easter eggs and those 
card things the cream comes in which he and his 
children used. Cardboard boxes, diverse in size and 
shape, served for houses. Cloist<‘red courts were 
formed by cutting out a number of archways from the 
sides of some of these and then arra,nging them in the 
form /if tusquare around a central fountain. 

1. Buildin{f as a means of sen se-t mini tig.' A know'- 
ledgc of forn;, weight, comparative length, width, and 
thickness may bo gained by handling, sorting, and 
arranging sots of bricks, such as the Montessori blocks 
(the Broad and Long Stair and the ‘ Tower ’). In the 
kindergarten some measure of such training is generally 
given incidentally. 

2, Building as a means of expression. Sometimes 
the building period may form a complement to the 
conversation lesson or to the story. Tliis use, as a 
means of representing from memory or from imagina- 
tion ajiy suitable objects, is a valuable one. 

.3'. • Building as a means of illustration. It is also 
a valuable n^ejins of giving clear ideas of buildings /)r 
other objects mentioned in early history, geography, . 
and literature .lessons. Thus Greek temples may,, be 
built' with Gift VI. Some ideas of the influence of 
environment on human life may bo given by building 
typical dwellings, such as a Norwegian or a Swiss 
cottage. The building of a flat-roof^ house with its 
external sta»care will help to make clo-'ir the conditions 
ofdiff^ in the Bible stories. • 

* Miu OJdon, Akroyd Place, Halifax. 
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Sometimes suA lessons might bo preceded by tho 
building of the forms by the teacher, os a tost as to 
how far descriptions and drawings have been effective. 
Tho children much ‘enjoy suclr exercises, especially 
when they take the fprm of ‘ guessing games * 

Using tUo building exercise as a means of centring 
the attention of tho child in local buildings to which an 
historic interest Is attached, will provide a background 
of idoas that may servo as points of contact during 
later work. Such ideas* ipAy thus form ‘interpreting 
material * for the grttsp of largcT concepts as time and 
experience present opportunities for forming them. 

From the building of simple 
Greek temples and Eastern houses, 
and comparing the shai><?s of the 
door and window arches, the spaces 
between pillars with those of the 
buildings in his own district, the 
•child will be led to observe the 
variety of method employed in 
roofing a space, and hence k> a 
means of defining the various styles 
of architecture with which ho may 
meet in his own district. During such 
study many interesting oocamples of conservatism may 
be found, as the retention by the Egyptians and 
Greeks of tlib flat arch — originally formed by the use of 
long pieces of wood — even when wood has been replaced 
by stolte, which is equally well adapted toother methods. 

The attempt to build an old tower would lead td 
a study of the u^ to which such toweAVere put in 
olden days. TJhe tower of St. Michaers |Jhurch had ap 
inci%ased significance for the young children, ^vho 
observed and built it, when they realized that it* had 
formed a citadel ii^ which the people of Oxford took 
refuge from the attack^ of their enemies. Tho account 
of^the drawbridge formerly seen in th^ clyirch made 
a strtmg appeal to them. , * 

♦. Buiming 08 a means of teachingmutnber. Gifts III, 



Ki(j. W 1*^1 (Til Houw) 
pJilt VI). 
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IV, V, and VI are well adapted foi^ developing ideas 
of measurement and of number. The TilUeh bricks 
(‘ a J)OX containing ten 1 -inch cubes, ten bricks 2 inches 
high and 1 inch squar^at the base, ten 3 inches high, and 
and ko on up to 10 inches high’lpffer another form of 
building material for the systematic or incidental teach- 
ing of number. The use of the above is similar to that 
oi the ‘ Long Stair ’ series in the Montbssori system. 

5. Building as a central subject. Building i» such 
a fundamental occupation,* tplll offers so many oppor- 
tunities for linking on to the social life of the cliild, that 
it is quite worthy to rank as a subject in itself. We 
have already sugg(‘stcd that there shall be a gradual 
progression from simple to the more complex material, 
and whefher building is treated as a separate subject 
•or iqcrcly as a means of illustration and expression, 
there must be a careful grading of difficulties. With 
little children the building period may form the centre 
around whioli some of the other lessons may revolve. 

The building of the furniture in the home may form 
the starting-point for the conversations about the home 
life. The attempt to build particular houses in the 
vicinity will stimulate the observation and vitalize 
the ideas of the children. Co-operative efforts to 
arrange buildings will make a good introduction to the 
judmng of distances, and the drawing of' simple plans 
of tne village or the surrounding streets. After build- 
ing, ipore or less roughly to scale, the school, the church, 
the blacksmith’s shop, and other shops and houses near 
\he school, the children may suggest how they should 
be arranged: A tentative arrangement would be 
succeeded by an inspection of the actuabbuildings, and 
by the making of comparisons and probably rearrange- 
ments. A fann and its outbuildings, or a seaside scene, 
provide good exercise of this kin^. When Froebel’s 
Gifts and Occupations are being used bite of other 
material need not be withheld from ^liose children who 
fihd them necessary for the more complete 'expression 
of their ideas — thus the little boy who built thi windmill 
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in Fig. 2 asked ^for paper to make the arms, in 
the construetion of a street, the little builders often 
like to introduce lamp-posts. These may bo made of 
sticks and, any ^lafcrial which* is preferred. Silver- 
paper may be given to represent a canal, river, or lake, 
if such expanses of water arc found near the street 
which tlio children are building. 

• Description of Illustrations 

The building in Fig*s.* 2-5 was done by children 
of four or five years of age. For Figs. 4 (i boxes of 
Gifts III and IV were giv(‘n to alternate children, who 
shared the brick.s, so tliat each child had four bricks 
from Gift 111 and four from Gift IV. The subject was 
suggested by the, teacher, 'rhe objects represented 
include Dick Whittington’s house, tin; churth Vhose* 
bolls invited him to becMyne Lord Mayor of London, 
and the tinger-post which pointed out tho route. The 
V'urious jumble of bricks on the extreme right represents 
Dick resting on the wayside, and those arranged in the 
foreground are intended for th5 boat on which his cat 
sailed. 

Fig. 7 shows seven of the r(y)rescntations of churches 
made by children of five years during their lirst build- 
ing period ^th this gift. All the churches show a 
strong fanujy likeness to their own, which is built 
in the Italian style with a very high tower. Some 
attempted to represent the apso at the east end, while 
others^ppear to have been more struck by the side vifs w, 
pig. 9 was built by a class of children;!# of between 
• five and six years, under the leadership of the teacher. 
It i^ an attempt to illustrate a flat-roofed house §uch 
as IS seen in the Holy Land. There is a staircase on 
one side, and a window on the other. As no other 
means of roofing-in s^raed to offer itself, the lid ‘of 
the box was made to do duty in this way. The tiny 
roll seen ip the fnr, comer represents jt kd. It was 
woven of* raffia on a cardboard loom measuring about 
2x‘l incFes. • 


n 0 
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The Plane 

Th tlic Seventh Gift wo })asa fryiu solids to planes. 

Port I of this gift ‘consists of a hox eentaining 48 
tablets measuring 1 square inch. In Part II the 
squares are divided diagonally into equal parts form- 
ing right-angled isosceles triangles. T^irt III consists 
of the oblong, similarly divided into the right-angled 
scalene triangle ; in Part IV, we lind the equilateral 
trhinglo, and in Part V the obtuse-angled isosceles 
triangle obtained by the division of the equilateral 
triangle. 

These tablets have great possibilities in the direction 
of teaching form. They may with advantage be used 
, by little' children in conjunction with folding papers 
of the same form, and much knowledge of their essen- 
tial features can be obtained incidentally iidthe course 
of various plays. 

The words ‘isosceles’, ‘scalene’, &c., will of course not 
be used until the children arc much older, and ready to 
learn more or less formal geometry. The square tablet 
is especially useful for early number lessons. As an 
occupation the square tablet is intended to be used 
side by side with the building cubes, and thus to form 
a transition between the solid and th^,,line which 
follows in the Ninth and Tenth Gifts in, the form of 
sticks and rings for laying the outline of various 
objects. 

The Line 

The slats or splints of the Eighth Gift form a link 
‘between the plane of the Seventh Gift and the line of 
the'^inth, sticks of various lengths for laying figures. 
A variety of figures may be formed by interlacing the 
splints ; such a use of the gift p^’cvides exercise for 
both hands, and forms an introduction to weaving. 

.In the Tenth Gift we pass from the right line. to 
the ^lircle ; the gift contains a number of ri(?tal circles 
and semicircles. ’ 
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The Eleventh Aift consists of a thread of knitting- 
cotton or packing-string, of about 0 inches in length. 
The ends of the thread are joined by a small knot, 
and it is damped placing in wafer. The childrcn/orni 
various shapes with their lingers or with a pointed stick. 

Sticks for laying the outlines of forms, and for free 
e.xpression and ^lustration, are very generally used in 
kindergartens and babies’ rooms of the present day. 
The Repeated warnings of doctors and })syeh()logists 
have caused a demand large square sticks instwul 
of the rather tine ones designed by Froebel. When 
rings and sticks are used together they form a very 
olTeetive means of indicating the outlines of carts, 
tram-cars, trains, and other conveyances used for 
transportation. Such forms are generally ‘daid ’ on 
the kindergarten tables. A stpiare or oblong^)f brown* 
pa})er maf occasionally syrve as background. Forms 
may be kept by sticking them to a 'oackground thinly 
^'overed with plasticine. Little children enjoy pressing 
their rings and sticks into a layer of damj) sand in their 
sand-trays. • 

Many sinqde rounded forms can be shown by means 
of the thread of the Eleventh^ Gift. 

The laying of sticks, straw.s, or rushes and coloured 
wool is an interesting devMopmcnt from the above. By 
its means oytlines of objects on a largo scale can be 
formed. Among some of the most elT(‘ctive forms 
made by a class of three-year-old children m»y be 
mentioned a clock-face, a grandfather’s clock, a dnlm„ 
a l^ucket, a kite, a pillar-box. 

Froebel’s Occupations 

The gifts are intended to give the child ideas ; the 
occupations supply njeans of working them out. In 
the gifts the form of the material is not changed, while 
in.the occupations it is transformed in mariy ways. • 
Thcfc firft x)ccupation is ‘ pattcm-pricking *. This is 
now universally condemned, b(*caflso it is too fine, 
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and it Htrains tiic eyesight of the children. The next 
is kindergarten sewing, which when worked in card- 
boafd witii rug needles' and brjghtly coloured wool 
forni^ a suitable introVluction to ordinary ceedlcwork. 
'rhe next following occupations •are drawing, paper- 
twisting, plaiting or weaving, folding and cutting, the 
making of skeleton forms with peas, and sticks, and 
modelling in cardboard or in clay. Some of these will 
bo dealt w'ith in later chapters.^ Other materials besides 
p(‘*s and st icks may be used ior making skeleton forms, 
'rims sticks and wires may be joined by tiny corks, by 
balls made of pith, clay plasticine, or wax, or by such 
seeds as mai/,(', acorns, or chestnuts. 

Froebel's chief desire in planning these gifts w'as 
that of the most advanced educationist of to-day, viz. 
’‘to j^ve* scope for the creative pow’cr of the child.’ 
They may with advantage be used for the feaching of 
number, for4he cultivation of skill, for giving the child 
sense-experience, for the illustrating of song and story.' 
but our principal aim should be to lead the child on 
stage by stage to seri-consciou.sness, sclf-revclation, 
self-know’ledge. As Miss Blow says, the ‘ Gifts arc 
instrumentalities for sejf-developmcnt through self- 
ex{)ression '. 

’ S(>.‘p .u 
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SU(J0EST10XS*F()R THE EMPJ.OVMEXT 
OF LITTLE CHILDREN 

• 

Wk arc n'lnindcd ii» a rcc(‘iit circular^ tliat ‘ tlio 
!)al)y begins lus manual t mining in tin* cradle, andTiis 
manual activity about tlio ago of two is inccssaiit and 
insatiable. Evcrytliing lie can roacli is liandlcd and 
turned about and titled on, if possible, to something 
else. All the world is a workshop for him, and all 
that it contains lools and raw material bir ipaniial 
cxpcrime»ts ’. • 

When very little (‘liHdren arc admitted to our 
. kindergart<*ns and baby-rooms, their *em})lovmcnt 
must bo in harmony with their needs. Most of th(‘ir 
education will be rec<Mv<‘d tlv’ough their hands, and 
there is practically no limit to the materials which 
may l>c used from time to tim<‘. Our chief object is 
to provide tlie child with ‘the means of (slucating 
himself, and to this end a variety of media, obtained 
from all A\^ilable sources, will minist<‘r much mon' 
etfectivcly •than the rcstrietc'd use of a somewhat 
limited range of ])rc])ared material. The- method 
empl(^ed should 1 ki calculated to enlarge the clyld’s 
centres of experience by contact with real things, and 
aRo, by means of imaginativt* and inveiiPive work, to 
bring out his latent creative? ])ower8. We cannot 
enf|)nasi7x* too stronj^ly that it is the child’s experience, 
the child’s imagination and inventive powers, that ar<? 
to grow. It is worse than useless for us to try. to 
imagine for him, and do lx* too ready with suggestions 
as to what he §hould do and how ho should do it. 
The fac^d|iat he i5 associated with oth*er cliiildrcn, fhe 

* Manual Instrudton tn Ekmcnla^ SchooU, p 4. 
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presence of many other individuals in the class, will 
give him quite sufficient in the way of outside sugges- 
tion, and this suggestion, if allowed free play — neither 
discopraged nor too * much encourjjged — ^jvill be of 
a nature much more suited to his needs and to his 
power of adoption than any that can lie ‘given hy 
an adult. 

Among the kinds of material which have been found 
useful for little children may bo mentioned sand, 'day, 
sticks of various length and.thickness, straw, rushes, 
coloured knitting cotton and wool* peas, Indian corn, 
various nuts and seeds, shells, corks, feathers, beads, 
wire, buttons and button-moulds, and all kinds of 
paper. 

Odds ajid ends brought from hoipe, such as card- 
board,boxv's, pieces of cotton, silk, and woollen material, 
pieces of cardboard and of wadding, are ofte^i used in 
constructive jvork. 

Wo might do well to note the words of Professor ‘ 
Laurie : ‘ Some people would make the child exact 
from the first. . . . Letf the child alon(‘ ; let him l)e 
th^ victim of the mvriad sensations which pour in on 
him. The soil may t)e growing nothing, but it is being 
fertilized with a view to a future harvest. It is mere 
pedantry to interfere at this stage, and the result will 
be, or ought to be, narrow and pedantic, all means 
provide raw material for the child, but leave him alone 
to majke what he can of it. By all means give him 
paper, and pencils, and painting brushes, and colours, 
and bricks, i^d spades ; but let him alone. We wep 
not sent into this world to be manufactured by pedants, 
but to grow from our own roots and soil. Up to the 
age oT six, whatever else is done, let there be no inter- 
ference with the freedom of sensation, but rather 
encourage contact’ with all forms ,of existence, and 
promote the natural activity of the child in every 
direction.’^ % « , . 

X ffw examples of work done by very little •children 

’ 0 / Education, by S. S. Laurie, p. U5.* 
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with miscellaneous material is shown in Hio illustration 
below. One day each child in a class of babies under 
five years was given a small handful of straw.,. The 
only injunfjtion Igitf down was ibat it must be kcjpt on 
the child’s portion ot the table, and not thrown ^out. 
VV’'ith thw the children played for a few minutes and 
the rustling nois(' which it made as they did so, seemed 
to afford them much satisfaction. One child broke 
off if small piece of straw, through which she blew or 
peeped. Others took shyle pieces and bent them into 
various shapes, such as a kite, a boat, &c. When the 



Kio. le. Krec Play wiUi .Straw. 

• • 

play was nidcd, tlic empty ears w(*rc exa mint'd and 
commented on, the knobs felt uith the fingcr,s, and 
manf remarks made by the children. The spirit of 
child-play was ])resent throughout, and the teacher, 
wKo set'med to, fw inside the, charmed tirclc of child- 
thought, wisely refrained from anything suggestive of 
a formal talk. 

It was then suggested that all should try to* make 
something with .the loose straw. The mass was 
handled and rustled ; many tried to push it into the 
shape of a balk .Presently a pioneej gained a new 
effe<^ wfiioh he announced by calling out ‘ Oh I fve 
made the Little Pig’s House ’. •As another pushed 
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• 

luT straw together it seemed naturally to take the 
shape of a cradle. Some imitated the birds and tried 
to m^ike nests, others twisted the ^naterial into rougli 
dollicy, baskets, tiny boats, and beds* Several found 
that the complete realization of their inspirations 
demanded various little accessories, su(!li as* a bit of 
string to tie up the roof of the ‘ Little^ Pig’s House 
a little pig, a bit of wire to form the dolly’s neck and 
waist, a stick and piece of pancr to make a sait for 
thoJ)oat, a doll for the cradle, kc. 



ViG. 11 Ku'o Work with (’hostftuts, Sticks, nntl Raftm. 

« • 

A few objects made by little children with chestnuts 
and sticks, chestnuts and wire, or chestnuts, sticks, and 
raffia, are shown in Fig. 11. The tall object with<hree 
legs was called a ‘ camera ’ by the child who made it. 
A cradle wllich rocked realistically ^ was made 
pushing six pointed sticks into the chestuut, and theli 
filling in the spaces between the sticks by winding a!id 
wrapping coloured raffia around them. This may be 
seen m tlie extreme right of the figure. 

" The other objects arc intended to* represent chairs, 
stools, and table. 

The ‘ hedgehog ’ and the ‘ dog ’ 'shown i^PtFig. 
were Vnade at homy by a child of five yeane. The 
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‘ hedgehog ’ was made from a potato in which tlie 
child has stuck a number of half-uurnt matches. The 
‘ dog ’ is also made from potatoes and match-s^ticks. 

Anothef day ‘animals ’ wercMuade from straw! Th(‘ 
material was held 41 ]>iace by means of wire, tfie U'gs 
were made of sticks, the eyes of ])ieces of wool, &c. 

The utilization of straw for the manufaetun* of toys 
has its paralk^ in the toys made by the ehildn'ii of 
savage ])eoples. 

Materials should not j^lways be chosen for tlu' ^ittle 
ones. Permission* to select what th(*y need for tin* 
e.xpre.ssion of their ideas or the represemtation of se<‘n(‘s 



Fi(!. 12. A oii»l II Dog 


tliey have observed, is Meleomed gladly by young 
children,* jftid facilities for such choice ])rovideK good 
opportunities for ex])erimenting in various media, and 
for the exercise of judgement and ing<‘miity. One 
windy day in autumn a class of four-year-old eliildren 
was taken for a short walk in the vicinity of the school. 
On their returT\to their seats at the kinck’Vgarten tables, 
they were asked to make something they had seen 
d\iring their walk, and they were allowed a fre(‘ choice 
of materials from the teacher's stock. Nearly ah asked 
for clay, several for clay and sticks, om^ for clay, 
sticks, and green Rssue-paj)er, while other requests 
.included stickj and beads, sticks and wools, sticks, 
wool, ahd tis.suc-paper. The results' were interesting, 
ana showed that most of the Jittle ones had been 
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impressed by the signs of autumn as seen in the falling 
loaves and fruit. The illustration shows the work of 
two ghildrcn. That on the right js done with sticks 
and ofay. A flattened piece of clay w^is pressed down 
tf) represent the ground ; into tlijs were stuck trees 
made of sticks, whose branches were atta<‘hed by 
means of clay. Around the trees may be^ seen a number 
of small balls to represent ‘ conkers ’ (hor.se-chestnuts) 



t'lu. Frco Kxprcamon with any Matc-riat 


which liad fallen from the tre(‘s. The other clfild’s 
w6rk also rem'esent.s a tree in a clay foundation. 
Pieces of greeif tissue-paper were torn, up for leaves*. 
A few of these wjre attached to the tree, but, in imita- 
tion of the trees outside, most of them were used fo 
make a carjiet underneath it. 

Sometimes, as in the play with straw, a compromise 
may be made by allowing the child’to ask for additional 
odds and ends to finish his work. Certain material, 
may be distributed by the teacher and suppJ^Jmei^ed 
by other little thing, s in response to the wish'-of the 
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child. Such permission to ])ut his own finisliing 
touches tends to make the work juon* ])leasing to the 
child. While the |•hildren were making o})jtrts,from 
paper, siuh as those seen in l^ig, LI. r(‘su[l nas 
obtained by the addition of w ire, .-it icks, A'c. 

Picture- Laying tvifk I'anous Matuial.'< 

^JHiis is great fun as an oc<a^i<jnal treat. Oiu' day 
while the talks and ]llays were centring around th(‘ 
baker, the teaehfr MiggcNted thi.s |)ietnre-inaUing. 
Two little girls each wanted to mak(‘ tlie baker. ()n(‘ 
asked for red wool to make his h(‘ad and body, sticks 
for his legs, and paper for his ey*s and the buttons on 
his coat; another wanted whit(' tis.sue-pa)H‘r, Irom 
which she tore Ihe ‘baker’, finishing her 4 )i<lure by 
adding » bit for his cap. One little boy, who wished 
to inaTie the tire, asked*for .sticks and red )»a})er. The 
• oven was con.structed from a Mjuare of .sticks and a 
))iece of paper for the handle. 

When all the jiictures had b(‘en laid, tlie t(‘aeher 
selected them, in order that the whole story of the 
baker, as far as it was shown by the children’s jiietures, 
might be rejiresented and* ."cen by all the children. 
Forthispunjo.se those pietuies which were most easily 
read by •other children were chosen. In jiraetiee, 
however, ft has been found that children often under- 
stand each other’s creation.'', alt hough t h(*y are meaning- 
less fo the mere Olympian. 

Payer, This material is .so chcaj), .so abundant, %> 
c*lean, so readily’ obtained, so easily nmliipulated and 
hence so suitable for the u^'e of young children, that 
itTtakes a very large place among the materials provided 
for their first occupations. 

Free Play with Payer. Tiu^ delight of a baby in 
grasping, shaking, rafttling, and tearing a newspawr is 
.well known to^tne most casual observer of children. 
Th^re ki/io doub*t that such an exercise provides’ the 
infant with valuable education tjirough the .setise.s of 
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toucli, hearing, and sight. The illustration below (Fig. 
14) shows th(5 result of a newspaper game in a elass of 
three.-y('ar-ol(ls. The three objects in the foreground 
are intended to represent a ‘bail’, a ‘Ipat’, and 
a ‘ bas*ket wliih; the long roll in thp ecntrc is a trumpet, 
and tlie ligures in the background were said to be 
a ‘ cat a ' table and an ‘ old man 

A play with paper bags produced a ' balloon 
a ‘ bottle and a ‘ baby in long clothes • 

l\(iper Bolling. Little ones^irive to make a roll with 
a piece of pajicr. Among objects* formed from such 



Flc. 14. Piec Play with Pap«T. 

• I 

rolls may bo mentioned a roller and a paf^ier-basket. 
The addition of wire for the handles and a stick for the 
yoke;, ‘gave a milkman’s yoke and milk pails. • The 
pliotograph on p. 47 shows a few of the simple objects 
which have hiK'n made by quite young children from 
rolls of paper. 

When the clAss is very large and the problem ‘of 
supplying paste too great to be conveniently overcome, 
the ‘ gummed squares ’ of paper sold at educational 
depots will be found useful. Wheh these are used, 
small sponges should bo provided. 

Paper Twistifig. Many fascinatirig'transfoi^ations 

' Sett Ulustration in Fig. 14. 
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arise from the twisting of paper. Tiny cliildrt'n readily 
eon vert pieces of tissue-paper into buttertiies, fairies 
wth wings, and other ohje(‘ts of delight ii> tlu‘ youi^g 
transformers. * , 

The twisting of animals from })aper of a somfjwliat 
stouU'r texture jirovides amusement for the ehildren of 
from six to nine years. 



- I i A ^ 




Fi(! 15. Objects from I’.ijxr, iVc. 

r'"' A eombination of twisting with the rolling described 
af4)()ve w^ill ofte-n help the child in his effoyt« to represent 
the objects arfiund him. Thu.s a twist of a small 
portion at one end of a roll of rather soft paper.gives 
a candle. The addition of a bit of black paper tor the 
burnt wick increases the child’s delight. If about 
one-third of the ’roll is twisted, a ‘ bottle ’ may be 
represented. The illustration above (Fig. 15) gives a 
lolling-jyin and Christmas cracker like thost* made- by 
small children by means of rolling and tw isting. 
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Paper Crumpling. The crumpling of tissue-paper by 
folding and rolling in the hand, or pinching with the 
finders, is a process which is very pleasing to the child. 
This'''operation produces a crinkled effect which im- 
proves the paper for the construction of such objects 
as a (Jhristmas cracker, a doll’s dr(‘ss, hat or parasol, 
curtains for the doll’s house, &c. The dolls seen in 
Fig. 1() were made of yellow wool and dVes.sed in paper 
crinkled by little children, who called them ‘.%iry 
dolls They made a very pivtty decoration for the 
little ones’ Fhristmas-tree. • 



Fio. IG. PaiHjr Crumpling. 

Tiny parasols, made by inserting a stick into the 
centre of a crumpled circle of paper, were also very 
bright and pretty. , , 

Paper Tearing. This is a very good t^xercise for 
little children. It offers a facile means of showing an 
object in mass, and of illustrating games, nature .talks, 
stories, &c. A rough but realistic picture of pigeons 
circling round^a pigeon-house, which pleased the little 
designers very much, was made by' combining the 
‘ teaming ’ of very small children. Tiny towels, scarves, 
and other properties of the doll’s house may be im- 
proved by tearing a fringe along the edge. Tails of kites 
may also be made by tearing up such paper as in Fig. 22. 

Paper Folding. From Circle} When folded in half, 
the half -moon* will be seen. A dbubling.^of this 

* The ‘Balmoral’ wheol sc^n in Fig. IG was made from, a cfrcular 
pieoe of cardboard, a piecd of cane, and a stick. 
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folded paper cives a quadrant, for wliieh sueh names 
as a ‘ kite ’ will Ik* suggested by the ehildn*n. 

The folding of tlie paper as in Fig. 15, andi^the 
insertion of* two ^ieks, gives a pair of bellows, fvith 
whic’h ehildn*!! may ji^fend to blow with some nn'asure 
of sueeess. 

Many invent i«ns may be made from the ‘ ground- 
plan ’ thus obtained, e.g. a basket, a tent, tVe. 

Ry*op('ning out tin* grele and again folding, a fan 
or iire-scre<‘n is fogmal.* 'PIk! <'hildren lov(‘ to l^n 
themselv(*s with the tiny fans, especially if one end is 
[)inched tightly together and atta'-lual to a small stick 
with a })i(‘C(' of wire. 

Paper Folding and ('utting. Making Objects from 
Oircle A ([uadrawt {»r any convc'uient s(*etion of the* 
circle mayj)c cut away and a tent formed ; an*umlTrella 
may be made with a siniilarly cut ]>iece attached to 
a small slick, d'he toj) of the m(*rry-go-rmind s(‘en in 
photograjih on ]>. 78 is formed in the same way. 

By folding in halves and (piarters, < utting out a small 
cii’ch* from the centre, folding* over three jiieces, and 
adding a feather as in Pig. 15, a three-cornered hat 
is formed. 

Modelling with Paper and other Materials 

• 

.Many interesting toys can be made by using match- 
boxes ^or small cardboard boxes as a ^lasis. Among 
such may be mentioned sledges, little carts, and ofhei; 
mijiiatiire conveyances, tiny IkkIh, furniture for doll's 
hou.se, Ihimdi and Judy shows, &c. * 

The trains shown below' were made* by a class of 
little one.s, the majority of whom were just about five 
years of age. 

For the production of Fig. 17 all the children wt-n* 
c‘ach provided with a piece of brown })aper, two small 
sticks, four piece."* (*f cork, and a pair of *ciHsor.s. Thyy 
w’erc ihefl allowed to make their f)wn attempt without 
any aid from the teacher. Each clfild made an engine 




Fh; is. 'I’rain t, 

'rik' train in Fig. 18 was the result of ct)-operative 
jL'lTo'rt ; the best engine-makers of the previou.s attempt 
were alloweti to make engines while all the rest made 
earriages. Ihe train was made up of the best engine 
and carriages produced. 

Sewing on Cnnis. This is a modification of the old 
kindergarten sewing. In American kindergartens very 
fascinating borders and simple puvtures are made by 
tl\e children on eards previously punched with holes. 
T]ie sewing if^done with brightly coloured wool, and 
is an excellent training in colour and design. 

A somewhat prosaic equivalent may be found in 
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the cards t<) Ik* ohtaimal from cdiioational depots and 
the* line laec's for sewing Tlie designs in Kig. lil were 
madi' (iiiite spontan»c>nsly l)y a (‘lass of four-y(‘ar- 4 ,>ld,‘?. 



Kii. I!» Siwiiij.' 


d’lie media used, wen* coloured lacrs anff cards con- 
taining holes punched half an inch apart. 

The envelope was made after a postman game; played 
on St. Valentine’s Day. A Valent im- (consisting hf an 
old Christma.s card^ was brought for each child. 

The other objects represented are a diabolo, a (!hair, 
Cinderella's slippcy^and a witch’s hat. , ^ 

* A stmila? Kcreisfi m on circles, oblonpH, 4c , Ih much enjoyed 

by the infanU at Cray Road, Shipley. • 

E 2 
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I 

Preparation for Christmas 

During the weeks b(*fore Uhristtfias tiie mamifaetiire 
of pi+sents fur the home people, the p-('panirtioii of toys 
for the (Jiiristmas-tr(a‘, and th(‘ ynfjvision of deeurations 



Pm. 20. Unbii’s' Cbrntiniw-tiTc. 


for the room oUers a powerful* motive for piiq^oseful 
w.ork. In osder to develop the ^social instincts the 
little workers should not labour for themselves ^lone, 
but for something mi which the others can share. 




Ill EMPLOYMENT OF LITTLE (’HILI)REN r>:i 

• 

A })hotogra})li of a ('hristinas-tm' ilocoratrd by tlu* 
work of lift If cbildreii may bt‘ scon on p. r>'2. 'riic Fatli(‘r 
(’bristmas at the to]^ of tlu‘ tnn* ami tlie larg(‘r dollias 
were su])pli|‘d l)y ^be teaelu'r. 'I’be paper ebaitis ai/)und 
the room and tlie ('ly'istmas c-rackers fotooiu'd abtuit 
tli(5 foot of tlie tree show tlu* eo-o|)erative work of 
classes of children of three and tour years (tf ag<‘. 

Most of the smalh'r toys wine ]>ut together by little 
ehikken whose ages varied from .‘hi to .li years, 'i’he 
tender age of the little* (^nes and the s]>eeial ])ur)n)se 
of tlu' toys seeiiu'd to ju.stify moK* ]>re]>aration of 
material and suggi'stion and Ik'Iji from the teaehi'r 
than would have heiui allow lal under ordinary eircum- 
stanees, or if the ehildnui had Ix'en a litth* older. 'Thus 
as it was not advisable to give them any sharp instru- 
ment to liore holes in the cardboard or the < wk>^j>r to 
expect thfm to cut out tjie heads of tlu' horses or the 
reitideer, this was done by the teacher. ,The childnai 
stuck the sticks into the holes in the (‘orks ami tlie 
cardboard, and inserted the heads into slips made in 
the cork. * 

Among the artii'les ma<le by litth* children may be 
mentioned wool and jui])er dolls, a. Father (.'hristmas, 
a snow-man, toy horses and reindeer. 'I eddy b(*ars. tiny 
carts, sledges for Father <’hrist mas, dollies’ ])rams, tiny 
tambourinf‘S*drums, n'ceptacles for sw'e<-ts, and jjresents 
tor older members of the family, such as ]»a]ter tidies 
and pin-boxes for mother and a shaving-ball made for 
fathei'from circles of ti.ssue-jmper. 

Dolls. Since childn*n love dolls so much, rough 
attempts to construct tlu'm Irom pajjer* wool, latlia, 
straw^, or other materials are im luded in most toy- 
making efforts. The m(*tlmd varies w ith tin* constructor. 
Short strands of wool or raffia may be doubh‘d ; t lu'neck 
of the doll is foriyed by allowiiig a short portion for 
the head, and then tyifig the raffia. The shoulders and 
arms, body and ff*>i!''hed in the ‘ (iuy 

Fawkes ’ton p. 317. 

Toy Horses and Reindeer. The ijiaterials used were 
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oblong pie(i('s of cardboarci, four sticks, a cork for the 
body, anotlicr cut in four for wheels, pins for axles, 
a pi|;ce of brown pa])er for the h^d, and strips of red 
to p^vste around the body of the hors/;. 

Father ('hrisimas Dolls. TIiq materials us(‘d for 
tlu^se small dolls were brown paper, wadding, gum, 
two or thnr j)ins, a small piece of wjre and a small 
picture, representing the head of Father Christmas. 
A ])iece of brown pajx'r abo\it bx 5 iiiehes was fuade 
ink) a tube by rolling and ^fimming together. This 
tube was covered by the childreh with wadding, on 



Pic. 21. Toys for (’hnslmas-tnc. 

which a little gum had In'cn dropped. A ^mall piece* 
of wadding was rolled into a ball, leaving tke loose ends 
to be joined on to the neck. These ends wen* inserted 
in ^Ife tube of brown paper, and the neck was k>rnied 
•l)y pinching and slightly twisting. The arms were 
made by pir^iing on bits of wadding, and the buttons 
by sticking bits of gummed paper oT tape on to the 
wadding. Th^ little picture of Father Christmas was 
then pasted on for tlie head. The top of the wadding 
was pinched up to a point to form the head. 

The Snow-man was made by .a shiiilar method. 

Dnuns and Tambourines. The drums' were made 

r * f ** 

' During lati'r I'-Ttrcwes stronger and more aatisfactory»<lnims from 
th<' ehild's point of view ^^cr« made from empty c(x;oa tins. 
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trt)m j)io(‘<'s of i‘}U(ll)oard tuhinjj in which pictun's had 
1 k*cu .scut. Over the t‘iids jam-covers, previously 
damped, were strained as lightly as the little hands 
could manage, 'ftie drum-h^'ads in the snyillest 
cliildren's ^rum.s*\\er(' made from gummed jam-covers, 
those Used by tlu‘ oldT'r babies wiTe made of parchmi'iit. 
'riie latter wen- jtiiiu'd ti) the tula* by means of twisting 
a }»i(‘ce of wiri‘*around the <‘dge. 'I'he decoration was 
nuK^' by means of ( rayon-marking. 'Khe tambourin(‘ 
was made in a similar* way ; a hol(‘ was bored in its 
sid(* tbrougli wbielua kndt <>1 coloured wool was tiefl. 

'riu* Fdtliir ('liri.st)iias was nuuh' from a card- 

board box. rhe runners were cut irom stiff paper and 
past<‘d on ti> the box. 

.Many hand work subjects w ill arise out of tlu^ ijiterests 
(h'veh'ped li\ tin' study of special seasons, oj the com- 
memoration of pa.st events, 'riius. a natural aT*com- 
])aniiucnt to the ob.'»er\fttion of the work of the wind 
coii'^ists «»f tile making of such toys as Wt(‘s, wcatlier- 
vanes, whirligigs, and windfinlls.* 

The simple r-?v//je is^mad(‘, as can bt* seen in 

the illustration, from a ])iece of ti.ssue-paper torn into 
the sha])e of a eock-a-doodle-doo, through which is 
threaded a small stick. 'riu‘ stand is made of a cork, 
and the four chief points of the compa.ss arc repre- 
sented bw jtushing four sticks into it. 

'rh<‘ iriurlujuj is made fiaun a scpiare of pa]>er 

cut along the diagonals and tlum fixed to a rough stick 
by means of a pin. The matiuials for the Jvathfr 
irhirUgig consist of feathers, a e<»rk. a .sti< k, and a glass- 
1/l‘aded pin. 'Flu* feathers are pushed Jnto the cork, 
which is attaclied to the stick by passing tin* pin 
through the cork into it. 

1’he kite was made fnuu tissue jmjier, two stji ks of 
unequal length, a bit of wire, ami a ])iece of string or 
knitting-cotton. *A .square of tissu(‘-paper was doubled 
and torn to shajie. The two sti( ks were joined together 
by w'irt^ in the tiTrm of a cross. T)ie*j)a]K*r kiU; was 
‘ Sco Kig 22 
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iiffixt’d to the cross of sticks by jni^hiiig tlie ends of 
(‘ach Htick through the pajier as in the figure. The 
stick at the tail end of tlie kite alumld ])roj(‘ct a little 
ih Ollier that the tail may be attae^ned. Th(‘ tail in the 
illusuratioii is im.Tcly a tassel of torn ]|)aper,' but it may 
of (;()urse b(5 made in various way?^. If the children are 
too young to ti(‘ knots, the tail and the string for flying 
the kite may be attached by means of a'bit of win'. 



Fio. 22. Models illustrating the work of the Wmd. 


The windmill is made from brown paper, the sails 
from stiff white paper and coloured surface-paper. 

The free illustration of games, stories, nursery 
rhymes, or of children’s observation!^ and experiences, 
should play a large part in a sclfeme of handwork for 
little ones, as ji offers a ready and dacile means of 
providing exercise for the creative element. Any and 
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cvoiy medium luay be (‘inployed in this fri't* work. 
Among the most general may b(‘ mentiom‘d sand, c lay, 
ehalk, or erayoiis, and any suitable drawing-Mirfac'(‘. . 

It is takc'U for ^raVled that m sueh exereisc's i\f the 
above, sen training and language training sliall go on 
incidentally in every* lesson. Only too often our so- 
called sense-training exi'reisc's are almost usc'less, 
because })rovisi^)n is not nuult^ for each individual to 
ha\c‘, an opportunity of getting liist-hand (‘Xperience. 
Diri'ct and formal sens(»-t raining plays a large part in 
.Madame Montessoriis systsmi. Many of the Icatnres of 
tins part of her work, and espcicially IIkj custom of 
beginning the* exercises by washing the hands in small 
basins, arc' well worthy ot imitation, but it sc'C'ins that 
tlie imit.itors may be in givat danger of ovc'r-cinphasiz- 
ing the* seiise-trairting. .May not all the' trailing that 
the little yhild needs be given by more' incidc'iitaf and 
natural mc'ans ? It woifld, inch'C'd lie good for onr 
kmdergartc'iis and baby-rooms it wc' coulcl Ic'arn from 
.Madame .Montessori iiow to protc'ct our children from 
undue aclult interfc'rencc' if \\(' could dc'vc'lop in our 
little' pupils some' ot that })ower ot selt-he'lp, seli- 
(lej)endence, and se'lf-gove'rnment which eharae'tc'ri/e*s 
the' Houses ol ( 'hilelhooel. 
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l*APKK-KOLI)fN(j 

A SHORT (“onrsi* of pajier folding will interest little 
ehiUln'ii, and will serve as an introdnetion to ])a])er 
modelling. 

Paper-folding lessons, meehanieally eondneted,«show 
jiwst the kind of oeeupatioii^vlneh typifies the abuse of 



Kni. I’uiR'i'-fokluif'. 

Froebel’s system. Sueh abuse has rightly vailed doun 
the eondemnation of many erities. It no doubt, 
very easy to allow pajier-folding to degenerate into 
mere meehanieal finger-training, and it is juwbably 
'hardly ever advisable to eontinue it without a special 
purpose in v’ew. * 

The children must work intelligently, and not follow 
the teacher towards a result of ^\duch they are kept in 
ignorance. Their suggestions should be taken at every 
point ; even the little ones can invent, suggest names, 
find out how to make objects, ajid be kept alive during 
the whole of the time devoted to such an occupation. 

• The short t^ourse shown in Figs. *25 and 24 is merely 
given as an example. Each teacher will probably 
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prefer to call in the aid of her pupils to invl^nt a series 
of their own. 'Uu! folding of objects or re]>resentations 
of real things seeinn^to he more in harmony with the 
child’s pnderen(#‘s than pattern-folding. Children 
almost invariably give a name to their invi'iitions, 
although to tlu‘ mere adult lh(‘ resemblance otten 
appears to be^vt'rv slight. 

'I'he ‘ ground-j)lan ’ <>r it)undation from wliieli the 
folh^ving figures are deri\ed, sliown in Fig 2!l. was 
made by folding a sqrtiye 
of ])ap(“r in half, atid tlum 
doubling once more, result- 
ing in a fourfold s(juare. 
one-fourth the size of the 
original ( Fig. 2 I{a)^ Pock»‘ts 
maybe made by folding ov(“r 
the points in various ways. 

No. 2 ‘ of the illustratnui 
in Fig. 23 show s one pocket ; 

Xo. 3 giv«‘s a side view of a 
di'uble pocket olitunied by 
folding over two corners <if 
th(‘ squares diagonally until tlu* toji corner rc'sts on 
the bottom one. 

.V little child folded ttvei' all the points and called 
the result*a jnirse (No. 4). 

Xo. a {the, triple jHjrket). Fol<l as for X(» 4 (jiursi'). 
Hold the four free corners together in the tluimji and 
HngeP ; three triangles will be seen, of which on(‘ (the 
fourfold triangle) jirojects towards the worker Place 
fingers inside each of the triangles jiud ])fef>s them out 
to form po(;kets. 

Xo. <). Take the upper square and fold D on to a. 
Turn papiT over and fold the three renaming libttom 
corners on to thejtop coriK'r. IVess open and fold so 
that the point b n stsl)!! the point (’. Take the jioint B 
and fold up to kly* tiqi of the .square ojitaiiu d by tin; 

' .\11 (l<tr (i[»ti(ins of illi>‘-trHtionK Ik-kui with tup rows, aiut « omit from 
left to right. 
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last fold. Place tingerH iiiwside the soldier 6 helmet which 
KiHults. Fold up the op])osite corner to the toj) and 
' J^apoleoiis hat' (No. 7) will app(jjir. 

N\. 8. Take tlie right-angled tri^ingk' liich was 
called Napoleon’s hat. Unfold t(^e first crease so as to 
have a square instead of the triangle. T’ake the coriu'r 
over the point B in one hand and in the otlu-r the 
corners of tlu‘, three s([uares lying on each other. 
Pull out as far as they will go. A ‘ boat ’ will icmiIK 

J^o. 10. Hold th(‘ fourfold^ stpiari' as in illustration 
(two doubled sipiares lying on eai’h other). Ix'aving 
one doubled square, take tho point H, fold over on to v. 
Fold the remaining triangle under on to the sanu* ])oint. 
Press up one of the folded sides into a. vertical jiosition, 
and the 'jjittfeijly' will be found. 

N(.t*ll was called a ‘/rt/dera’ because of its resmublaiicc 
to the lanterns carried on sticks by carol-fingers at 
Christmas-tiqie. It was nuufe by folding in the four 
points of the two squares towards the centre, and 
pushing a stick through tlie centre })oint. 

No. 12 was made from No. 11. Place tlu* lingers in 
the ‘ lant(‘rn ’. Hold firmly in each hand the two cornm s 
meeting in the centre of two oppositi* sides. Flatten 
out the centre of square by pre^sing on the desk. 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 10 aiv variations of No. 12, 
obtained by placing it upside down aiuf ft'ilding the 
free points outwards, inwards, or downwarcls. 

No< 17. Fold again as for Mantem’(No. 11). Instead of 
pressing the hand inside the object as in Nos. 12, 13, 14, 
15, and 10, take each of the four sides and fold over the 
triangle to tliC centre line. Place the tjngers inside t\\e 
four free eorneys and flatten the base. This may be 
called a 'quiver \ and when tilled with j)aj)er arrows may 
serve ‘to illustrate many stories. 

No. 18. Starting from the ground-^orm fold d on to a. 
Turn paper over and fold bottom turner to top as before. 
Turn paper over ; take corner b aqd place it on c. 
Then fold the*two remaining closed comers together. 
Fold the corners of , the single outside squares over the 
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top. Tht‘ result should be a right-angled triangle. Hold 
with the ha.se towards you. Fold tlu‘ acute angles 
ov(‘r to th(' eiuitre S{\that they touch, 'rurn over and 
i’e))eat the •])roe(‘«s on tlu‘ other side. Hold fi/nily 
in the lingers. Press wiit the has(‘ until it is Hat. Stand 
tlu' pa})er object on th(‘ four proj»‘eling triangh's. 'Phis 
may bo ealli'd a,‘ mnmjcr'. 

Fold under the* four eorner.s of \o. IK to tlu' ecmlre 
of till' s(juar('. Take each of flu* doulHod corners and 
pK'ssout so as to form the*]un tray (No. 16). Fold lawk 
the corners of the pni tray to form an optm box. 



k A. ‘ 

if 

A p' ‘t, 'W' a 

pi 

f ri' 

A •,? im 


Fiti 21. t’ajH r-fiildin;.' 


Turn No*.J9 upside down. F<»ld back tlu* fna* corners. 
Take each of the doubled corners in turn. Open <mt 
from ^he object to form a right-angled triangle. -Fake 
the long side of this triangle, hold on to the crease, 
fosming its siiort side. If tin- n'sultant object is made 
to stand on tluv points of these four corners a ' (ahic 
with a cloth ' will Ih* represented 

For the ‘ urnhrella^ (No. 20), start from the ground- 
jilan. Fold each of the doubled sides of the, tour sipian s 
on to the diagonaW. 

Ground-plan. (Tease diagonals. Tak(‘ two of tlu; 
four eorner.s in e»cji hand. Press together so that two 
of the triangles formed by the intersection of tlie 
diagonals are folded between the other two. 
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To form the‘(/<irP (No. 2) press outoachof thedoubled 
sides of the triangles. For the ‘ soldier's hat ’ start from 
the ground-form ; fold each of th^ corners forming the 
hasexof the triangle np to the top., The, result is a 
S(|uar(‘ lying on the right-angled,triangle. Fold right- 
and left-hand corners on to the central line. 

'the next object was called a ' fro(j' by the children. 
Starting from th(‘ ground-plan, obtain the square' on 
the triangle, as for soldier’s hat. 'Purn ])aper ovep and 
make tlu' same folds on the baVk. Place a stick right 
through th(‘ ope'uings at the bas(‘’'and the top. The 
children are greatly delighted if they arc allowed to 
spin ra})idly round like a top. 

Hnlloon (No. 6). Fold as for soldier’s hat, re})eating 
on the l)iu*k tlu‘ same folds as for froqt. Hold firmly by 
sid('s,witK the little opening towards you. Blow until 
the paper is inflated. Fold in the loose i*orners at 
bottom. , 

No 7. Start fr(un thi' flattened balloon. Hold ])aper 
with tlie opening at the top. Open out one corner. 
Fold hack S() as to eontmue the vertical liiu' formed by 
creasing back the last triangh' to the edge of tlie doubled 
edges of the paper. This gives a right-angled triangle. 
'Pake tlie top corner of the long side in the right hand, 
and the right angle between Hie thumb and linger of 
the left hand. Press in until it touches the (Centre line, 
when a smaller right-angled triangle will appear. 
Re])e;it witli the opposite corner on the same side of 
paper. Hold the two projecting pieces in the ‘hand. 
Inflate as for balloon. 

No. 8 is tlfe same as No. 7. but placed in another 
position. , 

No. 6. 'Aeroplane' Fold as for Nos. 7 and 8. 
Reverse pajier and repeat the .same folds on the other 
side. Bisect the base of the right angle by folding each 
of the acute angles till they touch the centre line. 

No. 10. Fol^ as for the aeroplane. ^ Inflate the central 
paVt, and the result is generally called a ‘ teaixi^ ’ by the 
children. > 
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Pillow (Xo. 11). Fold as for the ‘ lop Hold with 
the small opiMiing towards you. Fold each of the free 
corners on to the snulll op(‘ning. Turn ov(‘r and rem‘at* 
Hold the lo«s(‘ corners firmly. Ihflate, and by pulling 
out the sides a little Ji*‘ cmhion ’ is fornu'd. 

Xo. 12. Start from the ground-])lan with tlu* right 
angle towards you. lli.sect tlu‘ base of the triangh* by 
folding each of the acute angles till they toucli th(‘ 
(‘(‘iitiv line. Turn ]>a])e^’ ov<‘r and repeat. Press tlu^ 
hand into tlic o])eniyg and flatten the has(‘. • 

(Xo. 13) Por th<‘ handle of the (uip tak(‘ two 
of the corners, prc'-s togetluu* until tlu'y .stand away 
from tii(' ol»jcct 

Xo U. Fold as for Xo. 13, tr(*ating th<^ other two 
c.orncrs in tlu' siyne way. 

Xo. l.y Place a stick through th(‘ centre^, afVling 
a little gum or jia'-ti' t<w keep the* conu'rs togethm'. 
'I'liis is generally called a ‘ }Ki1(ui(fuin '. • 

No hi For the ' popvr haskrt' tiatten each of th(‘ 
|»rojecting e<inicr‘' <'losc to the ^idcs of tlu* objeet . 
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CHAPTER “V , 

MODKLLIWi IN I'AI’EH AND CAUDKOAHD 

1’ai'EIi MODELLlNii is Jill (‘Xco<‘(lingly valuable occu- 
jiaiion for young ehildn'ii. Their attiunpts to eonsVruet 
ill** forms of eommon ol)j(‘et<% will lead to a (]uiekeiH*d 
s(‘ns(‘ of ol)S('rvation, and to an increased interest in 
their surroundings, while, incidentally, sueli construct iv(‘ 
work oilers a valuable means of gaining jiractical ideas 
of numb(‘r, of measurement, and of form. Jiy tlie 
exer('is(‘ of a minimum of effort the ‘ real ’ things so 
deanto tlie litth' child can be imuh* in (‘iidless variety. 
Paper modi'lling forms a iintural link be^wetui the 
paper folding, cutting, and other simph' exercisi's of 
the babies’ room or tlu' kindergarten, and tlu' cutting- 
out of garnu'nts, tlu' cardboard modelling and wood- 
work of th(‘ later stages.* It is a favourite home occupa- 
I ion, for t he materials needed are so cheap and abundant 
as to be within the reach of every child, however ])oor 
he may be. Abundant scope for invention, and for 
the exercise of individual initiative can ej),silv be given, 
and by correlative exercises inereasi'd interest in the 
literature, history, and geography les.sons is often 
cultwated. ^ 

, Material.'^. AFost of the materials required can be 
obtained easily in the simplest home, and thus ^he 
eliild is abk^to occupy himsidf whenever lu‘ wishes. 

Paper. Any kind of stiff paper is suitable, (’art- 
ritlge or brow n pjqier can generally bo obtained ; wdien 
jiretfily tinted art-papers can be afforded, scopt' is 
offereil for the dt'velopinent of l^iste, liy allowing 
a choice of colours. 

^There should be a gradual progre,sskon from ordinary 
brown paper through stiff cartridge papef to thin 
cardboard. » 
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Scissors as for papiT cutting. 

A ruler and pencil will b<' needed when exereiM's ii^ 
measurement are gi\^n. ^ • 

Models can be sf^iek with home-made paste ’ or w ith 
(V/oy, purehased in lar^* jars and su]»plie(i to each <‘hil(l 
in small tul>e-sha])ed l)ottles. (lum has a teiuh'iu y to 
appear on parts«of tlu‘ imxh'l when' it is not wanted, 
henec it is not suitable for tlu' use of young ehildren. 
For very simple exereise.'i(/a//o/nY/ jxipa’s may b(‘ ustal. 
When this is done, (Jamp should be ])rovid(al 

for moistening the papers. 

Paper fasteners ean be us(‘d for joining up tin* modc'ls 
A pretty way of fastening them is by punehing holes and 
tying with bright ly-eoloured wool, narrow laja* or ribbon. 

(hading of J)i[ficHlties. When a very sirjjph'itropnd- 
plan is ehosen lor lirst lessons, such as that obtained 
by jiieans of bi.seeting a ♦«(piar<‘ in two dire< tions as 
in Fig. 25a, I, the ehildnii wdl lx* abb* to*inv(‘nt and 
work aloiu' from the beginning. A frecpient <*hang(‘ of 
ground-plan and a gentle gradjng of ddlieulti(‘s may 
be ensured by inerc'asing the number of subdivisi(jns 
in th(i form ehosen, and by cutting away portions of 
the central ground-]>lan when new groun(I-j)lans an* 
desir(‘d (see Fig. 25a, 1). All the groiind-plans shown 
are obtaimx^lj^ folding in fuilvesand (piarters, and thus 
bisecting the# spaces. This is easier than triseetions, 
which may be practised in later lessons. AfU^r working 
for a p^yiod on ground-plans of varying size and shdpe, 
the children should proceed to work from mmsureineni. 
Thisk offers many opportunities for valuable work, 
provides exercise* in drawing with a ruler, and thus 
leads on to drawing to scale, geometrii ardrawing, &e. 
A few exercises with squared paper may form a tra/isi- 
tion stage from the work on folded ground-plans to 
that from measureftien^s. 

Variety in method. Side by side with variety in 
plan a variety in ifttthod will contribute towards tho 

' Ordinary paste made of flour an<l wat* r will ki*cp for a long time 
if a little oil of cloves is added, • 
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development of versatility and alertness in the pupils. 
At first initiative may be encouraged by free experi- 
'm(‘ptatioii on a simple: grouiiij^-pian folded at the 
teacher’s siiggestioii.* During suelw work, the teacher 
will encourage and stimulate tUe child to do what he 
wishes, but will not suggest too much. At this stage 
it is very im})ortant that tlu^ child slii)uld fe('l his own 
pow(‘r, and not depend on the stimulus of adults. 
A habit of d(‘p(‘nd(‘nce formed during this early period 
iif often pn'judicial to iiuiependent work, whih', on 
the other hand, judicious opportunities for reali/.- 
ing what lus can do will ]>roduce a self-reliant and 
indep('ndent worker. After the ju’eliminary o|)por- 
tunity for fixio work the child may be asked to work 
trom simple models or from id(‘scri])tions, while 
a!i -bccasioiial exercise in working with the teacher 
inay bo necessary as a trfyning in techniliue. Thus 
in the wonk shown in Kig. 25, Nos. 1-U (two top 
rows) consist entirely of free work done on ground- 
])lans prepared under the directions of the teacher. 
At first the cuts were* suggested, and only the model- 
ling left to the children, but in the illustrations 
shown in Fig. 20 many of the cuts were made by the 
pupils. 

This experimental work \Vas succeeded by working 
from models, then by more opportunities to experiment, 
after which the teacher and children worked together 
to make a model of a box. 

It is perhaps necessary to add that when the children 
are making a model under the leadership of the teacher, 
the aim add scope of the lesson should b(‘ indicated as 
clearly as pussible before the lesson is begun. This 
may be done in various ways, e.g. by means of a draw- 
ing on the blackboard, a earefully-thought-out descrip- 
tion, a prt'sentation of the mod/il it is proposed to 
make, or by any other method which the needs of the 
,case demand. It is still possibio- to find a class of 
children interpreting secret signs, and blirdly follow- 
ing directions with the object of reaching a goal of 
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which they art* kept in ignorance. Xo l)ctti'r means 
than this can be dt'visetl for converting hiigl>t and 
eager children into i^ichine-likt* automata , 

The following synplt* it'^M>ns ^\^rc taken with a clas.s 
of children, the majoiyty of whom wt'rc only just live 
years of agt*. 

First Linshns 

'• Experimental Modelling on a given basis 

(a) ( 'ut.s • 

Lcssan 1. A s([uar(‘ of |)a})er was given to each child, 
who in imitation of the teacher folded along l)oth 



Ki., iv. I \iu.i. Hue- 

• • 

diameters, as^in Fig. 23.\.‘ 'I'he teacher th(*n suggested 
making a cut along one square down one <»! tht* ctplre 
lines. •When this was done, ca< h child was invitcti to 
mak(‘ Something. The response was instantaneous. 
Litfle creations qjqieared, and in a very'<i'hoit .space 
of time the children were ready to give.to the things 
they had made such names as shedH, houses, chairs, 
and bonnets (see Fig. 2.7, 1 t>). Jn Xos. 4 and Ti of 
Fig. 25 a variation ^vas made by folding the corner ol 
the centre square along the diagonals. 'J'h(‘y were 
next allowed to cyt away square b when they again 

’ In loldmif ground-plans for papT niod« iling, the pap<‘t nhould, a» a 
rule, bo opened before a second fold is made. • 
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experimented, producing the bonnet, the bag, and the 
soldier’s hat (Fig. 25, 0-8). 

* I^esson 2. Each child was giwMi an oblong piece of 
paper, obtained by cutting a square in luilves. From 
this oblong the children formed their ground-plan by 
creasing the eight small squares and cutting along the 
continuous lines as in figure (5) below. They were then 
invited to model an (mject from the piece of paper, 
and the objects in the centre row of the illiistTd^ion 
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(Fig. 25) show some of the results of their efforts. 
As in 1, 2, and 3 of the same illustration, 'Nos. 0 
to 12 are identical when held in the hand, and 
were modelled by pasting e on to f, and d on to c ; 
but the objeevts wore entirely different asm'cts accord- 
ing to the manner in which they were placed by the 
children. The names varied with the modellers — thus 
No. 9 was called a table or a cupboard ; No. 10 a seat, 
a sofa, or a chair ; No. 11a teflt, a fireplace, or a shed, 
and No. 12 iv. cradle ; No. 13 was also a cradle made by 
folding E on to F, H on to c, and then on to 9 . Nos. 9, 
10, and 11 might more naturally have been modelled 
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from other cuts, and "No. 11^ by cutting away h. Alter- 
native methods of modelling such objects were demon- 
strated to the childr^fi at the cl(»se of the lesson. ^ * 

(b) Cuts ywih ky children without suggestion. 

Ill a subsequent lesion the children made their own 
cuts. The boat (No. 14) was made by cutting betw(‘en 
A and E and i> iind h. and folding a half-way (»ver E. 
and D half-way over ii. The euplxiard (No. If)) was 
mad^ by cutting as in Fig. 25a (S), and by folding 
(} over F and H over o* .No. 16 was mort‘ difticuit 
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Ki(i 2<'>. l'rt|HT 

U'cause the spaces Ix'tween the liars had to be cut 
awav. It called a ‘ hencoop 

The chair. (No. IH) was made by cutting biTween 
A and B, B and (\ and (' and n, and pasting a on to c, 
and D iin to a. 

The chair (No. 19) was made by (rutting Ix'tween 
K and F, F and G, and o and h, pasting,^F on to o, 
doubling back a; pasting it on to b, and i) on to 
Inventions on the oblong ground-plrfn (containing 
eight squares) are sho>vn in Fig. 26, 1-3. No.,! is 

a chair. 

No. 2 was said bj th^ child who made it to btr ' .Jack 
Homer’s corner’, and No. 3 was called a ‘house’, 
a ‘ stall ’, or a ‘ jlbrch • • 
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Working from Models 

* (^) With teacher. i' 

A little practice irf working from* modols was next 
given. For the first exercise oft this kind the teacher 
prepared a large model of a tent by cutting as in 
Fig. 25a (6), pasting these squares over each other and 
cutting away tlu'ir projecting halves. Since, during a 
recent lesson on the story of Abraham, the childreffhad 
seen a drawing of his tent, tlie teacher cut the sloping 
side as in Fig. 25, pressed up the flap thus obtained 
until it took a horizontal position, and then asked the 
children what such a tent would do for. Some of them 
called it Abraham’s tent, and compared it with the 
drawing that had been made. Other methods of making 
doorS wthre suggested by the children, such as cutting 
up the centre of one end and»folding back the corners, 
as in No. 20 of Fig. 25, or cutting doors for ‘ a little 
house as in No. 22 of the same illustration. Each 
child then modelled the tent he or she chose. 

(b) Iridividual work. ' 

In the next lesson the children were given practice 
in working from individual models, which had been 
prepared for them by another class. During this 
work, which was cliiefly confifled to the cliildren’s own 
investigations without any aid from the teacher, the 
concentrated attention and the general results showed 
the wisdom of giving children opportunities for indi- 
* vidual work. 

Gradual^ Introduction of New Ground-plans 

When the first principles of arithmetic are taught 
through the medium of paper modelling, the number 
of squares in the ground-plans witroduced to the 
children should increase gradhally. Thus the first 
gpound-plan piay contain 4 squares,, the next 6 (obtained 
by cutting away 2 squares from the oblong^, and the 
next 8. 
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The next may be develojM'd from the square con- 
taining 16 smaller squares by cutting away the squares 
shaded in the figure, and leaving a ground-plan 
!) squares. Then Jjn oblong 4 sipian's by 3 squares may 
be obtained from a similar square by cutting away one 
strip, and lastly the s'piare subdivided into 16 smaller 
squares may be taken. 

Should it be* necessary to continue these lessons 
a larger oblong (obtained by folding a larger squart^ in 
halves) may be divided folding into halves, quarters, 
and eighths in the direction of its long side, and into 
halves and quarters in the direction of the shorter 
side. This gives an oblong divided into 32 squares. 
This oblong may be reduced as Ix'fore by cutting away 
strips, and the number lessons may be continued on 
a network of 20, 1?4, 28, and 32 squares. • , . 

Other f«rms may be introducc'd, and the divisions 
may be made in a varietj^ of ways. 

Objects made by Children from Oblong 
(4 s(piares by 3) 

The experimental method was again tried after tlu‘ 
children had made cuts, at the suggestion of the 
teacher. 'Fhe resultant, objects were chi<‘fly re})ro- 
ductions of previous forms olKained from the square 
and the oblong. One child used the remaining strijj 
for a table, and named her model (Fig. 26, No. 4) 

‘ a stidl at the fair ’. 

The children cut between .\ and K, K and i, i) and }i,’ 
and H and l, and from this form most of^the obj(‘cts 
shown in the illustration were obtained. 

The first object made was a box from a large model 
prepared by the teacher. 'Fhe box was made by 
pasting A and i on to e, and d and l on to h. No. 5 
was a co-operative effort, and consisted of two boxes. 
One child suggested that his box should lx; used 
as a lid, ^ and thaf his neighbour’s shoflld form the 

box. No. 6 was called ‘a lx*d’, and was made like 

» 
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the box, with the exception of the centre square at 
one end, which was turned up for the head of the bed. 
^ 08 . 14 and 16 were made in just the same way, but 
again co-operation took place, aAd the paper objects 
became two engines passing each otKer. ' 

The makers of Nos. 7 and Unmade wheels for the 
cart and the wheelbarrow from the remaining strip. 
The child who made the wheelbarrow demanded sticks 
to complete his object. No. 8 was made by le^ing 
the edges of the small squaresr overlap, and was called 
‘ a bath which you can pull albng ’. No. 9 was ‘ a cradle ’ , 
and was made by slanting up the outside end squares 
until they meet in a point, and pasting the centre 
pieces e and h over them. The ooat (No. 10) was 
made by just letting the outside squares overlap a 
very little over the centre square. ‘No. 12 was called 
a ‘ co'rnef of a play-room and was made fropi another 
cut ; No. 13 was called the ‘ house of Jairus’ daughU'r’. 
Various names, such as a ‘ tunnel a ‘ passage ', and a 
‘ path ’, were given by the different makers to No. 10. 
No. 17 was made like^ the tunnel, with an added 
square of the strip, which was pa.sted on for the flap, 
and was called the ‘ mous(»-trap ’. No. 18 was called 
a ‘ fire-place with a chimney ’. 


Objects made from Square Ground>plan divided into 
Sixteen Smaller Squares 

Only a few of the objects shown in the next illustra- 
tions (Figs. 27 and 28) were invented by children, 
such as 1, 2, 3, 6, 6 and 9 of 27, and 2 of 28 ; the 
rest are shown* as suggestions as to further work. 

1. The honvet was made by folding on the centre of 
square between B and c, and then by pasting A on to d. 

2. The bag was made from thp boftnet by folding on 
the opposite side, and bv pasting M on to r. A strip 
of.pajx'r was kidded for the handle. 

3. The chair was made by cutting between the 
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squares e and i, and h and l. and by pasting e on to 
I, and H on to l. Legs were added of folded ])aper. 

4, 5, and 6. Box^basket, and house, ('ut l)etweeA 
the squares, A anij b, c and i), M-and N, and o aii^ i*. 
(V)mplete box and basket by ])asting a and n inside 
B C, and M and j* insiue i and o. Add a handle to the 
basket. The shed was a child’s id(‘a, and was made 
by pasting a on to d. and m on to v. 



Fia. 27. J*ajKT Modelling. 

f • 

7. Pin tray. Cut as l)efore. Pa.st«* b c and N o lialf 
across a B m r. Finish by rounding off projecting 
comew, 

8. Grocer's swop. Cut Iwtween th<‘ .squares a and' 
B, and c and d ; cut away (along the diej^onals) half 
the squares m and r. Paste a and d inside b c. Attach 
a strip of paper for the handl<‘ by means of jiajier 
fasteners. 

9. The hut. (>ut IxTween the squares a and B, 

B and c, c and d, >f anclN, n and o. and o and r. Paste 
B on to c, N on to o, a on to n, and m on to p. This 
is the pattern on* which the little hoilke shown hi 
Fig. 30 \fa8 made by a child at home, and also the 
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farm-house, granary, stable, and other outhouses shown 
in the farm. The arrangement of doors and windows 
cUn of course be varied ad infinitimi. 

Id. Manger. Cut as for hut. Pa^te b gn to c and 
N on to o. Fold back A E i m /ind d H l p. Paste 
A on to D and M on to p. 

11. Saucepan. Cut between the squares b and c, 
n and l, e and i, and n and o. Paste b on to c, h on 
to L, E on to I, and N on to o. Fold in the comers 
of .the squares a D M and p. , Insert handle for sauce- 
pan. 

12. Basket. Made like saucepan, with a different 
handle attached. 

13. Cradle. This was invented by a child from the 
same cuts as 4, 5, 6, and 7. Paste a on to b, c on to 
I), MH)n tfo N, and o on to r ; then paste a b and m n 
so that they slightly overlap p D and op. •• 

14. Coal scuttle and small scoop. 

Coal scuttle. Cut between the squares B and c, 
H and L, and N and o. Cut away (along the diagonals) 
half of A D and M. Paste b on to c, n on to l, and 
N on to 0 . Stick on small handle at back and fasten 
the other handle with paper fasteners. 

Make the small scoop like the grocer’s scoop, p. 73, 
Fig. 27, 8. * ^ ^ 

Objects made from Oblong Ground-plan divided into 
* Sixteen Obiongs , 

1. Boat. Cut between a and b, c and d, m and n, 
and 0 and p# Form a boat by making a small triangle 
on the inside. of a d m and p, overlapping on to 
B c N and 0, and cutting off the projecting ends. 

2. • Bed. Cut between A and e, i and m, d and h, 

and L and p. Paste a and m on to :qi, and d and p on 
to H L. • 

3. Cradle. Cut through the lines^ separating a and 
bJ c and d, m and n, and o and p.* Fold a p i M and 
D H L p into a vertical position. Paste the fewer half 
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of ADM and p on to the adjacent half of b c n and o. 
Slope sides of the head and foot of the cradle from 
the points where th^ join K J and n l res])ectivelY, tA 
the sides foimed hy b c and n o* Add rockers. 

4. Peramhulator. .Make th(‘ body of the peram- 
bulator like that of the cradle, adding wheels and 
a handle instea^l of rockers. 

5. Push-cart. Cut along the lines .se])arating A and b 
aiK^ and F, m and n ayd n and a ; cut away n and e 


M M m' % " 

n ^ I ii 


Fio. 28. i’apor MtMlcllinj' 

and half of*A b and c, and m n and o. Paste tlx* remain- 
ing half of b and M on to v and .i. Notch tlx* sides of 
A and M to form the shade of the cart. Fold AKIM 
over for the shade and hl df>wn for the feet, turning 
up one (piarU’r of h and L. Add the wheels and handles. 

Miscellaneous 

(Fig. 2.S, nov 2) 

The first chair lyid table were made from the oblong 
folded into sixtetm smMler oblongs, or into thirty-two 
squares. For thu .chair the oblong, Fig^2r>A (6), was 
reduced %> a smaller’one by cutting away four (ddongs 
from one of the short sides. 
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The next table, the cupboard, and Cinderella’s 
coach are made from a square creased into sixteen 
sAnaller squares. / 

ThotaUe isdevelopi^tl from the boXi(No. 4 of Fig. 27) 
turned upside down. , 

The cupboard is made by cutting away a, and 
cutting along the lines separating B an4 c and c and d. 

The box is made from an oblong divided into thirty- 
two squares. I’his ground-plan is obtained by divifiing 
the long side of the oblong inlo eights, and the .short 
side into fourths, cutting as aboVe and pasting 3 on 
to 4, () on to 6, and repeating on the opposite side. 
1’he shaded part may be cut or folded over. 



Fui iMK PaiHM MoilrllMig, H<mu*W(>ik. 

« I 

If cut, the triangular points should be turned back 
to form handles for the lid of the box. 

Cinderella's coach, (’ut between b and c, h And l, 
*and E and i. Paste b on to c, E on to l, and H on to L. 
The squarejj a and i) are folded in half along the 
diagonals so as to suggest a hood (which may be 
turned up or down) on the top of the coach. The 
squares m and p are folded inwards in the same way. 
The coach is finished by the addition of wheels. The 
team of rats was cut from doubled paper by children 
of five years of age, and harnessed witp a piece of raffia. 
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Homework 

The children’s inttrest in paper modelling is so grea< 
that numbQi's of Jittle models are made at hoiiu'^and 
brought to school for ^admiration and ap})roval. Such 
exercises often show the results of close obs(‘rvafion. 

The objects in Figs. 21) and 20 are selections from such 
home work brought by a classof six-vear-(»l(ls, and include 
twt^iouses.ablackboard andeasol.and a ])airof slij)j)ers. 
The larger house, made*igi wall-j)aper, has windowsjn 
the slanting roof, and is after 
the model of an old hous(‘ 
in a street not far from the 
child’s home. The black- 
board and easel is a minia- 
ture property for playing 
teacher, ^nd the slippers 
show a budding capacity for 
planning tiny garments. 

Co-operative Work 

St. Giles's Fair. Year by 
year in the hi.storic city of 
Oxford this old pleasure.faij’ 

—a surviv?il*()f the fairs that 
were generally held in days gone l/y - is visited l>y old 
and young. Since it would be futile to expict atten- 
dance* at school, the summer holidays are so jilanned 
as to include and terminate with the two days of the 
Fair, which takys ])lace in Sej)teml)er. 

During ‘Fair Sunday’ and the following Monday 
and Tuesday, family reunions take place, and the 
hospitable housewife keeps «)pen house h»r the visitors 
who arrive from 1[ar and near. Indeed the Fair forms 
an important feature in the calendar, marking off the 
end of the summ^ days, and the Ix^ginning of fires and 
winter cyrtains. 

Children return to school after the exciting experi- 
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onces of the rides on the roundabouts, or in the great 
wheels, the swings in the swinging-boats, the slides 
of the helter-skelter, the throws^ at the hoop-la, the 
‘ shlbs ’ at the coco-wuts, and the ff^ast gii sausages, 
gingerbread, brandysnaps, Banl^uiy cakes, and other 
goodies of which an orthodox fair feast consists. One 
may well believe that the most fascinating fairy tale, 
the most interesting nature talk, will pale into insignifi- 
cance lieside the memories of the wonders of tln^ d^’nir 
wi,th which the children are bilbbling over. Hence the 



Fiu. 31. St. (JiU‘.s’.s Fair. ' • 

natural and true psychological course lies in the dis- 
cussion of the marvellous Fair experienct's. 

The stalls in Fig. 31, made from sticks and brown 
jiaper, are simple enough for children of any age from 
hve years u{) wards. If the little ones are at all familiar 
with paper modelling, a stock of suitable materials and 
pernussion to reproduce what they have seen will 
result in stalls of very varied patterns and sizes. 

The caravan is made by pasting* a cover of brown 
paper over a cardboard box. The windows can be put 
in in the child’s own wav. The shafts and the axles 
are made of sticks, and tne wheels of cork. ‘ 
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The body of tlie horse is made of eork ; the head, of 
a dried kidney-bean or a ])iece of eork ; the mane and 
tail, of ratfia. I • 

The swinging-]) 4 )ats, ‘ birds ' oMhe roundabout. 'and 
seats of the great \vhv^\ were made by children of about 
five yec^s of age, and fixed in ])osition by the teaelu^r. 

The ' birds ’ were made from corks, feathers, Mieks, 
aiul beads in imitation of a peculiar roundabout uhieli 
visited tlie Fair. 

J he roofs of tlie hoo^-la and tlu* roundabout w(;re 
made from a circle of pajier, as deserilH'd on ji. 49. 

As similar fairs are probably held in most places, it was 
thought that the illustrations might lx* of gmieral inter(‘st . 


r; 



Fi(,. 32. The Kurm. 

Working from Models 

The pirifi* Most of the models in Fig, 32 w(‘re made 
by a class of children of between six and siiven years 
of age. The making of tlut farm-yard was ]>reeed^d by 
a detililed discussion of a farm and its outhouM(‘s. Tlie 
subject of this farm po.ssc‘ssed additiimal interi'st for 
the children, beyause it was based on the home of their 
class teacher. Before the models were begun many 
blackboard drawings of the outhouses were made to 
illustrate talks, and pictures of iither farm-yards* were 
shown with whic(j the children could compare a farm 
at Binsey, which most of them had visited. 

The method ^iployed in the case of the larger 
models i^as that o! supplying the childreti with copies, 
fastened with paper fasteners, and ii^viting them to make 
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similar ones. The children could examine their models, 
open them out flat, and they soon completed their own. 
* The farm-house was too large f#r a child to manage, 
so ill was made by the teacher. The granary in tne 
model is immediately to the left. of the house, and was 
mounted on bricks to imitate its elevation as protection 
from damp and from rats. 



Flu. UH. First KyiTcisc's ui working from Mrasiirmii'iit 


Working from Measurement 

Preliminary Exercises 

During the folding of network plans for paper 
modelling preparatory exercises in measurement may 
well be taken. The papers supplied, whether square, 
oblong, or triangular, usually measure an exact number 
of^inoies. Bbfore a ruler is introduced these may be 
measured by the use of the tablets of Gift VII, or of the 
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inch cubes of Gift III. The introduction of the incli 
as unit will help children to trisect a 3-inch square by 
measuring off 1 incluand then halving the remaiiiinp 
space. The children will also see that in a 4-incii 
square divided into 10 .squares, eacli of the smaller 
squares measures 1 iiich. 

Squared paper will be found very useful for helping 
children to acquire practical numlHU’ concepts. If 
ruled in inch squares a few excrci.ses will form an intro- 
duction to measuring plaip ])ai)er. The box sliown in 
Fig. 33 was made from a piece of squared pa])cr 10 inches 
square, and the lid from a pi(‘ce 0 inches scpian'. 

Working u'ith ruler. This work gives many o'|)por- 
tunities for the teaching of simple^ arithmetical prin- 
ciples, and the planning out of objects may ofUm 
profitably be done ‘during the numlK*r lesson. • 

• 

Making a Picture-frame . 

(Age of children six to K(‘vcn years) 

(a) OhildreiCs experiments. Th(‘ children were 
each given a piece of plain white paper nu'asuring 
12 X 5 inches. They were told that they must now 
learn to work without folding, and since th(‘ paper 
supplied had no squares, like that used iFi the last 
lesson, they ^t’ere asked how this could lx.* done*. A 
little thought decided that with the aid of a ruler and 
ptmcil the work could Ik* planned out beforehand. , 

Aftet understanding that the hoh* cut for the T)icture ^ 
must be square or oblong, not round or oval, they set 
to work, ^veral different patterns w<*re dev^s< (l. Some 
of them may be seen in Fig. 34. 

No. 3 was made by folding over a strip at the bottom 
and on each of the sides. 

(b) Discussion and selection of the best model. The 
best designs w'ere placed on a shelf in front of 
the class, while tl^e merits and demerits of each were 
discussed. It was found that a frame cdfistructtid (tf 
stiff papef stood better when made^like the first one 

1«3 o 
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in Fig. 34, because none of the back was cut away. 
Hence this was adopted as the class model to be made 
*of better y)aper in a sub.sequent k‘sson. 

fc) (tntheriwj up children's experiences. . All the class 
joiiK'd in giving a description of their experiments, 
but the makers of the apyiroved design took a leading 
yiart. This was not only valuable as a means of laying 
an intelligent foundation for the constructive work, 
l)ut also as an exercise in clear and concise language. 

• 'Phe part yilayed by tbeot^*acher consisti'd of intcr- 
yiolating a searching (piestion here and there*, as steps 
were omitte'd or insuflicicntly dealt with. 


BDbOD 


Fid. 34. Childn'n’H E.xpcrimontf< 

(d) Planning, measuring, and ruling. The account 
ran somewhat as follows ; ’ First 1 m(*asured the 
paper and found that it was 12 inches long and 
5 inc'hes wide. Then 1 pufthe short (*dges together 
and folded it in half like this (doubling the paper). 
1 measured the doubled paper and found it was 
<) inches long and 5 inches wide. I laid it on the 
desk, measured and marked with my pi'iicil 1 inch 
trom the right-hand side of the yiaper and 1 inch from 
the left-hi nd side, and I found 4 i-nclies left in the 
middle. 1 drew two vertical lines. I measured 1 inch 
from the top of the paper and 1 inch from the bottom, 
and 1 found 3 inches left in the middle.’ 

Suggestions for Improvements 
• It was fotind that up to this point the method out- 
lined by the children coincided almost exactly with 
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that followed by the teaeher in making her own n»odel. 
Aglanee at the children's models showed that, owing to 
a lack of aeenraey in%neasuring and nding. their plains* 
had not beeji faitJifnlly follow (‘(K Thondon' a htth' 
practice in ])lacing th(v*»d(‘r. in marking inches, and in 
ruling lin(‘s was found necc'ssiry. During thi^ practice 
the children diM-overed that it was easy to get the 
lines right, because the ruhu* nu‘a''Urt‘d ‘just a little 
bit ' h'ss than an inch in width. 

1. ('utti)nj 'Fhe children had started t<» cut by making 
a hol(‘ with the jioint of their .sci.ssors in one corner. 
.Vs it was found that this made tin* inner line of tlu* 
fram(‘ uneven it was decided that it was not a good 
midhod. ami an altmnative imdhod was ealhai for. 

Regin in tlu' middle.' sugge^ted one child 'Phis 
suggf'stion was taken and the t(‘a<'her cut ffom Tlu* 
centre of The sipian* ahiiig each of the <liag(»nals, 
beeaux'.as a child remarkeil when slu* had 4ut the two 
up])er ones, ’ that will make if easier to cut along the 
to]).' After the four right-angled triangles had been 
cut some one suggested that a pretty Irame might be 
made by folding liaek the points. 

2, PaMinrj on (hr hark Suggestions were taken as to 

the best nu'thod of keeping the picture in ])laee. One 
thought that jf strijis wei^* < ut vertii’ally from top to 
bottom of tile back, the.sc* might be jiasted down for 
tbe reception of the jiieture. Finally it was decided to 
cut an oblong I inch short<*r and narrower than -the 
picture-frame (viz. 5x4 inches), to pasti* threi* sides 
of tliis to the franu*, h*aving tlu- fourth ojien for the 
insertion of the picture. i 


Construciion of CUish Model 

The teacher showed the children the model she had 
made. After measiiring they found it wa^made just 
like the bejt one they had chosen, only more carefully 
done. The directions were briefly sivnmarized on the 
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blackboard, and the children set to work to make 
their final model. 

Various objects for use in sch(f)l or at home may be 
constructed from stiff paper. 'Fhe envehipes shown in 
Kig. 3.‘l are large enough to hol^ drawing and exercise 
books. 

No. 4 was made from a stiff piece of paper 20 x 20 
inches. 

This was too long to be ruled, hence when the points 
16 inches from the bottomi and 4 inches from the top 
were marked on each side, the 4-inch flap was folded 
over, and the 16-inch doubled to form the bag. 

liurns^'^ Cottage 

•While the children are reading or learning some of 
Burns’s beautiful lyrics, the humble circumstances of 
his early l^^e may be illustrated by allowing them to 
make a model of the ‘ auld clay biggin ’ in which the 
immortal poet was born, and where he spent the first 
seven years of liis life (1759-06). 

During its construction an account of the simple 
kitchen with its archaic sleeping-place set in the 
thickness of the wall will no doubt prompt the children 
to construct such a bed in the interior of tlieir miniature 
houses. The position of the stables at'^the other end 
of the house, and in direct communication with the 
living-room, will be indicated, and in imagination the 
children will form a picture of the infant Robert as he 
toddled through to watch his father tend the horses, or 
started o\i,t with him as he went to plough his land. 
By such personal touches the children s interest in the 
poetry is heightened, and they are helped to picture 
the scenes with greater clearness and sharpness. 

The model in the illustration was made from a post- 
card after a visit to the cottage. 

Suggested method. While Bums ^nd his poetry is the 
centre of interest, show the children a picture of his 
cottage, making^ any remarks that may be thought 
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necTssiiry. Ask them to suggest how tlu‘y would set 
about making it, and wliat materials they would need^ 
(Jive some rough eheilp material sueh as brown pa^er, 
and let them^‘xpertment. Do iiot*allow' too rnuen time 
for this, as the exjieriment is nwrely one stage in tlu* 
work, and time must not be wast(‘d. P<‘rha])s live ti* 
ten minutes should sulliee. When all have made an 
attem})t, eritieisms on the results should follnw. (’oin- 
jiare the relative proportions of tlu* hmgth. breadth, 
and height with those in the jiietun*. Note any gooTl 
})oints in individual models. »S4‘leet mod(‘ls in whieh 
the pro])ortions a])pear to lu* just ; let th(‘ ehildri'ii 
nu'asun' them. ()r ask the ehildn'ii to suggest pro- 
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portion, to /oJd a piece of paper in aeeordanet' with 
sueh suggestions, and to eompan* with the pi< ture to 
see if the result looks right. 

If th^* actual measurements of tin* cottage are known, 
they might be given, and then the children could work 
to scale. If not, eye-measurements must lx‘ relied on. 
Before the house is finished talks about tint home-life 
of the immortal bard might suggest such additions as 
the bed, the stalls for the horses, and the back d(>or 
through which the animals were led in and out. The 
separate piece of paper of which the roof is composed 
should be accurately cut and folded ; then the model 
might be temporarily fixed together. Theijminting of 
the roof, (^pors, and windows in water-colour must be 
done while the paper is flat. • 
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'riie model in the illustration was made from stout 
tiartridge })a})er. 

The piece for the roof measurAl alanit half an inch 
more tlian tl\e roof of the eottage, rfs it wvis to project 
in imitation of the overhanging thateli. It was painted 
in sepia. 

Although at this stage it may not he necessary for 
the teacher to show the (children a ])re])ared model, it 
goes without saying that no teaeher can conduct a 
shecessful lesson indess site has at least thought out 
a ])lan of making one before she starts her class doing 
it ; and so many dilKculties occur in the course of tlu' 
work that it is always safer for h(‘r to hav(' the experi- 
ence and knowh'dge of possible diflicultics, otdy to be 
obtained, by making one herself. « 

Slie must, however, exercise due restraint in offering 
suggestions to the children.' Perhaps her model may 
be idiown at the right psychological stage, but not until 
the children have had opportunities for planning and 
the exercise of their judgement. 

Cardboard Modelling 

'Phe introduction of cardboard offers to the children 
a .series of handwork exerci.^ies retpiiring great care in 
planning and execution. 'Phe training in measurement 
and in planning given in a course of paper modelling 
will help the cTuldren to look ahead, but much more 
exact and accurate work will be neees.sary when card- 
board is introduced. The rigidity of the cardboard, 
and the fafct that it possesses a thickness which must 
be reckoned with, make it a good introduction to 
a course of woodwork when the simpler forms of wood- 
work cannot be taken in the lower stages. 

(^ardboard modelling should not be taken with 
children below the age of nine years. The greater 
demands i»ade on the children ,in the direction of 
accuracy and exactitude will limit the firft work to 
very simple models. 
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Materials. ( anlhoard of nu'diiiiu thickiio^s. 

Rulers with metal Nides. 

Knives. Tlie safest knife has a slu-atli t»r protect ion* 
for tlie finger A\h(‘A (‘lifting. 

Pit'ces of tin or eardJ)oard for cutting on. 

The olijects shoun in the illustrations were made hv 
hoys of ten or eleven in St. Barnahas Bo\s' School 
O.xford, under th(“ instruction of Mr. Howells, 'Plus 
handwork is a recent addition to the curriculum which 
has heen welconu'd hy thf‘ hoys and appreciati'd l)^’ 
th(‘ parents. It is worthy of not(‘ that, all th(‘ nuxlels 
are such as would he aci'eptahle as pn‘.scnts to parents 
or to younger nu'inhers ot the family After tlu* objects 
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have heen taken home' fretpient ie(|U(‘sts f<»r duplicates 
have heen hiade, 

Peneil-l)()xe.s and other u.''eful articles havi* often 
lieen eonstruet(‘d for the u.se ot other cla.s.ses in th(‘ 
school. 

Throughout the cour.''e, efforts were made to riuider 
the exercises educational, and to keep them, as near as 
po.ssiblc to the child's interests. 'I'Ik* method adojited 
in making the little ea.se shown in Fig. '10 is t)']jical 
of the general plan of the lessons. • 

A finished case was sh(.)wn in u.se as a receptacle for 
cards. The pattern was worked out hy the hoys • tin* 
folds were prepared^by cutting half through the tliick' 
ness of the eardboa*rd with the knife. WRen thj* flal 
pattern was cut out the children fixe.d it together, and 
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then saw the need for retaining the four flaps at the 
i^ottoni as a means of strengthening the base. The 
semicircular hole was not cut ^ until the children 
grasped its use as a means of rendering the cards more 
accessible, and so facilitating tht‘«^)rocess of removal. 

As soon as the main details of the pattern had been 
grasped it was repeated in varying shapes and sizes 
by dilferent boys, and applied to dilTerent uses. One 
made a ease for father’s playing-cards, another a 
s}lcetacle-ease, a third a tin^ one to contain his india- 
rubber, which was likely to become soiled if it remained 
loose in the pencil-box. The little ease in the illustra- 
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tion was made by a boy as a receptacle for the small 
pictures of generals which he was collecting. A number 
of the pictures were placed together and measured. 
Then the plan was drawn and the model made up. 


Correlation with other Subjects 

, Cardboard modelling correlates naturally with the 
teaching of geometry and arithmetic. It may also 
occasionally be used to illustrate other lessons, e.g. 
history. P^perties for the dramatization of history 
may .be made, and castles illustrating tl^ various 
periods may be constructed by classes of chilciren work- 
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ing in co-operation. Thus the various kinds of k(‘ep 
used in the Norman period, e.g. tlie .scpiure kec'j) shown^ 
in Fig. 38, and the j^iell-kee]) wiien t)ie central space* 
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was left clear and the l)uilding> wen* constructed 
around it. 

The keep shown in the illustration was modelled 
from a picture of Rochester ('astle. 


CKAPTER VI • 

I.milT WOODWORK 

‘'ruKorigin ot Liglit Woodwork,’* says Mr. .1. H. .Iiidd, 
‘ is shroiidc'd in mystery. No one can write its history. 
We find it in Egyptian temples, (Jhinese joss-houses, 
.Japanese houses, Moorisli casinos, and Swiss chalets, 
in civilized and uncivilized countries, and })roadly, 
whcn‘ver the human race has found sustenance and 
habitation.’ 

Its adtlition to the curriculum of our schools is 
a recent development, and shows the determiaed efforts 
that arc being made to co-ordinate tlu^ handwork of 
little children with the woodwork of the older boys. 

Until recently it was supposed to be possible only 
with very small classes of ten to twenty children, but 
the experiments of such enthusiastic pioneers as 
Mr. Turner, Wimbotsham School, Norfolk, and Miss 
Thwaites, Leyland, Lancashire, have shown that 
it may successfully be taken. with cla.sses as large as 
thirty. 

Educational Value. 'Phe love of hammering seems 
to be innate in the young child. The baby delights in 
pounding rhythmically with his fists or in banging 
vigorously with any object he can grasp. Therefore, 
when the time comes to introduce tools, the hammer 
provides tfie child with congenial and profitable 
exercise for the development of hand and arm. 

Toys made of wood are more solid and durable, and 
as a rule bear a closer resemblance to the real things 
of everyday life, than those constructed in the more 
flimsy materials. Hence working in wood seems a form 

, * 

* ‘ Light Womlwork.’ A sorieH of articles in Educational Ilanduvrk, 
by J. H. Judil, Manchostpr, April 1911. 
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of liaiulwork woll suited to tl»e iienls of tlie ehild 
(luring the period (seven to ivn years) wlitai lie is 
b(‘C()ining dissatisliefl with erude suggestions of real 
things and <lemafiding a. more finished product.* lu 
some cas(^s the very |)i-esene(‘ of scraps of wood and of 
a hammer and nails will stimulate* the* child’s lovi* 
of doing. His delight on beholding a linished toy will 
incite him to fr{‘sh eiforts. When the* work is continui'd 
on (‘ducational line's the making »)t simple articles may 
call out his ingenuity, develop the* virtue's of patieiu-e* 
and perse veraime, and jireparc the* way tor the' little* 
worker to become a capable and ellicienl adult. 


Connexion with Home Life and with Other Subjects 

It is sometimes themght nece.''.siry tor the* child to 
spend se\1}ral lessons in. drill exercise's. 'I'his should 
not be, for his early products shoiild bei rough and 
simple, and such as maybe e*onve*rtcel to some immediate 
use in connexion with his home* or scheioi lile* Kve-n 
where a definite course is folle)we*el his e'arlie'st exe're'ise's 
need not be usele.ss. Small pi(*e*cs of lattice work imwle* 
by each child as a class e\(*rcise may be* jome*el together 
to serve as a fence around the garden e»t the doll's house. 
Kxercises in boring with a bradawl and screwing in 
small hooks may be* utilize'd m the liemie* for hanging 
small keys and other objects. 

The construction of furniture tor the doll's house 
and the manufacture* of other toys sele'cted by the* 
children will provide a .se*rie*s of simiile* moeh'ls connected 
with the study of home life. , 

The measuring and calculating m*ce*s,sary for the 
planning out of models will tcacli the first jirincijilcs 
of arithmetic in a practical way, and will form a itound 
foundation for more advanced work on the subject. 
Perhaps in this connexion a word of warning is ne*(*ded. 
Such teaching of yumber during the handwork le'sson 
should incidental and not forced, anel the^mealel 
should not be chosen merely because it has gn*at 
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possibilities in the direction of number teaching. 
A handwork specialist suggested to an inexperienced 
teacher that number should be taught to children of 
seven and eight yeitrs through thf medium of the 
handwork. As the teacher womlered sceptically how 
this could be done, the innovator outlined briclly the 
number facts that might be learnt during certain 
woodwork lessons. He made his points skilfully and 
convincingly, and as his listener promised to adopt tlu* 
si^gestions, he felt the glow of self-ap])roval that 
accompanies a zealous performance of duty. His 
self-esteem was, however, somewhat lowered when 
a little later he was asked by his ingenuous disciple, 
‘Do you think it is worth while to waste time in 
making up the model afterwards ? ’ . 

Drawing connects naturally with the woodwork les- 
sons, and as through its medium the child's notions of a 
proposed object are made clear and definite before the 
constructive work is begun, and by plan and design 
at various stages of the work the possibilities of failure 
are reduced to a minimum, the children learn to appre- 
ciate its practical value. Since in these days the word 
‘ correlation ’ has almost become a shibboleth in some 
circles, it is well to realize the limitations in particular 
eases. Here and there such' subjects as geography, 
history, and literature may be vitalized by the intro- 
duction of woodwork. Idius while studying the history 
of the Ancient Britons the erection of a rough stockade 
• around clusters of cone-shaped huts made of willow 
or rush, and placed on the summit of a miniature hill 
in the playg'’ound or in a comer of the school, will help 
the children to picture out some of the conditions under 
which our British forefathers lived. The model of a 
British chariot 8ho^vn in Fig. 70 is offered as a sugges- 
tion for such work. During the construction of a 
Swiss chalet, such characteristic features as the stone 
foundation l^v which the wooden ho,use is raised above 
the depp winter snows, the steps by which the , verandah 
is reached, the sloping and widely overhanging roof, 
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and tlie largo stones soinetinios placed (o prevent it 
from being torn away by a violent storm, will give 
many suggestions ofr Alpine life. Stimulated by vivid 
word-pieturfs amUelling descriptions, tin* children inay 
go on to place their chalets in a setting of ‘ mountain 
scenery ’ and thus to'fonn solid concrete foundations 
for further study. 


Wood 

The harder varieties of wood, such as oak, ash, and 
elm, cannot be used by little ehildnai, for their unde- 
veloped muscles are not eipial to th<‘ task of working in 
such material. Suitable wood for tlu* .so-caII(‘d ‘ light 
woodwork ’ is obtained from the', various cone-bi'aring 
trees grown in Europe and .\meriea and ewmmonly 
called deij. for it combines the two es^ential (jualitie.s 
of lightness and softness’ 

As little children can at tir.st only \\orl< with small 
pieces of wood, strips of woo<l im‘asurmg from 2} inches 
to half an inch in width liy a ipiarter of an inch in 
thickness may be purchase<l for u.^e in the lir.st part 
of the course. 

These prepared strips may be a gn^at help in alTording 
pieces of uniform .size bir the class e,\ereis(‘s, but the, 
earl}^ work should not be confined to the use of smdi 
material. It i.s de.sirable that honui and scdiool lib? 
should be connected as intimately as })o.KNible, and 
small rough pieces of wood such as the childnui can 
obtain at home should from the first oecasionally be, 
used at school. 

Tools. The equipment for the work of small children 
(seven to nine years) need not be large, and tools of 
a very light make should be used. It will be* well to 
introduce one tool at a time, and to allow time and 
opportunities for a certain amount of practice with 
each before a fresh one is introduced. The presentation 
of a number of tdol.s before their need htis been felt 
or their purpose clearly understood, is likely tb lead 
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to confusion and to carelessness. The following tools 
have been found suitable for the youngest children : 

■ Ruh'r and pencil. Sawing-bhx^k or bench-hook. 

S^nall brass-backed saw. i , 

llanuncr and small nails (brads or ])anel-pins). 

Rinpty cotton-reel for hammering-anvil. 

Prick('rs, c.g. kind(‘rgart(‘n-4)rick(Ts or meat -skewers. 

JMiers for pulling out nails. 

Kilcs for shaping or finishing the (mds and edges of 
(ho wood. 

Ih'forc th(' small fools arc introduced to the childn'ii 
a scric's of drawings from real tools (such as the saw, tliii 
hammer, &c.) might b<‘ imuh* by tln'in as a correla- 
tivi' to talks, trad(‘ games, and visits to the carpenter. 
Rcs})ect for tools must be taught, and, before cliildren 
are allowed to us<* them, .some steps must b(‘ taken to 
initiate them into correct methods of doin^ so. The 
play-spirit lyay still be pre.sent while' this is being done'. 
Thus SOUK' of the tools might be handled for the' first time* 
during such imitation plays as wouhl naturally follow a 
visit to a carpenter at work or aeliscussion of his trade. 

'fhe first (‘s.scntial to correct methods of working is 
a clear understanding of what on<‘ is e.Kpccted to do, 
and how it is to be done. Thcn'fore the (‘hildren must 
have opportunities of w'atching the various processes 
correctly pi'rformed, and of describing what th(‘V have 
seen. Little by little, as they use their sim})le tools and 
thus leani by experience how to perform the proce.ss, 
their natural inquisitiveness should be encouraged and 
their power of language developed by the practice of 
giving in their own words the ‘ why ’ of each step. 

The Sau'ivg'bhck ^ or Bench-hook is so made that it 
may be fixed or ‘ hooked ’ tirmly against the edge of 
the ordinary school desk to protect it from injury 
during the proces.ses of sawing, boring, hammering, &c. 
Therefore the w'ood of which it is made must not be 
too soft (red deal). These blocks^ may be made at 

' Thir consist H of a htn-k of wooil about 12 inches iqiiarc. with 
a strip of wood 2 inches wide across one end. 
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little cost by the older boys. Little ehiUlren have not 
the knowledge or skill to draw vertical lines for cutting 
across the grain t)f» the wood or to determine tht* 
various angle's ne 4 M*.‘'sary for making diagonal cut!^ or 
‘pointing’ as in Fig.^4(». Vertical and obli(pie (‘Uts 
are therefore made in the piece* of wood which is 
.screwed to the* top of the sawing-block. 'Phe ‘ mitre ' 
cuts and the ‘ jeointing ' s(*cn in Fig. 40 an* made* by 
fi.xing the strip of wood in po.sition in the* block and 
sawing by jilacmg the sa^v in the prepared groove.s. 
The block is thus an adaptation of the ‘ mitre-bo.\ ’ 
st*(‘n in the .Manual 'Praining Room. 

Ho.rrs to hold tool.*' may also be* made of r<*d deal by 
the older bov'' 

'Piu* Sail', .\ftcr sawing has bei'ii watched undi'r 
various conditions. (* g. a carp(‘nt(*r at work in tiis shop, 
another I’f.iss sawing oy their bencli-hooks. and a 
demonstration by the* teacher. (ncIi child should be 
supplied with a small brass-backed .saw. 'Plu'ir int(*n*st 
in tlu* work, with its accompanying soundsand show(‘rs 
of sawdust, will jirobably lx* great, ami th(*y will })ossibly 
lx* bubbling over with kmiwledgi* of tlx* various forms 
of saw Used by the carpenter, the wo(xlman. tlu* stom*- 
mason. and other workmen of their acquaintance. 
Thcn'forc they will w(*lc«me the new and wonderful 
tool with unusual delight. Fvery om* w'ill lx* (‘agi'r to 
use it. and. as soon as may be, they should be given 
a few pieces of waxxl and allowed to do so. Hefon* 
this is done, however, there should be an examination 
of the tiKil. ff)llowcd by a short talk. The eliildren will 
notice that tlx* teeth are bent in tw^o opposite direc- 
tions ; * they W'ill he asked to find out the reason for this 
as they work, and they will be shown how forcing the 
saw' or driving it into the waxxl will push the t^*eth 
out of place and so prewent it from cutting properly. 

They vsill sooj^ s(‘e that a rigid substance like* wood 
could not be cut easily if the ‘ k(*rf ’ (space made b^' 

' 'rh<‘ I'Uttmy aii(i folding of a piece of notched paper will help them 
t-i understanu this. 
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Hawing between two pieces of wood) were not wider 
than the blade of the cutting instrument. 

* Like all beginners, they will at first grip the handle 
tightly and expend far too much force, but by degrees 
they will learn to move the saw gently backwards and 
forwards and to cut with ease. 

Hammej. The children should be shown the method 
of holding the hammer. During a little class drill 
they may l(‘arn the wrist movement by which they 
jnay describe a quadrant pf a circle fis the hammer 
rises and falls. The importance of a skilful and efficient 
use of the hammer to the worker in wood cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Prickers such as were formerly used for kindergarten 
pricking may be useful in making holes for very small 
nails. 'Meaf-skewers are stronger, and therefore more 
suitable for preparing the way before a nail i^ fixed into 
the wood. ^ 

H amine nng -anvil. As the whole success of the 
child’s work depends on whether the nails are carefully 
driven in, it is often better to let the child hammer the 
nail safely through one thickness of wood before fixing 
it in place in the second. This may b(‘ managed by 
hammering the nail over the hole in the centre of the 
cotton-reel. 

The Pliers are useful for pulling out nails that have 
taken a wrong course.' 

Rasps and Files. The use of these instruments 
provides a good means of hand training as the wood is 
shaped and curved. 

The action of the rasp in cutting and wearing away 
the wood should bo compared with that of the saw. 

Olass-paper. This may be used in various ways. 
Th(s usual method of the Manual Training Room is to 
cover a piece of cork by wTapping the glass-paper 
around it. The ends of strips of wood may perhaps be 
shaped better by rubbing them on the glass-paper. 

' ' The tooIsUientioned above (p.04) were selected by Mr. VV. H. Turner, 
whoso ‘book, Thf Witnbotsham System of Educational Woodvork, isshortly 
to be published by Sir I. Pitman. 
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Course of Woodwork done by Young Children 

Tho course of woodwork in (he illustrations, is 
interesting l>(*eause* it shows the early stages in tlu' 
evolution of the work Ijt'vland School. Lancashire. 
The photographs wen* taken entirely from products 
of the first year's work. It is thought (hat this course 
may be suggestive and helpful to otiu'rs beginning 
simple woodwork, although as tiu* teaeluu- was herself 
e.xtierimenting it was inevifable that tlu‘ jirineiple of 
freedom, the right of individual ehoiei' of models and 
of methods of const ruction should b(‘ ajiplied mor(‘ 
tentatively than they would have be(*n had (‘xperienee 
in teaching the subj(‘et given her great (*r eonfidenee. 
'Phe age of the children varied from six to eight pr nine 
years. As, however, the great enthusiasm of Miss 
Thwaites and her staff, atid the co-operation of the 
jiarents, have ereaied (juite special conditions, it is 
jirobable that under more normal einmmstanees th(‘ 
scheme would be found easily workable with ehildriMi 
of from seven to ten or eleven yi'ars. 

More tools than those mentioned on p. !)4 have* 
been used, e.g. a try-s(juare to test or try (lu* accuracy 
of the angles, a small smoothing-plam* and largiT plane, 
a small tenon saw', and various form’s of vice. 

Fine round wire was also used. 


First Lesson M 

For first exercises the childnai were supplied with 
strips of wood, measuring 0 to 18 inches in length, 1 inch 
in width, and | inch in thickness. Their tools eonsist^sl 
of sawing- block, lead pencil, and ruler for first lessons, 
try-square for later lessons, small tenon saw fi incfies 
long, small meat-skew'er, nails j-ineh, J-inch, i-inch, 
and glass-paper to smooth and finish off the rough 
sawn ends. ^ ^ ^ 

The first exercises consist of measuring, marj^ing 
inches and*half inches, sawing off lengths, dividing 
im H 
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them into h{ilv(‘H longways from (‘lul to end and into 
scjuan's or inch divisions ; ruliiijj diagonals for ‘ mitre ’ 
cuts and right-angled ‘ points ’ at one or both of the 
scjiiarc's with which the strip termiliates.' 

During the earliest lessons' as much fn'e work as 
possible was given. This might be varied by lessons, 
each consisting of : 

(1) TalLs about the wood, tlie tools, or the object 
propo.s(‘d or complet(‘d. In some cases only the 



Tio. 39. FifHt Exorcwos. 

material, or the tools, or the model will claim attention, 
at others short discussions on all three will be included. 

(2) Demonstrations by the teacher as to the best 
method of measuring, marking, and sawing, followed 
in some cases by drill in such details as the holding of 
tools. 

(.3) Work by the pupils in w'hich they try the exercises 
shown by the demonstrator and, as soon as possible, 
apply thym to the making of objects. Free choice can- 
not, always be permitted, but the teacher should always 
try, within the limits of the exercise, to 'let children 
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make what they profcr. A .stork of modtOs sliould hv 
available at earli sta^jjo, which tlic chddrin can draw; 
and make up. Kxcept in class work tlu* individjial 
character oftlie w'ork should he sustained by giving 
each child a different model. 

Some of the first exercises in euttinj.i definite 
lengths, in dividing inch -wide laths into sections in 
half from (Uid to enil. and in making diagonal euls, are 
shown in the first row of Kig. It'.t. 

'Flic first practice in hammering was lluit of nail- 
ing together two laths of (‘(pial huigth and thii'kness. 
laid together so that tlu* gram of each went th<‘ same 
w'ay. 

Before using hammer and nails the* children oliservtal 
the ‘grain* of the'wood in tlu* strips and in, a large 
piece of W(|j)d which was shown to belong t«) thi' trunk 
of a tree. They made h'fters by laying the laths on 
each other and were .soon ready to make a imuhT 
After repeating tin* exercises shown, such modi'ls as 
the tlowerpot-stand and the h'tter K wen* among the 
first. 

After building up models two laths deep. a. third 
lath was added, and by this im‘ans imirtised joints wen* 
built up. The joints fit into each other and thus hold 
together without being nailed, e g, the T and M of 
bottom row'. 

This work was followed by the making of toys such 
as the tiny truck, by arranging and nailing on each 
other a series of tlat laths. 


Building up toy nmlfh irho.^e surface shows 
length and breadth only • 

The next step consists of nailing a number of* flat 
laths on others running at right angles to them, flat 
representations of variety of house.s, chu«c;hes, and. 
castles were made. The toy castle shown is an exaHiph; 
of such work. The children’s love of representing real 
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things may bo .satisti<‘(l by drawing on tlu‘ laths 
.with a brush or with pen and yik to indicate doors, 
windows, &c. 

'riiis making of objects in which Hie laths are nailed 
’•close to each other was succe(‘ded by others in which 
spaces are h'ft bet wren each vertical lath as in the 
railings in Kig. 40. 

The illustration shows an example of class work 
when each child made a similar one from a model 



Fid. 40. Modi’In whos(> .iurfaco shows longtli ami breadth only. 

and the directions of the teacher ; 2 was an original 
motlel of a piece of garden railing ; 3 and 4 were 
dravni and made from drawing and model ; 5 was 
made from a model whieh the teacher had constructed. 
Picture-frame. This is an example of class work. 
The teacher had previously constructed a model which 
she-showed to the clavss. The pupils gave suggestions 
as to method of construction. They measured the 
,mo^el t (4 find out its size and the amount of wood 
required. A demonstration lesson was given to show 
mitre cuts, nailing, and fixing the picture in the frame. 
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The pupils had brought their own pietures. After 
the demonstration they were able to proeeed with the 
making of the inod(‘l Vithout further help. * 

• • 

Ki'ercises nailing ends and edges 

(1) With flat laths only, making toy sign-posts, 
signals, such letters as i,, F, k, n, t, looms for weaving, 
and many simple toys. 'I’lu' children can arrange the 
laths in as many ways as possible, and suggest toys to 
be made. 

(2) With flat laths and wider pieces of wood. The 
making of a box without a bottom, such as a section 
used in wooden beehives, would b(^ followed by supply- 
ing the children with pieces of wood wide enougj^i to add 
the bottom and thus comjdete the box. This wood 
may be boifght. or it may be obtained from chalk-boxes 
and similar sources. 


Work with Square Rods 

Such work may be succeeded by the introduction of 
the square rod when many of th(‘ Hat mod(‘ls can be 
repeated in the new material and afterwards combined 
to make simple skeleton cubical models. 

Simple Furniture for Jhll's House 

This was made by six-year-old childnai. 

Chairs. The sizes of th(‘ wood in the two larger 
chairs were obtained from drawings. 

Finished motlels were given to tin* children as guides 
in nailing the pieces together. • 

The tiny chair was made from an original nqHlel 
constructed by another pupil. 

The arm-chair was made entirely by the child. 'rh(i 
method of construction was evolveil inainl^^ by him.* 
although the teacher gave a suggestion here and tliere. 
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'riu' tiny >sto()l wm made by a child from his own ideas 
without any lielp or suggestion as to model or method. 

The tdhie was made from a m(5(h'l in the woodwork 
scheme. i 

'Die model and method for eonstruetion of the .sofa 
was suggested by the teacher, but the work was carried 
out (‘utirely by the pupil. 



Fiii. 41 Snujilr Furniture fur Dull’s House 


Ohyris made from a Box 

'Piu' illuNt ration (Fig. 42) shows class and original 
work doiK' by young ehiUlren. 

The making of the bo.\ was a class exercise. Each 
child made his own model under the din'ct super- 
vision of the teacher and in response to her sugges- 
tions and to those of other children. In later lessons 
individual ideas and construction appeared in the 
adaptation and moditication of this box to various 
purposes. Thus the making of the table seen in Fig. 41 
was suggesteil and carried out entirely by the pupil by 
the addition of four square rods for legs. 

IFAee/.s’. Since most young children, like Toddiein 
Helen Babies, ‘want to slice the wheels go wound’, 
as soon as toy-making begins there is a (lemand for 
wheels to complete the ‘ push-carts ‘ prams &c., 
which the little ones spontaneously select. 

A^l the wheels added to the little vehicles in Fig. 42 
Were obtilined by sawing from a'^round rod of wood 
of about an inch in diameter. They are sawn across 
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instead of with the grain, henee they split easily and 
are only partially satisfactory, but this method of 
cutting wheels seems to be the best that can be devised* 
at this stage,, wheii^ so few tools can be used. Indu'd 
tlie making of strong and serviceable wheels presents 
a problem difficult enough to tax the resources of th<^ 
children in the Manual Training (Vntre* 



Ki(i. 42. objects made from u Itox. 

Other miterinls needed. The children were supplied 
on demand with the narrow strips of wood, ami with 
any other simple material they needed to finish thi'ir 
toys, such as wire for the handh's of the perambtilator 
and spotted print for making tht‘ awning. 

The little cart (top row. I ) was made by nailing to the 
box two strips for attaching wheels and two strijts for 
shafts. The shafts were rounded by rubbing with a 
file and with glass-paper. 

For the second little cart (a lorry) (to|> row, 2) the 
little maker asked for an extra j)iece of wood, to which 
he attached the shafts, leaving small pieces projecting 
by which he could nail them to the cart. This was* the 
child's own idea. 

The first little wheelbarrow was an original idea.* and 
was conccivetl and carried out entirely by the ohild. 
The w heel is attiich<*d by means of a piece of Mout w irc^*. 

The maker of the second wdiecdbarrow' improved on 
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the original idea by rubbing down the handles with 
his file. 

• The cart (second row, 2) was fntirely original, and, 
as may be seen, it was made from i\ stouter and wider 
strip of wood. 

The babies’ perambulator was a suggestion from 
the teacher both as to the model and method of 
construction. 

The examples shown in Kig. 43 were the handiwork 
of the more expert pupils. , 



Fio. 43. Objects mailo from a Bo.x. 

In each case the box made was a class exercise, and 
the idea of its adaptation to other purposes was in 
some cases that of the pupil, in others the suggestion 
of the teacher. Thus ; 

(1) Box with lid. The child suggested the idea of 
fixing the lid. The teacher fell in with the idea and 
supplied him with a piece of stout tape to serve as 
hinge, and with some glue to stick it to the box and lid. 

(2) Knife-box. The teacher suggested the idea and 
the ^hild cut a piece of wood the requisite size, sawed 
off the edges and rounded them with glass-paper. 

• (3 and 4 ) Hutch. Here again th'e teacher suggested 
and the child w orked out her idea. 
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(5 and 6) Cradle, •i. The idea of affixing roekers to 
the box was suggested to tlie pupil, who prepared them 
by sawing off cornels and rounding with glass-paper*. 
The hood of ^he second cr'a<lle was tire child's own iflea. 



Ki(.. 1-W Kuimtun* 



Fig. ^7). litflbfc.uN. 

The /urni/are seen in Tig. 44 consists of tliree chairs, 
a sideboard, and a washstand. 

The chairs were class work, and wen* ma<h‘ /rom 
square rods, with the addition of a seat as in No. 5 
rods and laths half an inch wid(‘ with piece of woAd for 
seat as in No. 4. • 

The sideboard alid the washstand were t^)pied from 
toy models. 
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Flo. 47 


The makers made drawings of the toys and also of 
the pieces of wood required, marking the dimensions 
of each. Tken they constructed their respective models. 
The* door of the cupboard in the lower part of the 
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gideboard was glued on by means of tape, and was 
finished by adding a tiny knob made of a little brass nail. 

The three larger *bedste(uis seen in Fig. 45 are e\^ 
amples of oljjects jnade with sipiare rods. The smaller 



Kii.. -IS Bcfl'if.uls 



Fio. 49. Fnmt View of a Swmt;. a Shop, ami a Mill. 

ones are ma<le from pieces of American whitewood whi(!h 
had been planed and prepared by the pupils. One of 
the small bedsteads has posts made from squard rods. 
The tiny swing in Fig. 4f) is an (‘asy nuKlej also 
marie from square*rods, and was a class ex.i»rcise, • 
The steps were made from rods and narrow laths. 
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The stand was attached to the steps by gluing on 
a piece of tape. 

' Nos. 2 and 3 are letter-racks. • 

No. 5 is a tiny vice, and was a cliiUl's own idea. 

No. 7 is a primitive kind of wagon, and was made by 
the child after he had seen a similar one in his district. 



Fio. .W* Sidi' Viow of a Swidk. Hhop, and a Hut 



Fig. .>1. Wointwork and Kallia. 


The wheelbarrow is an original model, and was made 
by tlic pupil after a more simple one had been tried. 
The child in this model showed a great advance on the 
first dhe that he made. 

Base of first model was 2x3 inches. 

•The slojAig sides were 3 inches the longest part 
and l.| inches in the narrowest part. 
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The stool shows tlu* use to whieh some of tlu' first 
exercises with the b^ace aiul bit were [)ut. 

The toys shown in Fig. 47 ineliule (!) I wo models oT 
a butcher’s shop rtiade from ditTereiit toys ; (2) moMels 
of Noah's arks also copied from toys ; (0) a dog- 
kennel, and (4) a staill. The ro<»f of tlu* latt(T is made 
of linen ; (5) (top row, e(‘ntre) an example of a child's 
homework w'ith the rough materials he can eommaiid. 
It is a model of a summer-hous(‘ whieh th<‘ child had 
seen in the vicar’s garden.* 

Fig. 48 shows examples oi three* bedstejuls ; 1 and 
were made at school, but 2 was imwle at home. 

Figs. 4U and 5t) show', respect ivi‘ly, front aind side 
view's of a swing, a shop, and a hut. 

’ • 

DeticlopuiPuf of the li'o/7.‘ in hittr Years 

During the following year mmh fnrv work was 
allowed, much less demonstnition given, and each indi- 
vidual child liad fuller scope* tee work out his e)wn ideas. 

The work is at present in its thirel ye*ar. anel as far 
as possible entire* fre*edom is alle)we‘el. .Many ot the* 
exercises she)wn above are unne*ce*ssarv, because the 
children are taught to plan. te> measure*, and to inark 
during a preliminary course of pape*r mexle'lling. From 
time to time the servie*e*s e>t the more* ae'comj)lishe‘el 
little craftsmen are enliste*el eai behalf ed be-ginners and 
weaker members. By the* aid of sue'h little* tutors the 
novices are initiateel intee the* we)rk. 1'he* children, 
working together, take it in teirn to e-hexese* the moelels, 
but the selection is e)ften sul)je*ct to the veto of the 
older child. After acting as underHtu<lie*s for a few 
lessons, the beginners work jde)ne for a short |H*rieKl of 
free experimental work. 'PIk* t(*acher noticed a marked 
difference in the choice of the six-year-old and eight- 
year-old children. As a rule the latt<*r selected very 
simple models, wcU within, if not below*, their prtwers. 
Those chosen by the novices, on the other hand, weh? 
much more difficult. It was evident that the rnon; 
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c‘xj)i‘ri(*n(!e(l (jhildrcn thought of the details of construe- 
tion, and were anxious to finish iifatly and accurately. 
1'he younger ones, on the other hand, were unable to 
gauge the difficulties, and merely thdiight bf what they 
would like to make. 

Soon the number of difficulties encountered, and the 
curious and ineffective attempts to remedy faulty work, 
showed that the (diildren had reached a point where it 
was neces.sary to give more definite help than that 
given by their fellow ])uptls and by the occasional 
individual guidance of the teacher. The latter had, 
therefore, to face the problem as to how such help 
should be given. Nothing must be told that could b(‘ 
found out. The children must be led to see where they 
were wrpng and why greater care and accuracy were 
needed to produce satisfactory work. It was j’ound t hat 
sometimes, especially in the farly stages, this guidance 
could be given most effectively by the teacher, together 
with the children, choosing and making a model, bringing 
in the necessary foundation work — sometimes by letting 
them try to make a model without help, and following 
this exercise by another in which the necessary measure- 
ments and directions were given. A comparison of the 
results obtained by the child's unaided efforts with 
those of a model made correctly from given measure- 
ments led the pupil to see wherein the fault lay. 

Like us all, the child leanis as much or more from his 
failures as from his successes, and the teacher should 
not step in until he is really needing help. On the 
other hand, she must not wait until he is disheartened 
and discouraged. The products of this later work 
were naturally leas finished and accurate than those 
shown above, from the point of view of results, but 
it is ‘believed that this freer work will result in deeper 
and more permanent mind growth. 

Books of Referenoo 

Articles in Educational Handwork, by J. H. Judd. 

l^arn by Doing, by J. H. Judd. 



PAPER (’ITTIXC; 

1*APEH CUTTING is ail oct'ujiatioii which can jirohtahly 
be introduced into every soliciiK* of liandwork for young 
children. It leads naturally from th«' |)a|)t'r tearing 
of the babies, through tlu* shaping of clothing for dolls 
or Teddy bears, to the cutting-out of garments for 
children and adults. It is the complement of outline 
drawing and clay^ modelling. >inc(‘ it represents the 
silhouette or repre.seiitation oi the* object in* mass or 
surfaci'. 4dke paper teatiiig. folding, and modelling it 
is adapted for a home (xrupation for bu.sy litth' lingers. 
It provides an excellent mean.s of helping tin' children 
to get a eorr(*el knowledge of form 


Materials 

Since it is soiiietinies easier to do this when the child's 
attention is not distracted by the intnxluetion of colour, 
the special paper provided for cutting and mounting 
is usually black or white, mounted on a white or bhmk 
field. For ordinary work, however, any pa|K‘r of 
moderate firmness may be used. 1'he children may 
practi.se with the paper that has biaui already used 
during drawing and writing lessons. Ordinary surfaee- 
paper and rather thin dra wing-pa jH*r answer the pur- 
pose quite w'ell. 

Scissors with blunt points should be provided, ‘('are 
is needed to keep them in goinl working order, and they 
should occasionally be oiled. As the children progress 
tow'ards the cutti^-out of difficult objects, it may be 
well to have a few pairs of scissors with fine points, 
which may be lent to the most expert workers. 
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PAPER PUTTIN(J 

‘Graded Exercises* 

. In this, as in other occupatioirs, it is iK'cc'ssary to 
plan out a simple, carefully graded (;ourse. Working 
through a course which is w(‘ll within \heir powers 
will help the children to gain confidence in themselves 
and to do their best work. When, however, the 
teacher is a slave to th(‘ course and omits to use the 
occupation in otlu’r ways as occasion offers, it becomes 
a hindrance instead of a help. 

Sometimes paper cutting may serve to help the child 
to obtain new' ideas about matters discus.sed in other 
lessons, sometimes to amplify i(h‘us already gained, 
and sometimes to reproduce from memory or from 
imagination impressions gained in various ways. 

The eerly exercis(‘s should consist of free cutting on 
single paper. Later exercises may occas,'onally be 
traced or drawn, but tlu‘.se arc less valuable as a means 
of eye-training than the fr('c cutting. 'Phe cutting out 
from paper doubled in various ways gives many 
effective designs and U'ads on naturally to stiuicilling. 

Free Cutting 

After some practice in the u.se of the scis.sors has been 
given, and the children have learnt how to move the 
paper to meet them as they cut, a beginning should be 
made by cutting out in single paper very simple objects 
such as a ball, an orange, or a pear. 

A talk on a fruit or a vegetable may profitably be 
follow'ed by an attempt to cut out the form in paper. 
Thus a useful and effective exercise which would fit 
into any simple scheme was done by a class of six-year- 
old children.* The talk had been on the potato. From 
his individual specimen each child cut out a potato 
in paper while the teacher drew' the potato plant on 
a sheet of brow'll paper. Then the children coloured 
their* ‘ potatoes ’ by the use of crayons, and lastly those 
who had Cut out the best potatoes were allowed to 

‘ Miss Nelly Ingle, Suramertown, Oxford. 
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go out and stick the!u on to the roots of <lu‘ |M)tato 
plant drawn ))y the t|‘achcr. 

Simple toys may well (‘liter into tlu‘ scheme, 
and at ( 'hrishnas-ftme a larg(‘ ( 'hristma'^-lrei' may he 



Kit;. .'»2. Human Ship. 

drawn by the teacher, and the- ehildn;n may be allowed 
to ‘ dress ’ it by sticking on the most worthy of the 
products of their pajHT cutting from toys. 

While stud>nng life in Holland and the chief charac- 
teristics of Dutch Wnery, an enthusiastic* teacher ^ 

’ .Mins Tennant, i>t LuUm, 
ur.i I 
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delighted her little jmpils by allowing them to cut out 
/n their drawing-paper tulip iJants and Howers in 
various stages ot developmeiit. On tlu* base of each 
cut-out specimen was left a tiny oblt)ng of j)aper which 
when folded back enabU'd tlu‘ llower to stand in the 
tulip Held formed in a targe sand-tray. A distant view 
of this Held was v(‘rv n^alistie to the children. 



Kui. r»;t. Sn\(»n ship. 

Many co-operative efforts of the kind will be found 
useful in work for young children. Thus ' Noah's ark ’ 
and its contents provides a series of models suitable for 
individual work in which many may join towards 
a common end. 

The illustration of stories may be effected by allowing 
groups of children to imdertake certain parts of the 
story. TJhese may be unified by being arranged in 
groups and pasted on a sheet. A pretty dado for a 
class may be made by pasting flowers, birds, or butter- 
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Vai'er (•i’'n’iN(i 

Hies, cut out hv the children, on strips of inoderiitely 
stout paper and fixii^ it around the class. 'I'he prcj 
paration (d such a dado will t<‘aeh the prinei})l(i of 
re]>etition and so prepare tlu* way for d<‘sijj;nin^. 

While studying strange ju'oph's. such as tlu* Kskiinos. 
th(' ('hihlren may he helped tt> g<‘t e(un*ct impressions 
about siu h c^‘a^ure'^ as the whale, the walrus. th(‘ s(‘al, 



Ki 4. rn NoiiiiAM .ship 

the bear, and the Kskinio dog by observing })i(dures 
of them and trying to cut them out in paper. 

While stories of the Cave Men are Ixung told, sonu^ of 
the gigantic contemporary prehistoric animals ma^ be 
cut out and compared with those to be seen at the 
present day. • 

Sometimes, when the subject is too difficult for the 
children to attack, yi frt*e cutting, silhouette^ of card-, 
board may be given, around which the children, may 
trace, cut, and thus obtain some idea of the object. 

1 2 
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iV very effective aid to the teaching of history may 
Ipe given by having a dado arouml the room on uhieh 
may be pasted weapons, boats, chariots, armour, and 
ottier objects illustrating the period under discussion. 
Some of the boats shown in this eliapter were taken 
from such a class illustration. 

Jn one sehooP where this was done a lim' of time 
on which each ju'riod (prehistoric, early British, Saxon, 
J)anish, Norman, IMantagtaiet, &c.) was marked ran 
side by side with tlu' illustfation. 'Fhe children occu- 
pied their span‘ tim(‘ in tin* study of availabh* books 
and piidurt'S of the various periods and in vying with 
each otluT to produc(‘ suitabh* contributions to their 
‘ gallery iiu' result was V(*rv striking and edu- 
cative t,o tlu' children. 'Po this iv.sult the habit of 
acting spontaneously any sciaies which ^s<>cm(‘d to 
lend themselv(‘s to >uch trciftment. and th(‘ discussion 
of costum^ and armour which took plac(‘ during 
a preparation for a more aml)itious acting of historical 
scenes at a school ' .\t Home contributt'd largely. 

' ('ctiOal S( IkhiI, Oxfoul (.Miss (‘luulwick) 
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l)UA\MN(i sliould play a valuahlr part m tiu' chiUrs 
('(Ui(*ati()n. It haids to morr (‘xact and cardnl nliscrva- 
tion ; it j)rovid(‘s tlu* child.with a iiu'ans of 
what can ottcn be exproM'd in no other way. and it 
heljis liiin t(» synthe^i/.(‘ M'atlertal impressions, and to 
deept'ii and clarify vague p(Te(‘pti<»ns. 

'Phe child needs many forms «»l aetiviti»‘.s to (*nable 
liim to ‘ lay hold upon the world that surnmnds him 
and to hel{) him to reah/,(‘ the ideas which iloat*through 
his mind. • J)rawing is o^c of the. most imjiortant of 
tliese, and it offers a \aluable nu'ans of , reinforcing 
the eonstruetive aetivitn‘S. 'Phus when tlu* ehildriMi 
construct models such as those* of the various dwellings 
or iiH'ans of transport eharaeteristie of other times or 
places, the knowledge gained incidentally from laetiire. 
and description may o(‘easionally lie utilized in making 
simple skc'tehes of typical scenes illustrative of the age 
or the region to whieli a jiartieular model belongs. 

The habit of making sketches of simpU* modeds of 
such handwork as an Indian wigwam, tlu^ .summer or 
wdnter dwelling of the Eskimo, a Lafip, an Arab, or 
a Kirghe.se tent, a pygmy hut, a (Ireek chariot, a Komaii 
galleon, a dragon-ship, a two-winged Nile-boat, or a 
sledge, and of working up the knowledge ni'cessarv for 
the crudest attempt to give them some eharacteristii; 
touches of their natural setting, will tend to stimulate 
the spirit of re.search and to encourage the indi'pendent 
effort without which no real education can take |jlace. 

Such work will vary greatly wdtli the powers of tlie 
little artists. Starting from unintelligible scribble it 
often develops into spirited pictures of such scenes aV 
the landing of the Ronian.s, or of the ‘ hardy Norsemen ’, 
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of the storming of a castle, of the coastal life of the 
Eskimos, or of toboganning in Ctyiada. 

* Drawing from memory trains tlic child to recall 
mertiory images, to discover discrepancies, and to 
create a desire to make good such discrej)ancies as 
occasion arises. It should hav(^ a large place in any 
scheme. Work on wall boards, from a model placed in 
a prominent position in the room, often resolves itself 
into an exercise in drawing from memory, since after 
the first observation the ^'oung child seldom turns 
round to look at tlu' model until he has completed his 
drawing. Regular exercises in drawing from memory 
should be given, and should include the sketching of 
simple objects in daily life bcdore they are attempt('d 
from a model, as well as tho.^e whigh have been drawn 
in a previous lesson. Sonudimes the work will (‘onsi4 
of a seri('s of attempts diu'ing which lid- model is 
alternately .exposed and hidden from view, and some- 
times opportunity for out-of-sehool pn-paratiot) may 
be given by announcing the subject the day before. 
Steady practice in drawing from memory objt-cts simple 
enough to stimulate the child to do his best work will 
prove an excellent means of teaching him to ‘ sec* ’ 
and of developing and revealing to him his ow n powers 
of graphic representation. Little by little, as he gains 
confidence in himself, his drawings w ill show incn‘as(‘d 
boldness and spirit. 

What Children should Draw 

Most people are now agreed that children should 
draw things in wliich they are strongly interested. 
Therefore, before wo can decide what a child should be 
asked to draw' at any particular period, we must know 
what ho loves to w’atch and w hat he does spontaneously. 
This'w'e can all discover by observing children under 
varietl conditions, in the home, the street, the field, and 
(he playground, as well as in the school. Thus we may 
touch the borderland of the child’s world. 
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Most children love toys, and above all toys that move; 
therefore we let theni draw toy motor-ears, engines, 



roundabouts, horses and carts, windmills,, wet^her- 
vanes, and such fai^inating objects as Jump Jim ( Vow, 
fool's baubles, and monkeys on sticks. For the earliest 
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efforts very sinqilt' objects must be elios(*n. Such 
toys as a ball, free or attached to a string, a eu[) and 
ball, a small racket with a ‘ pat-Wll a top, a whip, 
a kite, a battledore and shuttleeoek, and a ski})ping- 
rop(‘ make good subjects for first lessons. 

hi a past which is not very remote, the drawing of 
a class of young children has in some eases bivn limited 
almost ('iitirely to that of plant forms, A study of 
children’s spontaneous drawings teaches us that in 
I'arly stagi's the child, like Ihe savage, prefers to tlraw 
animal and human forms, while the drawing of plant 
forms indicates a later stage of devi'lopment. ^'lowers, 
leaves, and fruits form excellent studies for occuhional 
sketches, but they should not be [iri'sented so fre- 
(piently as to exclude other subjects. 

Kven^in town schools animals ar(‘ ofti'ii k(‘pt as pets 
or introduced for short pt'^iods. Such ('features as 
canaries, dgves, hens, ducks, tame mice and rats, frogs 
and tadpoles, fislu's, and rabbits may be drawn from 
‘ life ’ in the schoolroom. In the country the subjects 
offered for choice from the animal kingdom are more 
numerous. Of course finished drawings of animals 
cannot be expected, but the children should be encour- 
aged to draw as freely as they talk, both in and out of 
school, and to bring to school the results of their home 
efforts. They seem to be united to the young animals 
with a special link of sympathy, and tlu'y will gladly 
draw t he proud duck sailing at the head of her ducklings, 
or the clucking hen followed by her brood of downy 
chicks, while the more skilled make praiseworthy 
attempts to represent the tiny colt as it stands near 
its mother, or the woolly lamb frisking in the green 
fields. 

The child loves action, and his picture of a flower 
drawn from a vspecimen may be infused with life by 
the aMdition of the bee or tlie butterfly sipping honey 
as it* passes, while to the sketch of a river-scene a 
painting of the dazzling dragon-Hy may form a pleasing 
finish ' 
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'rhe childroirs love of representing men, women, and 
children by crude methods, once so sternly discouraged, 
should also be stimulated and tfcveloped. Thus one 
child may ‘ })()se ’ as model for a iew minutes, after 
which the cihildren make their rough sketches. 

('hildren are always interested in the work done by 
their elders ; hence tools and domestic utensils are 
often suitable objects for children to draw, but the 
choice sliould (lcj)en(l on what they Inm* seen in use. 

Thus the child who has 
watched his fatlu'r digging 
in the garden, planting and 
watering seeds, and who lias 
imitated the process in his 
own way^will be in a position 
to make a good drawing of 
spiides, garden Urks, jiails, 
watering-pots, w heelbarrows, 
&c. 

At hay-making or harvest - 
time children who have 
observed tlu‘ process from 
beginning to end will be able 
to make more or less faith- 
ful drawings of the scyth(‘s, 
sickles, forks, and other tools, 
the. haycocks anil stacks of 
corn, the loads of hay or 
corn, the hay- or corn-rick 
and ladder, either directly from the object or from 
memory. 

After the details of any agricultural scene, such as 
ploughing, hay-making, harvesting, or gardening, have 
Deeii drawn, one child might pose to represent one of 
the workers, and lastly the scene might be completed 
by h few eharacteristie touches, e.g. haycocks, if 
a hapy-maker is being represented, a garden as a back- 
ground for a gardener, &c. * 

Thh habit of sketching portions of the familiar hills, 



Ki(i I’atihinu the 
I’araihiitc. 
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lakes, rivers, and plains of the lloineland will he the 
best possible preparation for the cultivation of the 
})ower of visualizing land-forms in other regions, wheir 
such memory piettires form the basis of new setiu's 
built up in imagination from pictures and vivid dc'- 
seriptions. Thus geography may Ihtouu' a live* subject 
closely eonneeti'd witli everyday lif(‘. 


Impressions must be vivid 

If the child’s drawing of an ol)jeet or a scene is to 
lu' as full and (‘om])let(‘ as he is capable ol making it. 



Kjti <»4. All A* lopl.iii. 


it is important that his impressions shouUl be vivid, 
d’herefore in order that his attention may be com- 
pletely focused on a subject, it is not only necessary 
that he shall be (piite familiar uith it, but that he shall 
recently have had opportunitie s of getting irnjiressions 
from other senses than that of siglit. Tiiese condiUons 
are admirably fulfilled when the child is asked tei draw 
a model which he* has latedy constructe d. • 

Before the children bc-gin te> elraw' a te>y, se)me‘ wie*m- 
bers e)f the class 4iouIel Ik* alle)wee| to play with it< 
Ixdore they try tee draw a peise* suggesting action* sue h 
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us skipping, sawing, or spinning, sonic of them should 
he asked to perform the aetion^lhey are to jiortray. 
t)ften a choice of ])ositions must he mad(‘. and wlien 
thi^ is the ease the children should* lie allowed a voice 
in th(^ di'cision. Such a toy as a monk(‘y on a stick 
may he drawn in a numhm- of ])osition!', and when' 
sev(‘ral toys an' availahh', children may he allowed 
an individual choice'. After tlu' earliest stages, objects 
shoidd h(' arrange'd in groups suggc'stive' of their use. 



Kit;, (m. 'I’lio Ito.it Race. 

Thus a spade and pail would he a suitahle group for 
a child who has just returned from sand-digging and 
eastle-huilding at the seuvside. 

Children wlio have just ])layed in the hay or taken 
a vital part in the life they are asked to depict, are 
likely to make much more spirited drawings than can 
l>e made hy those who merely see the work from the 
outside. It has lieen said that the oontrihutions made 
hy the other senses — such as the smell of flowers, the 
tast(^ of fruits, the sounds natural and artificial that 
mayhe heard, and, above all, the knowledge of form 
gained by handling objects — are faluahle in helping 
a child to enter more fully and completely into the 
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heart of a seeiu‘, and henee to a more vivid re])resen1a- 
tion f)f it. • 

We luive alreadv s])oken of t)u‘ part whiidi draw- 
ing .‘^lioukl play a means of aeijniring knowlecfga^. 
Ineidentally tlie arti.stie in.stinet>> will la* eultivated, 
hut our main aim is that of Iu‘l])ing the child to nndcr- 
stand tlu* world around him 

‘ 'the child who tri(*s to draw what he M*e^ is training 
his ])(nver of observation, not less than his power of 
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ex])res>ion. As he ])a‘'ses and repasM-s between tlu* 
obj(‘et of his peree])tion and Ins representation of it, 
tliere is a eontinuous gam both to Ins vision and to 
his teehni(pie. 'I’he nion* faithfully he tries to render 
his imjiressioii (»f the object, the more does that imjires- 
sion gain in truth and strength : and in proportion as 
the impression Ix-eomes truer and stronger, so doe^the 
rendering of it lxa*ome more masterly and more 
correct.’ ^ • 

When we understand the function of drawing in 
the education of tlTt* child we realize that the highly 

' What Isnnd ]\ hnt Mtqhl rn,h\ K (F .\ IIolim-H, pp. 84-5. 
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finished product which is not the result of the child’s 
own i)erc(‘ption, hut a mere copying of a preliminary 
*sketcti made by the teacher, or an application of a pre- 
scnhed formula, is wors(‘ than valueless, because while 
the cliild thinks lie is learning to draw he is really 
gradually losing the power of observation. 

‘ And with th(' wasting ot the power of observation, 
the t‘X(‘(uitive power is gradually lost ; for perception 
is ever inteqienetrating, reinforcing and stimulating 
expression ; and wlu're tlu'eye is blind, the hand, how- 
(‘ver skilful its men' manipulation may be, neces.sarily 
falters and loses its cunning.’^ 

The teaclu'r should Ix' the sympathetic friend or 
(‘Ider sister, to guide, to stimulate, to encourage, or to 
console^ 

It has b(‘('n said by good authorities that the jiupils 
of a t(‘ach('r who cannot draw become inore expert 
than do those' of the injudicious te'acher who is too 
ready to draw for her class." This may be true, and it 
is a fact which contains much comfort for the teacher 
who is not gifted in this direction. Probably, however, 
the zeal of a ])articular teacher may more than com- 
pensate for her lack of skill in tin* art of drawing. 
On the other hand, an occasional opportunity to watch 
an artist at work will give a valuable im])etus to the 
child’s work. 

Only too often the average teacher has so little 
power of drawing that she reduces the representations 
of her o[)jects to mere symbols. Moreover, the same 
symbol always represents the same kind of object, 
however different the conditions may bt'. Thus oiu' 
type of castle on one type of hill always illustrates the 
castle of a story whether the story be mythical or real. 
A tVee is always composed of a brown trunk with 
a gl^ibular appendage to represent branches. A side 
view' of a boat with one sail does duty for a lifeboat, 
a fishing-boat, &c. . 

Wljen the teacher draws for illustrative purposes, the 

' What /« and }It(fht Ht\ pp. 84 * Ibid. pp. 178 80. 
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objects represented should be shown in n variety of 
positions. The children should not b(‘ given a drawing 
of an object or a s('ene before they are asked to ski‘tch* 
it, because it is prbbable that the drawing will b('*so 
photographed on the mind as to hind<T the child from 
making a faithful copy of the object as he s(‘(‘s it. 

In a School in I'tojna Kgeria thus (h'.serilx's her 
method of giving a drawing les.sun ‘ ‘ I gave* (‘ach 

child an ivy h'af and said, ‘ \ow look w<‘il at it.” 



Kii; *>7. .Milk ('.lit. 


We talked about its j)eeuhanties. looking at it all the 
time, and then I told them t<i draw one, still looking 
back to the leaf from time to time. Then J ('xamined 
their drawings. A good many uere. <»f course, faulty. 
In those ca.ses 1 did not say. X<». you are wrong ; 
this is the way,” and go to tlu* blackboard. I said, 
” In such and such a jiart is ymirs the same as the leaf 't 
What is different ? How cun you alter it ‘f ” &c? I 
made them tell me their faults. There was no bl^iek- 
board demonstration.’ 

' M’A a rind What He, p. ITft. 
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Materials 

• The child’s well-known love of scribbling on the one 
hafid, and on the other his iindev#lo})ed muscles and 
the obvious harmfulness of keeping him too long in 
one position, suggest that he should be su])plied with 
a medium which may be obedient to his lightest touch, 
and by means of which broad etfeets may be obtained 
through free arm movements while working on a large 
surface. • 

A sup])ly of th(‘ common blackboard chalk, and as 
much vertical surface as can be afforded on the walls 
of th(^ classroom, or an ap])aratus ])rovided for the 
purj)ose, se(‘ms to be the best way of meeting the child’s 
need. 'Phe drawing on a large .scale which is thus 
eneounfged demands a certain amount of movement, 
and nrovidc's a welconu* eluuige from the s^at work on 
which so ruuch of his school time is a])t to be spent. 

Large drawings ar(‘ also fnapumtly made with chalk 
on sheets of brown ])aper, ])laced on the desks or tables, 
or pinned to the wall. 

LVayo/Ks. d’luTc are many forms of crayon and pastel 
which may be obtained more or less cheaply, and 
which provide the colours so neces.sary for satisfying 
the young child’s craving for bright things. While they 
are not so well calctilated to encourage bold free draw- 
ing as are the coarser kinds of chalk, they are valuable 
for many kinds of work. Unfortunately, however, one 
often has to choose b('tween a pastel which is so soft 
and friable that the drawings rub off very easily, and 
a crayon which is inclined to be hard and grea.sy. 

Unless the crayons or pastels are good enough to 
make faithful colour-matching possible their use .should 
as st)on as possible give place to that of water colour. 
For the limited range of colours usually available tends 
to accustom the children to be satisfied with an approxi- 
matt* result, and hence to encourage insincerity of 
Expression. 

They offer, however, a facile medium for the children’s 
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first i‘\|H‘rimcnts in colour-hltMuliiig. and huik* vcm'v 
satisfa(;t(>ry flTirts nni^v In* olitaiiu'd ))y lightly nihhing 
one colour on to another, or hy rnhhing them on in 
parallel lines. • 

IKafcr colour. Much <»f th(' work done hy children 
consists of so-called 'brush work'. 'I'his is usually 
done in nionochnjine or in colour mi.xed hy th(‘ teacher 
ready for the children's us(‘. Kor e.xample, a ilow’cr 
such as a dog-rose is obtained for (‘ach m<‘inlH*r of 
a class. When colours are tised each child is usually 
provid(‘d with paint in thre(‘ colours green (for leaves 
and stalks), pink (for flower), and yi'llow {for stamens). 
When this method is followed f«>r s(»me time, the cliild 
is forced to shut his (‘yes to all tin* subth‘ gradations 
of shade and of Jint , ind<‘ed, after a hwv years' 
practice with prej)are(f colour, he beeomc's blind to 
their very •))resence 1'h>^^ may lx* se(*n wdien the 
mixing of th(‘ir ow'ii colours is dcK'rreil • until the 
children rcNich the age of twelve*, or wh(*n tlii'v are 
promoted to the upper classes of an elementary scliool. 
They hav(‘ so long been accustomed to paint in om^ 
Hat and level tint, and to disregard all the beautiful 
effects to be seen in nature's colouring, that the belated 
introduction of a box of paints for their individual use 
finds them (for a time at least) (piite unable to avail 
themselves of the opportunities it offers them. The 
only remedy seems to be to allow the children from 
the first to use their own (‘olour boxes. Of course 
their first efforts will consist of mere daubs, but the 
exercise of patience and symf>athy will be rewarded 
by the (‘hild’s progress in the power to see, to enjoy, 
and to reproduce something of the gorgeous colour 
feast spread by nature. 

The Imd pencil is a valuable nmdium whether if is 
used alone or for sketching in outlines of objeetj or 
parts of scenes to be painted in colour. When used 
for sketehing or shading too hard a pencil should *not^ 
be selected. A vanety of pencils will be found useful 
for various purposes. Thus a H.B. pencil may be 

1273 K 
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used tor th(‘ outlincH ami the lighter shade, and a R. 
()r a H.H. for the darker shadows. 

(jJuirrml and u'hiie crayon may sometimes be em- 
ployed for emphasizing the lights jtnd shades. 


Work in Water Colour 

Th(‘ brush may })e used in a variety of ways oji 
a surfaee whieh may be dry, partly dry, or wet. 

1. On a dry surface. 

(fi) Drawing lettc'rs or small objt'ets hke a hairpin or 
a gla.ss-headed pin with tiu* poinl of the brush on plain 
f)a})er. 

[b) Mass drawing, 'rhe whole or any part of the 
brush will be used as occasion re(piires. 

(r) Painting washes. 

2. On a wet surface. 'Phe surfaee is painte’d w it h water 
and the colours an* dropped in and allowed to bhaul 
on the paper. This method produces freslu'r and mon* 
beautiful colours than can be obtained by mi.xing on 
the palette. 

Among the water colour drawings whieh may be 
made by young children are plant and animal forms, 
objects of various sizes and shapes, landscape scenes, 
illustrations of lessons, &c. 

Colour. Some work should be done in each of the 
primary colours before the children proceed to mix 
them for the production of the secondaries. For the 
very first lessons, while the child's whole attention is 
absorbed in the mere laying on of colour, such artificial 
objects as the Gift I balls are suitable, and perhaps 
preferable to natural objects : but painting from 
nature is the best means of training a child to appreciate 
beauty of colour. The painting of such natural objects 
as a cherry, a tomato, a lemon, an orange, and a leaf, 
may be alternated by that of artistic artificial objects, 
such ais a bow of ribbon, a simple piece of pottery. 
Inartistic articles should never be chosen. 

During water colour drawing, children ^vill to a great 
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(‘xtent ‘ t'volvi' llieir own ttrliniciiu* but oct jisional 
exercise in the use of the point of the brush, in making 
lines of varying tlijckness, in tlu* use of tlie brush, in 
building up masses, or in moving it from h'ft to right, 
as in laying on washes, will bo found helpful. 

It is perhaps more difticult to um‘ tlu* point of the 
bru.sh than to paint an object in mass or to paint 
a sim|)le wash ; while soim* t(‘ach(‘rs will choose to 
b(‘gin by painting sim])le objects, others will prefer to 
start their jmpils making washes to n'present such 
scenes as a blue sky. a green lield, or a stn'tch of 
yellow sand. 


Dkmon.stk^tion Lks.son (children agc'd seviav years) 
• A Cloud If Sky 

On a line day when the sky was full of large' Ih'ecy 
clouds, the children went into the playground to 
observe the ('louds and the blm* sky. They th(*n 
returned to their classroom, where the following 
apparatus was ready : 

Small paint box(‘s, containing three primary colours. 
Camel hair brush (No. 0). Small bottles of water and 
piece's of clean rag (brought by each cliild for his own 
use). 

Brmh drill. The children were shown how to move 
their brushes from left to right. 

(a) In the air. 

(k) On books. 

They dipj>ed their brushes in tla'ir small jars or 
bottles of w'ater and painted on their papers in water. 

The teacher next painted on her large piece of paper 
which w'as pinned to the blackboard, and showed the 
children how to take a little blue from their palcitcs 
and to drop it into the wet 8urf»iee of their papeaby 
passing the brush lightly across. 

When the children had finished this, a little* dis- 
cussion of the cloudy sky took place to recall to their 

K 2 
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minds tiie cloud-|)i(;tures they had seen. 'I'hey were 
.next shown how to take a little piece of cloth and wipe 
out the clouds into any shapes they remembered. 

^he chi(‘f faults were a tendencyHo take a great deal 
too much paint, to disturb the surface and spoil the 
effect by too much brush movement and pressure. 

The teacher thus learnt that she must try and show 
the children the need for using the brush lightly and 
gently during the next lesson period. 


Books of Reference 

W'hHt Isaml What Mi<,ht H> , l.y K. (I A. \\o\uu^. 
!>chool and Ihnnr /.i/c, by 'I'. (J. Kooiht. 
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RK1MU)1)U(T1()X OF PRIMITIVK 
IXDUSTHIKS 

The artificial coiulitions of nKuIcrii life, the intro- 
duction of the factory >vstem. and of the (‘lahorate 
machinery of this age of science, have surrouiKh'd tlu* 
growing child with processes .so complex as to he beyond 
his power »)f und(‘rstanding. This is discouraging to 
him. sinc<‘ the h<*aJthy restless spirit of inquiry, so 
lU'ct'ssary to his dev(‘lo])ment, tends to give* j)lace to 
a non-criti<^al acceptance -of things as h(‘ finds them, 
afid, moreover, the deadening and stitiirjg of 4ns natural 
curiosity tends to retard, if not to arrest, his mental 
growth. 

Xot many g<‘nerations ago fas in ndanhal civiliza- 
tions to-day), all the simple industries connected witli 
the production and ^^reparation of food and clothing 
were ])crformed within tlie limits of a single household, 
or were centred in the village or immediate mughbour- 
hood. In those more primitive times tlu* children were 
early initiated into the mysteri<‘s of such typical forms 
of industry, for facilities existed for the observation of 
the work at all its stages, and tliey w(‘re expected to 
help in certain branches, and thus to share in the 
work. 

‘ We cannot says Dr. Dewey, ‘ overlo(>k the factors 
of discipline and of eharaeter-lniilding involved in this ; 
training in habit.s of order and of industry, and in *1110 
idea of responsibility, of obligation to do sometljing, 
to produce something in the world There was always 
something w'hich r(;aily needed to he, done, and a*real 
necessity that each member of the household should* 
do his part faithfully and in co-oiHjration with ofhers. 
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Personalities which became effective in action were 
bred and tested in the medium of action. Again, we 
bannot overlook the importance for educational pur- 
poses of the close and intimate acc^uaintance got with 
nature at first hand, with real things and materials, 
with the actual proce.sses of their manipulation, and 
the knowledge of their social necessities and uses. In 
all this there was continual training of observation, of 
ingenuity, constructive imagination, of logical thought, 
and of the sense of reality .acquired through first-hand 
contact with actualities. Th(“ educative forces of tlie 
domestic spinning and weaving, of the saw-mill, the 
grist-mill, the cooper shop, and the blacksmith forge, 
were continually operative. 

‘ No number of objcct-les.sons, got up as object-lessons 
for the ‘sake of giving information, can afford even the 
shadow of a substitute for acquaintance with th(^ plants 
and animals of the farm or garden acquired through 
actual living among them and caring for them. No 
training of sense-organs in school, introduced for the 
sake of training, can hope to compete with the alert- 
ness and fullness of sense-life that comes through daily 
intimacy and interest in familiar occupations. Verbal 
memory can be trained in committing tasks, a certain 
discipline of the reasoning powers can bo acquired 
through lessons in science and mathematics ; but, 
after all, this is somewhat remote and shadowy com- 
pared with the training of attention and of judgement 
that is acquired in having to do things with a real 
motive behind and a real outcome ahead.’ 

Dr. Dewey felt that the culture value of typical 
industries might be so great that he introduced them 
into his school as ‘ active centres of scientific insight 
into natural materials and processes, points of depar- 
ture whence children shall be led out into a realization 
of the historic development of man ’. 

The experiments made by Dr. Dewey at Chicago 
and by Professor Findlay at Mahehester have been 
full of significance to all educationists. They have 
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taught 118 how to supply the child with a motive by 
i lioo.sing work which js really congenial to him- work 
in which the end is not too remote ; how to call forth* 
his powers of inv^mtion by approaching tlu* w(»rk 
experimentally ; how to introduce science and art in 
a practical way; and how to pn‘pare the child to be 
an active and intelligent member of a community. 

It is good that we slnmld from time to time try 
to regard our work from a fresh stand})oint. Hy 
keeping the mind in action we retard the ])etrifying 
process that will set in whim we allow oiirsidvi's to 
settle into a rut by repeating, automaton-like, one kind 
of exercise in one particular way. 

While we can be faithful to certain never-(‘hanging 
principles, we may constantly vary the* details of our 
method. Tliis will help us to pri'si'rve the*mental 
I'lasticity n^ci'ssary to adapt ourselves to (‘ver-cliar)ging 
conditions. As Lowell says ; , 

New occasions teach new duti(‘s, 

Time makes ancient good uni'outh, 

Tliey must upward drivi' and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 

It is true that but few of us pos^esH the fac ilities to 
carryout such an ex})eriment as that made at (Chicago 
by Dr. Dewey and his .stafT, but a study of such work 
will reveal to us many illuminating ideas which we may 
apply to our own. 

The children’s effort.s to project themselves into times 
when many of the comforts and a])plianceH w(' asso- 
ciate with our everyday life were lacking, to picture 
man under conditions so different from our own, to 
trace his development from savagery upw'ardR, And 
thus in imagination live through the same stages, 
offers a mental training which cannot perhaps bi^ so 
well effected in any other way. Such studies of the 
dawn of civilization may well be introduced into the 
junior classes of our schools (seven to nine or ten years), 
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and where intelligently worked, will help to bridge 
the gap that sometimes exists bel^ween the kindergarten 
•and the upj)er school, and will form an admirable basis 
fop the more formal study of histoiV and geography. 

The honu^ life of the children is the central theme of 
many of the talks and j)lays of the infants’ .school and 
kindergarten. From this we may pass naturally to 
a picture of ‘ lon^, long ago and thence to the evolu- 
tion of the common objects of eveiyday life and the 
imitation of simple industries. Like other returns to 
nature, this is welcomed by the children, and it provides 
admirable facilities for experimental handwork. In 
an agricultural district a study of the growth of corn 
in any special locality may be compared on the one 
hand with tlie simple methods fojlowed by our fore- 
fathers, 'and on the other with those at pre.sent employed 
under more primitive conditions. This iJc-ill provide 
opportunities for tracing the development of imple- 
ments from the early criule stone or wooden makeshifts 
to the more elaborate tools or mac'hinery in iise to- 
day. The evolution of the spade used by their fathers 
in gardening is an interesting study for the children, 
who might trace its course through such stages as the 
following : 

1. The pointed digging .stick. 

2. A similar stick weighted with a ])erforated stone, 
which served as foot-rest. 

3. A digging stick with a one-sided blade, to which 
was tied a foot-rest, made of a forked piece of wood. 
This developed into a similar implement made from a 
single piece of wood. 

There might be parallel developments, including 
spades made by tying the handle to a blade of bone, 
perforated to carry the end by which it was attached, 
and a similar one made in one piece of wood. Com- 
parisons with the baker’s peel and the child’s wooden 
spade will naturally suggest themselves to the children. 

* 4. A more developed blade similar to No. 3, and 
shod ‘with iron. 
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5. Spades with svmmetrieal blades, suelj as were 
first used in Englana,in the seventeentli eenturv. 

Children should be allowed to ex})eriinent in theit 
gardens with the itiinple diggii^g stick, and to suggest 
any iinj)roveinent which they think ])ossiblc with 
the resources the early agriculturist would probably 
have had. 

Primitive hand-ploughing mighty l>e trii'd. 'Phe 
children at the Fielden Demonstration School sugg('sted 
the use of a forked bough, and devis(‘d means for work- 
ing it so as to cut open the soil and l(*av(‘ a furrow. 
Where there is no garden the ploughiiig and harrowing 
may be doiK* in the sand-tray with tiny tools made by 
the childnm. 

A study of the work of the miller might be accom- 
panied by that of th(‘ d(‘V(‘lopincnt of the mill from 
simple roil^h stones, .such as th<‘ rubbing or luNiting 
stone and the various forms of (picrn toithc siinj>lc 
windmill and waterwheel. 'Phe construction of the 
latter ])rovidcs suitable work for th<‘ boys. 

Among other problems that may be hch'ctcd for 
study and for helping children t() rcali/c alien con- 
ditions may be mentioned that of the dcv(‘lo])ment of 
the means of lighting from the rushlight to tlu' (‘i«*ciric 
lamp ; of the means of transport by land from the 
woman’s back to the modern cxjircss train or motor- 
car; of the evolution of the mod<*rn lim-- or batth'-ship 
from the primitive log of wood. 

Much intelligent knowledge will be gained incident- 
ally during a .study of inventions and occu])ations, but 
its primary object is to explain to tiu* cliild the essen- 
tial features of the present time through the medium 
of the simple conditions of the iiast 

A study of the early stages of navigation provides 
an exerci.se of great interest to boys— an interest that 
will overflow into their playtime and also throw*light 
on many problems in geography and history. * 'Phe 
reading of Robinson ('rusoe initiate<i a group of nine- 
year-old boys into the making and floating of small 
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rafts ; these were formed by tying together sticks and 
reeds. An account from The Sivi^s Family Robinson of 
fhe method employed for floating the animals from 
thcf wreck to the mainland suggestAl the collection of 
a number of corks and small empty tins, and attaching 
them to the rafts in order to buoy them up when loaded. 
A description of the floats made of inflated skins of 
animals, such as pere used for river traffic in ancient 
times, and still found in use 
where great conservatism 
has retarded progress, con- 
nected their experiments 
with the river-eraft used in 
ancient and nuxlern times 
in Mesopotamia, on some 
parts of the Nile, and other 
rivers of the East. The 
transition from flotation to 
the various devices used for 
the displacement of water 
was seen iti tlie construc- 
tion of a small boat after 
the model of the coracle 
used to-day in the rivers 
of Wales and on the west 
coast of Ireland, where it is 
called a eurragh. Thisillus- 
bki. os. A I’rimitivo Hut. trated the navigation of the 
Ancient Britons and offered 
n bjisis for comparison with the Eskimo kayak and 
umiak which had recently been made. 

Each individual application of the above theories will 
vary from every other. Considered as a co-ordinating 
centre for children's handwork the reproduction of 
industries provides outlet for many different forms 
of activity and scope for each individual child. It 
demAnds much thought from pupil and teacher. In the 
^arly stages all so-called ‘ subjects ’ will grow out of the 
work.* The children will read the first pages of man's 
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story in his adaptation to his physical surroundings, 
his subjection of the ^^casts, and his tilling of th(‘ ' good 
brown earth’, or in the gradual einerg«'nce of hi?^ 
dwelling-place frorfl a ni(‘re nest in a tn^e or hole ill a 
cave to a solid well-finished house of brick or stone. In 
considering the various phases of man's upward struggle, 
many elements of earth-knowledge \Nill be acquirc'd. 
Ideas of number will arise* out of thy work in iustorie 
order through the numbering of the ilocks and herds, 
tlic measuring of the ground, or the barti'r of produce. 
The mysterious liieroglyphics of the* wiilmg and reading 
lessfin may be* a})proach(‘d through tlu' picturi*- writing 
which represents man's lir.st attempt at grapliie expres- 
.>^1011, and also that of the little* child. 

Problems in connexion with the early d(*ve'J(»j>mt‘nt 
of such industries as bask(*trv, weaving, potte'iy, and 
ruM'dleworlf may be worked out in any school. Many 
suggestions for applying the d(‘ve*lopment* me'lhod ot 
dealing with such industries may be* found in the 
cha])te*rs on the.se* subjects. 
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‘CHAPTER X 


HANDWORK IN (’ONNKXION Wmi 
HISTORY 

• 

A STUDY of primitive life ami of tlu' development 
of industries forms a natural and an interesting intro- 
duetion to that of national or loeal historv. 'riu* 
method of researeh followed hy students of ]»r(‘historie 
times in building up a pieture of life in l)ygone ages 
may to a lirniti'd e;(tent be applied to the tt'aehing of 
ehildrcn. Thus the dwellings, the methods of obtain- 
ing and pi^paring food and elothmg. tlie warfare and 
the social life of early ])eopIes i!iay !k‘ eoiupared with 
those of existing primitive* civilizations. A st»»rv of pre- 
historic tre(‘-dwellers seems more* likely to be true* 
when illustrated by the life* e)f the* tree'-dwelleTs such 
as may be seen te)-day in South Am(*rica or Africa. 
That of the early lake-dwe*llers in Kuro])e' or the* Rritisl) 
Isles is given an air e)f reality by ce)mparise)n with the*ir 
counterparts in Venezuela or New (juinea. while tin* 
picture of ancient te*nt-dwe*lle*rs gains gre*ally in fulln(*ss 
of detail and in interest whe*n ee)inpar(*d with the* 
present-day Kirghiz shej)herels and with e)the*r pastoral 
or nomadic p(‘oples. 

A reconstruction (in miniature e)r by dramatization) 
of characteristic and interesting seenes from tlie social 
life of a people, and of their ee>ntem])orary arts of 
peace and of war, may offer preditable outlets for chil- 
dren’s activities. While the love of make-ljelieve is 
utilized in the dramatization of scenes, the simple 
properties can Ijc constructed by the children. Many 
characteristic scenes which cannot be acted ctfn bi; 
built up on a small scale in any suitable medium. 

Such handwork will usually be intrcxluced through 
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tho medium of oral instruction. During this work 
the children can join and aid tl^e teacher in the con- 
struction of simple stories for reading from the black- 
board. From about the age of eight years onward the 
children should be encouraged to supplement their 
oral instruction by their own reading. A library of 
simple illustrated books should bt‘ available for refer- 
ence. 'Phc research neces.sary for a modcrat(‘ly accurate 
representation, whether in the form of a tableau, 
a simple impromptu play, or a miniature scene, will 
give much zest to study. 

Suggestions for handwork in connexion with the 
history lesson will be found in the chapters on paper 
cutting, cardboard mo(l(‘Iling, pottery-making, drawing, 
as well as in that on primitive industries. Tlie formula- 
tion of a suital)le and well-arranged series of handwork 
exercises in coniu'xion with a cour.se of history should 
not be ditheult. v\s, liowcver, the oliild's .school life is 
short, and hence the possible subjects somewhat limited, 
it is important to make a choice of such as will minister 
most effectively towards a knowledge of tho more 
fundamental features of the work. 

During the earliest stories of the historic age, when 
the ideas of prehistoric times gained during studies of 
primitive life are linked to world history, some of the 
wonderful As.syrian and Kgyptian buildings might b(‘ 
constructed witli bricks or modelled in clay, paper, or 
cardboard. 

Greek and Roman life might be illustrated by build- 
ing with bricks or modelling with clay or cardboard 
small reproductions of their dwelling-houses, their 
temples, their theatres. 

Some hint of the way in which the arts, the learning, 
and* the culture of the Greeks were assimilated and 
developed by the Romans might be suggested sym- 
bolic’ally by constructing with bricks, clay, paper, or 
cardboard a Greek and a Roman bujjding, and showing 
the modification effected by the Romans through 
addin*g the arch. 
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(ireek and Roman chariots and war-ships iniglit be 
modelled in various^ materials. Some idea of th(‘ 
unequal contest between tlie Romans and the Britons 
might l)e given by working out a seem' in tlie sand- 
tray or in })aper cutting, wlien tlu* contrast ])etween 
tlie fighting power of the fully armed and equipped 
Romans and the barbaric and relatively defenceless 
Briton might be brought out. This might be illus- 
trated by acting such a scene as the landing of the 
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Romans, after which the childr(*n might (‘o-operate to 
reproduce it in a large* sand-tray or paper-cutting 
illustration.^ 

Plans of battles may jirofitably be worked out by the; 
younger children in a large san<l-tray. In the later 
stages it is generally de.sirabk* to make relief maps or 
to draw plans of the battle-fields and to indicate the 
position of the opposing armies by such means as tiny 
strips or squares of coloured pajier. 

' A very offeotive pajK-r-cuttuitf illuhtr8tii>n wan done by soirin chil- 
dren of abijut Hcvcn years at Mr Wtiodcock's school, Morriington I^)ad, 
Bingley. * 
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Ancient Britons 

The life of the Ancient Briton.M might be illustrated 
by'the construction of such objects as a typical British 
dwelling, a coracle, a raft, horned helmets, shields, 
weapons, and chariots. As a rule the object to be con- 
structed must be fully described and sketched. If 
possible pictuH's^ should be shown or similar objects 
should be examined during a visit to a museum. The 
small huts in Figs. 71 and 72 were made by children 
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between the ages of seven and eight years in imitation 
of the conical-shaped dwellings in wliich the Britons 
lived during the winter. 

Suggested method. Interest in such dwellings might 
be aroused by an adaptation of the account given 
in Traill's Social England. ‘ The homesteads were 
scattered along the borders of the woods, l)etween the 
pasture lands and the hunting grounds. Each home- 
stead is large enough to contain a whole family in its 
one room. It is a square or round edifice, built of 
unhtBvn or roughly hewn trees placed on end, with 
a rObf of interlaced boughs covered with rushes or 
with turf.’ The children could suggest the material 
they 'think suitable — grasses, rushes, leaves, twigs, 






When the work of eoiistnu-tion is started each ejiild 
must individually faye the problem of using the matcTial 
to hand in the most suitable way foe carrying^ out 
his purpose. Uliere the children" lack initiative the 
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teacher must sngj^est and stinnilate. Sonu'liiiu's slu* 
will make a model herself. After the model is finished , 
each rcMilt should 1 h‘ diseussV<l. and the ehildren wijl 
learn from each other, and thus he Indter e(jui])j)ed to 
taekle the next prohlern. Such tinishin^^ toiielu's as 
the ])(M)|)lin^ of the huts with tiny skin-elad tij^jun's, the 
])la( in^ of a small stom‘ in tlu‘ mid<ll<‘ of tlu‘ floor for 
a fire])lae(‘. and tl\(‘ ])rovision of a hele in the roof 
for th(“ (‘st'apo of th(‘ >mok(‘, are much enjoyi'd. 



Fi<;. T.! Stonclit n”c 


Where facilities exist agrou]) (»f such huts as ehildren 
ean make might he comhined to form a miniatun; 
forest or hill-toj) village, or such a * city of refuge ’ as 
the crannog which has been discovered near (ilaston- 
hury. Such villages, says Windle, ‘ afforded s(‘cure 
places of retreat from the attacks of enemies, or were 
the fastnesses of predatory chiefs or rohlKTs, to w hirh 
might be conveyed the booty of a marauding excursion, 
or the product of a cattle raid.’ ^ * 

The hill-top village might lx? surrounded by earth- 
works and crowned by a stockade, while for the lake- 


* Lift in Early Britain. 
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village a platform clay and sticks must be erected 
, in the basin of a miniature lake, and enclosed by a 
stockade. 

A model of Stonehenge, eon.stnu'ted more or less to 
scale, will help the children to obtain some idea of the 
vastne.ss of the work of raising such a gigantic circle 
of stones. 

' Later ffislart/ 

The settl(‘ment of the Saxons, the liere(‘ invasions 
of the Vikifigs, and the Norman ('omiiiest suggest many 
suitable subjects. 

While studying the social life of the Saxons the 
transition from the .settled agricultural life might 1x5 
emphasized by allowing the children to construct the 
implements and primitive tools uscxl in the cultivation 
of the ground, and in gathering and })iH‘paring corn 
for food.' Among suitable models may lx* mentioned 
the ox-cart with its .solid wheels, tlu* simple plough, 
the Hail used in threshing, the sieve for winnowing. 
'Phe centre of the farm life might be .symbolized by 
the construction of a.sim])lewooden dwelling surrounded 
by outhouses. ‘ 

A model of a Saxon village or homestead, with the 
thane’s hou.se surrouiuh'd by the hou.ses of his tenants 
and servants, and fenced around by a })roteeting hedge, 
would offer many points for eomj)arison with tne more 
primitive and i.solated life of the Britons. 

The Saxon, Danish, and Norman ships all make 
interesting subjects for drawing, paper-cutting, and 
constructive work. These models, when made, may be 
k('pt and used again and again to construct tleets and 
to take })art in make-believe battles and voyages. 

Should a picture of the Bayeux tapc'stry ^ be at hand 
for children to study, a wealth of suggestions for work 

\ Siu’h a pirtun' as that in The Hirth of (Harrap) with the text 

on Saxon home life woulil help children much in ^'ottinj;! a concrete 
impression. 

* Horace Marslfall publishes sections of the Hayeux tajK'stry in a size 
largo enough for class use. 
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on the [K‘rio(i rouiul about tlu* Norman (’onqiK'^t might 
be obtained, fn studying tlu' devc‘lopnu‘nt of the arts 
of war, the battle of Hastiugs miglit l)e intereNting, * 
.since it marks the transition from .\nglo*l)anish h) 
Norman tactics. Sucli fcat\in‘s as the .strength of 
Harold’s position on the top of Senlac Hill, the eontra.st 
lx‘twc('n the clo-^t* and compact formaticui of the Saxons 
and the loos('r formation <4' the Norrn^ni infantry and 
mobih' cavalry, can b«‘ suggcst<‘d through the medium 
of a mod('l or plan. Wluui any attcauj)! is mad<* to show 
in right proportion aconsiderablc part of tlu' battle ii(*ld, 
the ditTcrcnc(‘s in tlu* (‘(piipmcnt of the two armies 
cannot be (‘Ih'ctively brought out : the combatants 
can only be indicated diagrammatieidly. e g. by bits of 
coloured papiM* or ebth. Jk'tails oi tin* lighting and 
other points that are missed from a broad survey of tin* 
whole battl(^-fi(‘ld may be given later by working out 
scenes containing only a few figures. • 

('(iMlc-huiUlunj 

evolved from llu' moati'd mound (f 
the Saxon to the elaborat(‘ stronghold of the early ])aii 
of the lift(‘enth century, will bring befori* the children 
eoncrete pieture.s of life in mediaeval tinu's. I'hey can 
build up simple mo<lels to illustrati* a few main types 
of fortre.ss, such as : 

(а) The Anglo-Saxon m<mnd-r<istU\ of which an 
illustration may br* .seen in the Bayeux tajiestry. 

(б) The Norman ‘ shell-keep ' and sfpmre keep. 

(c) Twelflh-centunj castle, showing develojmient s 
due to the influence of ideas brought home by the 
(’rusader; e.g. Chateau (hullard. the easth* built by 
Richard Coiur de Lion. 

(d) The ‘Concentric' or ‘ Kdwardian ’ castles of the 

thirteenth century. * 

Mounds such as were built by the Saxons mighf la* 
constructed. ‘ First was cast up a truncated cone of 
earth, standing at its natural slope, from tw(*l\f’e to 
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('V(*n fifty or sixty fVot in height. Tliis mound was 
formed from the contents of a ))road and deep eireiim- 
• scribing ditch. Connected witV the mound was also 
a*hase-court or enclosure, sometimes circular, but more 


commojily oval or horseshoe-shaped.’ "J’lie mound and 
tfu; encircling moat were fortified by means of palisading 
formed of stout stakes of wood. The childnui might 
build a small mound of earth or sand, representing the 
moat by placing silver ])aper underneath the ])anks 
of the ditch, stockading with tiny match-sticks, and 
placing a ‘house’ within tlu' defences. They might 



tlum he shown how the 
Normans took jaissession 
ofthesemoundsaiidforti- 
fic(l.tlumC after their own 
manner’.^ by re|)laeing 
th(‘ palisading with mas- 
sive .stone walls, and how 
huildingsof wood or stone 
were added inside tlu' 
outer wall, leaving clear 
the central space for such 


Pkj. Tn. An^'lo-Saxon Hiirh. purposcs as the protec- 


tion of cattle during a 
siege, (.'hildixm can represent these develot)ments by 
replacing the match-sticks with strips of cardboard or 
a wall of clay, and by placing inside this outside wall 
a nund)er of cardboard boxes or paper models of suit- 
able size to stand for the buildings. 

They will hi' told that the.se adapted fortresses 
became the .so-called ‘shell-keeps', like Windsor and 
Berkeley Castles. From a picture or plan of Windsor 
(Castle the children might trace the probable course of 
an- original encircling wall. We have already seen 
that the rectangular Norman keep, such as still exists in 


‘ Ltf> ' V« A’rtf/y Britain, p. 177. .Soc nUo, Bnmard, Com- 

panion (ft English Histori/. p. ; Oman. A History of the Art of H ar 
I a the%\tiddle Ages' p. III. 
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tlie T<nv(‘r of Loiuloii, Koclio.sttT, imd Xorwirli, U'luls 
itself to constnu'tioii in cardboard.* 

The (’rusaders foinrtl military archit(‘cture in the, 
Hast much in advance of that* of the Wcst,aiid ac(|uaiii- 
tance with thcgn*at stronj^holch of the Levant chang'd 
their wiioh' conception ot what a fortress should be. 
Inst(‘ad ot dependinff on thi* ket'p as the ehii'f stron^f- 
hold and thi* outer wall 
as a prot ect ion of s(‘eond- 
ary importance, they 
h'arnt to strengt hen the 
latter by the* addition oi 
towers at freipamt in- 
ti'ivals, to defend the 
approach by a gate- 
house, and to n'f'aril tlu' 
k<‘(‘p. w hen ft e\ist<*d. a^' 
a last rc'tu^e tor its in- 
habitants when very 
sorely pn'ssed indeed. 

('hat can (Jaillard is a 
line specimen of tlu' im- 
proved eastle-building 
of the [MTiod, as it e.\- 
hibits very clearly the 
advantage which can be 
taken ot the physical 
baitures of a site. In 
it we find two outer 
wards, well .set with circular towers, and one inner 
ward in the wall of winch the kceji is inserted. 

The last-named building is n(»t sipiare lik(‘ the early 
Norman towers, but rounded .h» as to olTer no ‘ dea<l 
angles ' to the b(*si(‘ger.- I’lie main ieatures of a cf^sth* 
of this tyjK* can be rougbly suggest e<l in cardboard, in 
damp sand, in clay, or in a combination of thcs<»and 
other materials. The method of developing tlu'Jater 

' S(«' ('hapu-r V. p H'.i. 

* Compfinton to hiojlt-ih t I', UuiYianl, jt. l»a. • 
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cuHtlo from an earlier typ<‘ generally appeals to the 
children, and when a course of castle-building is taken, 
.the walls, towers, gates, and* oth(‘r buildings ean 
gejierally be used ov(‘r and over again to illustrate 
various types of eastb*. If a very (juiek nudbod of 
construction is desired Mowers’ made of ciicular 
cardboard boxes may he set in the cardboard wall used 
for the first ‘ sbell-keep 
The work may be shared 
among a nurnlx'rof ebildren, 
one of whom could make the 
gate-bou.-'C, a second the 
tirawbridg(‘, while a third 
undertook to separate the 
inner from tlu* outer ward, 
'Plu* ‘ ('on centric ’ castle 
differed from the general 
type of twelfth -century 




u 


Fid. 78. Boauinaris (’ustio: a, Plan; «, Elevation. 

castle because the wards were placed one within the 
other. Thus the inner wards were completely surrounded 
by one or more outer lines of defence.s. Beaumaris, 
C'ae’rphilly, and the Tower of London,^ are good spcci- 
men^i^ of castles built on the concentric plan. While 
builtjing these castles the children will see from picture 
and from plan how the available site or remaining 
' The Art of tt'iif iV» the Middle A^e«, by C. W. C. Oman, pp. 539-42. 
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fortifications governed the plan of the castle-huilders. 
The effect of the fori^i^r may he >^ov\\ in castles hiiilt 
on |K)sitions of gri'at natiual stnaigth. that of the* 
latter will he brought out in (lcvch)i>iug the jilan of tlu' 
Tower of London, wlwue tlu^ great strength and good 
preservation of the Xorinan k(‘cp inducc'd Henry 111 tt) 
depart from tlu* usual fashion and h'ave tlu' kei'p instead 
of an open space as th(‘ central core. ^ 

As a parallel ex(‘reis(* to easth'-huilding. nothing is 
more after a boy s t)wn heait than tlu^ consinirfiaii t/f 
fionte of the mititorij enf/itic'; used in the Middk; Ages, 
such asthe nunojon. the and i\\v fnhurfn L worked 
respectively by torsion, by tension, and by balance. 
The manijoii was a stone-throwing maeliine and etu)- 
sisted of two strong fixial ujuight posts ‘ joijied by 
means of doubh'd or (puulrujiled ropes 'I'he hdli.'^fa 
was a large ftiaehine on the prineipk* of the crossbow for 
shooting iarg(‘ darts and javelins, and the lni)i(rhet and 
balance for hurling stones. 

Boys find much d(*iight and amustamait in making and 
working small modi'Is of thes(‘ engines. Kor indoor us(‘ 
missiles made of wads of paper can be siibst it ut(‘d for 
stones. 


A nil OKI' 

The con.st ruction of armour is a valuable correlative 
to the .study of hi.story, and it has a special int(*rest for 
boys. It fits in with the bo\'s love of fighting and of 
acting. It brings the ‘far-off things and battles long 
ago’ near to him. In studying the development of 
defen.sive armour perhaps tlu* shUld claims our first 
attention ; it is ea.sily copied in cardboard, it is a 
valuable projx'rty for use in the dramatization of 
history, and its form, size, and device throw light on 
the military tactics of the period when it was u;»4-d. 
From the tenth century onwards till about the middle 
of the eleventh the heavy round wooden shield gave 
place to the large shield shajxxl like a kite. Whil^* the 
armour of the warrior grew' and covered his body from 
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toj) to to(i the shi(‘l(l slowly diminished in size from 
3 to 1 5 feet, and finally, abou^ the Ix'ginning of the 



V n (' 
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Fio. 7!). A, An^lo Saxon Soldjrr : b. Kn^jh'^h Axeman, ; c, Norman 
Archer, 100(5 ; it, Norman Horseman, 100(5. 

sixteenth century, it was cast aside as an unneces.sary 
encumbrance. 

The advantages of each type of shield are easily ser n 
when they are used by the children in sham fights. 
They discovei^ that the long kite shield was a better 
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protection tluiii the broad round oiu*. beeaiiseit shielded 
a larger portion of the body, and (Miabh'd its hearer 
more readily to wateh the nt^)vemenls of his adv(*rsar\r 
The children like to use tluMi* shields like the old-tirne 
warriors did ; thus tlu'y join tluun into a ‘ shield-wall 
or they pretend to carry home a wounded comrade* on 
the large kite-shaped shield. 'I'hey lind that the** small 
triangular shield is chi(‘tly useful to ward olf the blows 
of the adv(*rsary. * 



Flu. SU, A, Kinj.' i'lcli.ml I . it, Kmu .Inlm 


The early stag(*s of the* eieve*l(>pme*nt ol hotly armour 
are simple ; the chilelren can trae'e it freim the Saxon 
times, wh(*n it eonsisteel eif a hebn. maele peihaps ei{ 
bone and metal, and of a mu/V-sZ/dV le aelungto the* hips. 
For the Ixdter protection ot tlu* face*. ne*e k, aiiel throat, 
the helm grew until with its appe*ndages it reached the 
shoulders, and to protect tlu* kiu*es Irotn sword-cuts 
the mail-shirt was l(‘ngth<*ned untd it n*ae lu‘<l* tlu* 
knees. The two garm(*nts were e-ombmeel into^eme 
about the end of the <*leve?ith e<*ntury. 

Still further lengthening neees''itate*ri s])littiug the 
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lower part of the garment. TIuh divided garment is 
seen in pictures of Richard I. , The introduction of 
ftu'tal plates under the clvdn-arniour led to the adop- 
tion of plat(‘-armour from about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. A good idea of the armour worn 
by a few typical warriors might be obtained by dressing 
larg(^ dolls or some of the children in make-believe 
armour. Aniong^the most likely to be successful are : 

1. Karly Sa.xon in mail-shirt, helm crested with an 
iron tigun* of the boar, and armed with s])ear and large 
round shield. 

2. Danish mail-shirt and pointed helm, round or 
kite-shaped shield, armed with two-handed Danish axe. 

3. Norman hauberk, continued over the head in the 

form of, a hood above which was worn a pointed helm 
with a nasal, mail-shirt, armed with spear and kite- 
shaped shield. * 

4. Hichavd /, very heavy helmet, gcun'rally tiat- 
top})ed. The eostunu* of Richard is interesting because 
he was the first king to wear the arms of England 
(three golden lions on a red ground) embroidered on his 
surcoat. 

Very effective chain-armour may be knitted in string 
and painted with grey or aluminium paint. Plate- 
armour may be made from cardboard covered with 
silver pa|)er, or from brown paper painted black. 
Rillycock hats, from which the rims have been cut 
away, make excellent headpiece foundations for helmets. 
The additions and changes of shape which fashion 
demanded may be made by adding pieces of cardboard 
or by covering the whole headpiece with stiff paper. 
The development of weapons will follow that of the 
armour. Among history plays the tournament is a 
great favourite and offers a gcxxl incentive for making 
armour. 

The po.ssibilities of handwork teaching in connexion 
witll history are endless. Such handwork is, however, 
not well ehosey when it illustrates the less important 
features of the period the children are studying. It 
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should leiul thoni as directly as possible to the most 
interesting part of thusubjeet, it should makt* the work 
a delight to the child, and»it should ininistcM’ to the 
development of jH'rmammt interests. 


liihip Slorii n 

The .scenes in which many of the Hible stories are laid 
are quit(‘ outsitle the ehildrt'n's (‘xpiuienee. Sometinu's 



Fk.. hi. (Jrinding ( nn». 

vivid sidelights on the peri<Ml are thrown through the 
medium of well-told and well-illustrated storic's from 
the history of Habylon, Assyria, and Kgypt : sometimes, 
by the aid of pietur(*s ami ot such books as KoIhtI 
Bird's Joseph (he Jjremner, Onv Hundred Hifde Storw, 
and Jesus the Carpenter, the ehildnui can build up 
a background for themselves. The simple pastoral 
and agricultural life of patriarchal times, the gn^dual 
development of the religious ceremonial of th(“ Hebrews, 
and the gorgeous Eastern life of the vat^ished Egyptian 
and Asiatic civilizations offer many possible suojects 



Flo. 82 . M08O8 in the Bulrusiics. 

stori^es. References to the grinding of corn are frequently 
met with in the Bible. The making of such a model as 
Fig. 81 will ludp the children to understand them. 
The ■ upper ’ and ‘ nether ’ millstone were modelled in 
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(‘lay. Two 1k)1(‘s wen* inadt* in the* ‘ upjM'r ' inillsttnu*. 
one for th(‘ liandic and a .second ior fet'din^ tlu' inill^ 
with corn. Tlu‘ proee.ss luis^lx'en d«*M ril)(‘d tluis ; 

‘ As tlu‘ o]>(‘ration he^an one of th(‘ woiiK'n wi’lli 
h(‘r right liand pnslied tins liandle to tlie woman 
op))osite, who again mmiI i( to lu'r eom)iani(m l]u^^ 
eoninuinieating a r<>jalorv and \er\' rapid motion to 



.S3 A III 111'' .Mail};' r. 

till* iip})er stone : their left liands being all tlu* wliih; 
employi'd in su])plying fresh corn, as fast as the hran 
an(i flour eseap(*d from the sides of the machine.’’ 

Figs, H2andH3 illustrate the work of very little children. 
Fig. 82 represents Moses in the bulrushes, d'he tiny ark 
was made of rolhxl rush byamidhodexplaim'd inf 'hayter 
XII. Fig. 83 is made of rough wood and stiff pa}M-jto 
illustrate a rough stable, with th(^ baby in the manger. 

' Dr. Clark <lfs< ril>inj; a visit to XaKan.-th,quoU'<l :if.S‘cri/>Oirc Mnnrura 
and CmtoniJt, p. 21, 
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Fig. S4 was made by children of six years old to 
illustrate our Lord’s first miracle, ‘ Turning water 
into wine.’ The tables w/‘re modelled of brown paper, 
the dolls made of paper, and the ‘ waterpots’ modelled in 
clay. Contrary to correct Eastern usage the iiinersideof 
the table is occupied by diners instead of being h'ft free. 



Ki(i 84. An KiiHtcrn M<'al. 



Km. 8,5. A Kolh'd Book 

Fig. 85 illustrates the making of a rolled book, and 
was an exercise done by children of five years, after 
a .sVory of ‘ Je.sus in the temple with the doctors’. 
On*th(* left is seen a large model (made by the teacher), 
then a piece of paper and two sticks. The paper was 
stuck to the sticks and rolled as shown. 
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I’llK study of gt'ography may ho a])pr()ac-lK‘d tlirougli 
many avcMiucs. Through tho medium of the sand- 
table, the individual sand-tray, or a portion of the 
sc* h 00 1 garden, the ehild can r(“prodiiee roughly the 
school and playground, a house and garden, a farm, 
a village, or a street, and thus j)rc*|)are the way for the 
construetion of more exact j)lans. From experiments 
made witli flags, toy whirligigs, windinills, and weather- 
vanes, he* learns incidentally the cardinal points and 
the characteristic elTeets of various winds. 

'Ihe development of tlie picture (calendar ke|)t by the 
younger eliildren into a daily record of observations 
on the state of the weather, the dirc'ctions and force 
of the wind, the altitude of the sun, and the time of 
sunrise and sunset, provides valuable data for future 
lessons. 

The construction of a mariner’s compa.ss will do 
much to awaken in the boy a desire* to use a tiny 
(fompass, and thus may be formed the habit of orienta- 
tion, which will help toward the development of 
a geographical sense. 

The small ehild observes with interest the carts 
from the country with their loads of vegetables, of 
fruit, or of eggs and butter ; he makes rough models 
of such vehicles ; he plays ’ grc'engrocer ‘ milkman 
&c He visits the market ; he reproduces what he 
has seen in various ways. 

If children in a class combine forces to make a model 
of a market from their own observation of a real one, 
many ideas of the interdependence of town and 
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country will grow out of such work, and will form 
a good basis on \vhi(;h '«mnd notions of commerce 
may be formed. , 

Such an exercise might prolitably be followed by 
making a model of a familiar railway station, of a sea- 
side scene, such as a tisbing village* or a harbour with 
its sliips, and a conscepient growth of id»‘as as to our 
])osition, our comm(*rc(*. and our relati(,)U to other laiuls 
would probal)ly re'sidt. 

Since young children’s interests an* pe'rsonal and 
particular, the lirst study of geography is often a})- 
proached from the social side. 

Handwork may be a valual)le aid in illustrating life 
in other times and }>laces, and in making it live before 
the eyes of the pupils. Kven in young children an 
appetite for stories witl» a ge*ographieal setting may 
be created l?y giving interesting narratives of child life 
under varied conditions, and the first st(*}ls towards 
‘thinking geographically’ may be taken, as through 
story and song tlu* child first Ix'gins to realize that 

'riicre are babies in the highlands. 

And babies in the low ; 

d’here are ])ale ones wrapped in furry skins 

On the margin of the snow. 

And l)rown ones naked in the isles 
Where all the spic(‘s grow. ’ 

As the life and doings of the.se little dwellers in far- 
away lands an* brouglit close to the young ])upils, 
mari}^ forms of handwork, both illustrative and expres- 
sive, will grow naturally out of the subject, and will 
contribute more than a little towards keeping the work 
alive and in clo.se touch with tlu* child’s natural 
instincts. 

During the next stage a more thorough study may 
lx* made of such types of social life as are representa^ ve 
of different world regions. Here the building up of 
scenes from the domestic life of man 41 such typical 
‘ (.’hriHtina Rouuetti. 
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regions will go far towards making the study of human 
geogra])hy vivid and concrete. • 

For this ])urpose a portion of the seliool-yard or 
garden may be set apart. 

By tlie aid of pictures, (jf descriptive accounts given 
by tlie teaclier, of discussion, and of ehildreirs own 
reading a!id research, the children gain ])reliiuinary 
ideas of the particular j)eople in question. Tims they 
n‘pr(‘sent in miniature, s(!enes from th(‘ frozen North. 
th(i piiK! forest, th(‘ gras.sy steppe, the hot, barren, sandy 
(les(“rt, th(' tropical forest, from mountain highland or 
fjord coastline. 

Dolls may be dressed to re])resent the ])eople of each 
region ; their dwellings may be constructed ; eharac- 
teristic^inimals, means of transport, tools and weapons, 
may be shown. The work may be assigned to groups 
of children, and thus the tiny vill.age will fte the result 
of co-operation. As a rule it wall be fo\ind advisable 
to do most of the constructive w'ork in the classroom, 
and then to place the models in position in the part of 
the garden prepared for the purpose. 

Wliile representing the life of such people* as the 
Kskimos on the frozen coast of the .Vrctic Ocean, that 
of the Lapps in the barren regions of the Tundra, or 
that of the Kirghese shepherds in the ste))pes of Asia, 
the tent or summer dwellings and the more permanent 
winter dwellings should each be constructed and placed 
in a suitable setting. 

When such work is in progress, the children devote 
themselves with zest to the spontaneous study of 
geography, and books describing the life and con- 
ditions of the people in question are in great demand. 

Eskimos 

^all models of the half-underground houses built 
by the Eskimos of Greenland and North America may 
be njade in the school garden by digging out round or 
oval pits in the ground to the depth of about a foot. 
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T1k‘ children might tlien build the walls of alternate 
layers of earth and soj as the Eskimos do. 'Phe snow 
igloo is a favourite exercise, and it will generally 1)^ 
found advisable to eonstruet it in the classroom. 
Since snow is not oft(‘n available, it is usually made of 
clay. The adoption of the Eskimo method of building 
thcs(‘ donu'-shaped dwellings spirally from blocks of 
clay falls in with th(‘ childnaPs love of makc-b(‘licv(‘ ; 
s(‘V(‘ral might co-op(‘ratt‘ to make oiu'. 'Pirns two or 
thn'c might each construct a dome for tin* lu)us(‘, while 
another fashioned the entram*c-gall(‘rv. which must be 



Fic. sa. Makinjr a Kaynk and a Cmiak. 

skilfully curved to prevent th(‘ cold wind piercing its 
way in and driving in the snow. Another might make 
a slab for the door. Then all the makers could combin(‘ 
in joining the ])arts. A wind(wv of membrane obtained 
from .some semi-tran.sparent material, such as a cake 
td glue or of gelatine, might Ik* added while the domes 
are being built. A comparison of this dwelling with 
our ow n will be an interesting exercise. The children 
w ill see how' much pains the Eskimo takes to kee|i his 
snow hut air-tight, and a story of Mrs. Peary’s sensa- 
tions in the close, stuffy atmosphere of the igloo wfiere 
she and her husband accepted sheltei^ for the night 
will probably be of interest to them. 






Fio. 87. Eskimos. 
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During the Hummer, when tlie Eskimos live a wander- 
ing life in search of good hunting-grounds for the seal 
and walrus, the tent made of skins forms their teiu; 
porary residence. Tlu'se might he mad(‘ hy the 
children in miniature from rough material, such as 
old kid gloves, or any otluu* material availahh*. Their 
wcmderful skin boats may also be fashioned witl» 
(•an(‘ or willow and raflia, covered with skin, liki' 



Kic. 88. KKkniioK. 

the tent, and their .sledges may lx* made from vari«)us 
materials. Pieces of willow are often HUgcested by 
children as substitutes for the bones and walrus tusks 
used by the Eskimo. The willow must Ix^ soaked and 
turned up to form the runners, and shaped for the 
kayak and umiak. The method is sliown in Fig. HO. 
The^alue of the double paddle made from the pr(;pious 
driftwood should be mentioned. • 

The seals and walruses may be modelled in clay from 
pictures, or from memory after a visit to tli^ Zoo. 
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The harpoon and bladder-float may also be made in 
simple material. The Eskimo adopts the means 
^suggested by nature with wonderful skill. The suit- 
ability of the dress and effuipment and the food of the 
K.skimo to their environment may be shown by tht; 
fact that practically all the Europeans who have lived 
and travelled in their country have been compelled to 
adopt a similar dress, to eat tlie same kind of food, and 
to learn their arts of hunting and fishing. 



Fh; sa. Snow -sIk )(•.'<. 

The model on p. 166 is a sugge.stion of the way in 
which a scene may be built up in a corner of an ordinary 
classroom. I'wo kindergarten tables were placed 
together and covered with material to prevent them 
getting scratched. A background showing two hills 
with partially melted snow was roughly sketched in. 
Rieees of stone from a neighbouring rockery, with some 
coarse gravel, made the coast, while the sea was repre- 
.sented by blue tissue-paper. A sledge, some tents, 
a umiak, and two kayaas are included. In the winter 
scene; are shown : 

{ 1 ); Doya modelled in clay, with small sticks inside 
the legs to enable them to stand, and painted with 
whitening and «ik. 
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(2) Sledges made from cardboard and sticks, wlialc- 
bone and string, and willow and rallia. 

(3) The Igloos modelfcd from clay, and })ainted with* 
whitening. 

(4) The dolls dressed in fur or imitation sealskin. 

The dressing of dolls in furry material or in skin 

affords a good opportunity for showing how thick and 
well made, and how admirably suitc'd to the rigours 
of the climate, is the dress of the Eskimo, ('hildnui 
gladly bring from home matiuial to dress these dolls. 
The making of tlu* roomy hood for the* baby and 
attaching it to the dress of the imdhcr provides great 
fun for the little children. Tiny snow-shoes can be 
constructed of raffia and cane, the Jitth* ])air shown 
in Fig. 89 was macU' at home by a child of sjx and 
a half years. 


North American Indians 

While stories of North .\merieafi Indians hold the 
Held of the child's interest, parts of Longfellow's 
‘ Hiawatha ’ will be much enjoyed. 

The wigwams in the secuu* in Fig. !H) were made from 
old kid gloves, ornamented with drawings of animals 
and of heads in pen and ink. Th(*y were mounted on 
poles (made of willow-sticks), stuck into a c(‘ntre of 
cardboard and fa.stened together at the to]) with a tiny 
bit of wire or raffia. 

The ‘ dark and gloomy forest ’ was made of branches 
of fir-tree, while a sheet of glass over tissue-paper 
represented the ‘ shining Rig Water ’. 

The canoe on the left, like* that of Hiawatha, 
was made from the ‘ white skin wra])j)er ’ of the birch, 
while in.stead of the tough fibrous roots of the larch - 
tree used by Hiawatha, the tiny canoe was caulked 
and sewm with raffia. The other canoe? was madef of 
cardboard, liecause the childnm could manage better 
with this than with wood-skin. When an Indian t>ow 
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and arrow is made, the description of Hiawatha’s 
method might be given : 


From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 
And tlie cord he made of deerskin. 
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Japanese Village 

Tliis was a centre for handwork while the children 
studied the social life of the Japanese. 

The children gained their ideas partly from de- 
scriptions given by the teacher, who had visited the 
Anglo-Japanese Exhibition, partly from pictures and 
postcards, and partly from reading such little books 
as Life in our Own and Other ImiuIs (Chambers) and 
Liiih Folk of Other Lands (Nelson). Short suggestive 
talks illustrated by pictures were followed by the 
dramatization of home scenes, by the eonstruction of 
Japanese houses, screens, low tables, &c., by sketch- 
ing^ from life children dressed in such properties as 
a kimono, or a coolie hat, by painting landscape scenes 
such as Fujiyama, and such characteristic Japanese 
objects as fafis, lanterns, and umbrellas. 
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Illustrations of Japanese people, Japaiu'se dwelling- 
houses in their beautifyl gardens, temples approaehed 
by wooden arches (Torii), ai^d surrounded by booths' 
and tea-houses, were hung about the room oiu' or t\w) 
at a time, as the story of Japanese lif(‘ and doings 
was unfolded. They helped to provide th(‘ necessary 
■ atmosphere and also served as a record of the story. 

The doings of Japanese ehildnui both at si-hool and 
at play were of great interest, 'the* Jajmnesi* child 
squatting on the floor and working at a low stool or 
table was imitated. During a bru.sh-drawing l(‘.sson 
the children illustrated a Japanese writing lesson, 
‘painting the words one under the other, beginning 
at the top right-liand corner, and finishing at tlu* 
bottom left-hand e«rner.’ , 

Sometimes at play-time Ja])anes(‘ games wen* in 
fashion. SdTne children tri(‘d to Hy kites, others play('d 
‘ battledore and shutth^eoek whih* otla'is fngag(“d in 
‘top-fights’. 

The Feast of Dolls was an interesting subj(*et which 
the children miglit imitate at home. Tin* F(‘ast of Flags 
would be good fun for l)oys, and it might p(Mha])s !)(> 
played during play-time for one two days. Such 
‘scenery’ as a ])aper ‘ear])’ suspended from th(‘ 
school door, and a few flags to decorate? the* ])laygro\niel 
wall could easily Ik* provided, and the e*hildre*n might 
join in a mimic battle with sticks, such as are* useel for 
the ‘ bean-setting ’ dance*. Tlie flag-capturing in sue h 
a battle is great fun. The baml)oo horns anel trumpe'ts 
bleewn te) frighten away the ‘ e>gre* goel ‘ might be* e'om- 
pared with the .May-lmrns still blown on May Day in 
()xfe)rd — and probably originally feer a similar purpexK*. 

The children at Holy Trinity Se hoeel .sang Jap seuigs 
as they hobbled and fanned e‘aeh othe*r with impreevised 
paper fans. It was found that many heeme scenes freem 
Japane.se life lend themselves te) being ‘ playe'd * by 
children. Thus a Japanese meal was acted by squatting 
on the floor and pretending to eat riea* from a bowl 
with chop-.sticks. 
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An afternoon tea with the arrival of visitors was 
acted hy the children, dre^ssed in kimonos and 
•sandals. The lady of the house poured out tea from 
a low stool. The visitors slipped off their sandals 
before entering the room, and went through the 
orthodox ‘ kowtowing ’ in correct style, after which 
the hostt'ss dispensed the necessary five cups of tea 
as politely as j)ossible, while the company talked of 
things .Japanes^, During English lessons such word- 
pictures as ‘ 1 looked upon the cherry that blooms 
ny the fence, down by the woodman’s cottage, and 
wondered if an untimely snow had fallen upon it,’ 
were memorized, and the children wrote little stories 
about the things which pleased them most. These 
little compositions showed that tluur interest had been 
most keenly aroused. 

Before the con.struction of the hou.'^es.* shops. &c., 
was begun, a ])icttire of a typical Japanese house was 
shown to the children, who noted that it was only 
one story high, that the po.sts were of bamboo, and 
the whole structure very slight and flimsy, and that the 
roof was of thatch ; that it was not built into the 
ground like our hou.ses, but that it re.sted on large 
stones placed on the ground. To illustrate its light- 
ness and portability the teacher referred to a ‘ house- 
moving,’ when the whole construction is lifted and 
carried off. 

Why is this house .so different from ours ? 

A picture of Fujiyama suggested the pre.seiice of 
volcanoes, and a brief account of the frequent and 
severe visitations of the ‘ great earth-dragon ’ was 
given. The children were asked what would happen 
to us if an earthquake oceurred in England. The 
heavy roofs and stone walls would fall on people and 
erush them. This house has not far to fall. It is so 
light that it would not hurt us much if it fell on us. 

T!ie teacher showed a small model of a Japanese 
house which she had constructed in paper. The front 
was removed, and children saw that the interior con- 
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sisted of a single room. They were told that the Japs 
love to have the front, of their houses ojien. Why ? 

‘ So that they may enjoy the^frt'sh air and sunshiiu'.' • 
By means of sliding paper-]mrtitions the children 
were shown how the screens, sliding along grooves in 
the ceiling, served to divide the (Uie rooTii into smaller 
ones. They saw that, as there was no ‘ ujjstairs this 
room must be used as a sleeping-room. 
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This model was now handed rouml the class, and 
a discussion on the method for construction follow(*d. 
They then tried to make the house, adding the low, 
gently-sloping roof last. When all had finished a 
house, partitions of paper to divide it up into smaller 
compartments w'ere made. J'he ciiildren then played 
at preparing the room for use as a bedroom by nutting 
in the partitions and placing tiny mats on the floor for 
beds. They were interested in calling rooms intended 
for one, two, or three beds, ‘ one-mat ‘ two-mat ’ 
rooms, &c. The temple was made by adding a number 
of small houses of different sizes, gradually getting 
smaller as the top is reached. * 
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Sonic of the liouses coiiHtructed are shown in the 
little picture. The archway placed at the entrance to 
•the temple was made by tying sticks together with 
rallia. The Jap's piupose seems to be to add some- 
thing of the dignity which from the prevalence of 
cartlupiakes cannot be given by means of spires or 
high towers. 

Figui'('s to rcpresimt the inhabitants were modelled 
from plasticine* and rickshaws were constructed and 
shown with their ‘ man-horses ’ ready to start. 

Suggestions of ‘(Jierry Blossom Land’ were given 
by placing here and there about the street tiny branches 
of trees, to which bits of paper had been fastened to 
n'present flowers. 

Katnr Kraal 

« 

I’lie Kaflir scene ' was built up by children of eight 
years to illustrate the life of the natives on the grass 
lands of the South African veldt. I'he life on the veldt 
was compared and contrasted with that of the Indians 
on the prairies and savannas of the New World, of the 
Kirghiz or nomad shepherds of the Asiatic steppe, 
and with that of the pastoral peoples living in similar 
regions of South Russia, Hungary, Persia, and Asia 
Minor. 

The children looked at pictures of veldt scenery. 
They noted the kopjes and the ‘ scrubby bush ’, the 
flaming cactus — tlie artist’s attempts to show the 
glorious atmospheric effects of sunrise and sunset— 
the ‘ tender blues and purples ’ of distance. 

They compared these pictures with others of wooded 
regions, and of the more tropical veldt, with its riot 
of colour and its variety of trees, palms, and ferns. 

They read descriptions of the life and general 
characteristics of the Kaffirs living in South Africa. 
Th«ir interest w'as aroused in the giant beehive-like 
structures which served them as homes. They dis- 
• ‘ ftiido at Holy Trinity School, Oxford. 
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cussed the shape of the hut, the inateriuls of which 
it was made. They foiyid that the Katlir used bougies 
of trees for the framework, tilled in with reeds oi-* 
straw' ; that he sometimes jJlastered the whole with 
mud, and sometimes made the walls of watth' and 
daub, and thatched the roof with .''traw or r<‘(‘ds. 

d hey decided to make their walls ot clay on a circular 
foundation of cardboard. After the walls were built 
up, the framework for the roof of simtll willow sticks 
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W'as fixed. The thatch was made by taking a bunch 
of raffia, cutting it to the necessary length, tying it at 
one end, and fixing it on the roof. The door was made 
from cane and raffia. The cactus plants seen in a 
picture ‘ were made from tlu* fruit.s of Ca])e goose- 
berries, opened out and cut up. I'he ‘ natives ’ were 
made from little dolls, and some of th(‘ oxen, sheep, 
and goats were modelled in clay. I’he num were 
drt'ssed in ‘ loin cloths ’ or blankets, and the women 
in frayed petticoats. Rude pottery such as the natives 
use was modelled, and ‘ sleeping-mats ’ were wwven 
from grass. 


Vups at Many Lands, South Africa^]) 1 1 . 
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Arab Encampment 

, Tliis Arab oncampmont wits built up by young 
children, of between sfx and seven years of age. 
Such a scene serves to illustrate the wandering life 
of tlie.se ‘ people of the tent as it may be sec'ii to-day 
among tlu* Bedouin Arabs, and it will also help the 
(ihildren to understand and to enter into the descrip- 
tions of the lif« and times of tlu' early ])atriarchs as 
depicted in the Bible. 



Fi(!. i>:{. All Arub Encampnimt. 

The methotl of approaching such a study will probably 
vary with the teacher, the stage of the })U})ils, or the 
special purpose for which it is undertaken. 

From pictures, blackboard sketches, conversation 
lessons and stories, many ideas about the nomadic life of 
the Arabs might be gathered. A teacher's model of the 
tent would show that it is pitched somewhat as follows : 

Rows of poles are driven into the ground to support 
an awning or covering, which is usually made of black 
goat’s hair. The awning is kept in place by means 
of (?ords tied to the tops of the poles, and to pegs or 
stakes driven into the ground. 

Tlie divisionTnto two compartments might be shown, 
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and the children told that most of the Arab tents arc 
BO divided ; that the fjrst compartment is for the use 
of the men, while the inner ^ompartment is oeoupiecf 
by the women. 

From their knowledge of these nomads ehildren might 
infer that the conditions under uhich they live limit their 
furniture and domestic utensils to the barest necessaries. 

For making the tents on ]>. 170 the children were 
provided with a board, some clay, rou^i sticks for tent 
poles, a piece of coarse dark material for tl)c tent cover- 
ing, string for th(‘ cords, and tiny match-sticks for the 
pegs.^ They placed a thick layer of clay in t lu* cent r(' of 
the board, stuck in the tcmt poles, and fix(‘d the cover- 
ing, tying it down with }>egs, as seen in the illustration. 
The tents were funwshed with cushions and (yir])ets, 
straw mats for sleejung, and by such charact (Tist ie ob j(‘(*t s 
as tiny handfiiills, and skins for carrying wat(*r, or sh(‘C})- 
skin bags for carrying clothing. Two of the fornu'r may 
be seen on the 1(‘H of the picture. M'hc.se ncre made 
from the fingers of kid gloves : asthe .Arab’s water-skins 
roughly resemble thcsliapeof theaiumal which fornuTly 
wore them, bits of kid were pinched in to imitate the legs. 

Some of the camels were modelled in clay ; others 
belonged to the Noah’s ark. 'J'he })alm-trc(‘S were 
made of rough sticks and green tis.‘^uc-])a]^er. 

They leanit that the dress of the Ara])s has , shown 
but little variation since patriarchal tinu's, when it 
sometimes consisted of : 

1. An under-garment or shirt with loose sleeves, 
fastened around the waist w ith a girdle of leather or wool. 

2. A cloak or shawl formed of a square ])iece of 
thick material. 

3. A head-dress consisting of a handkerchief fastened 
round the head wdth a band of dark camel hair. 

The dolls in the little tent village were dressed in 
tissue-paper. \ 

' A bett<»r foundation might have been made by substituting stout 
cardboard for the modelling board, or by filling a shallow cardi)oard 
box with clay or earth. 
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Indian Village 

' While the social life of the natives of the northern 
parts of India was the subject of story, conversation, 
reading, handwork, and expression lessons in a class 
of children of about ten years of age,^ a visit to the 
Indian Institute was organized. Here the children 
studied a model illustrating village life in the North- 
West Provinces* of India. 

The central and most striking feature was the house 
of th(‘ zamindar, as the landhokhu* or ‘ cultivating 
member of a village community ’ is called. It stood on 
a higher level, and seemed to dominate the rest of the 
village ; it was indeed the only building worthy thenami! 
of housi’. In a courtyard which suiTounded the house a 
group of colourcdchildren were playing. The entrance to 
tlie dwelling part was through a large port ic<V In the first 
large open room the owner was seated in a chair on a 
platform, from which, with the aid of a clerk, he seemed 
to be transacting business, and also receiving liis visitors. 

The thickne.ss of the thatched roof was noted, and 
it was di'cided that this was necessary to shield the 
inhabitants from the hot sun. 

The sympathies of the children were arou.sed on 
behalf of a tenant who was being seized and brought 
through the courtyard for arrears of rent. 

Scattered about the village were seen a number of 
mud huts thatched with straw. The children noticed 
the absence of doors and windows, the darkness of the 
interiors, the scantiness of the furnishing, and the 
absence of any appearance of comfort. The shops, 
which were about the same size as the huts, consisted 
of mere booths without a w^all in front. Hence the 
whole life of the people must be spent under the eye of 
their neighbours, and the whole of their work done 
under the full gaze of the passers-by. 

After a general view of these primitive dwellings had 
been taken, the children examined vsome of them more 

‘ Holy Trinity 8chool, Oxford. 
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closely, with the object of finding out what each was 
doing, and if possible deciding what crops the land in 
the district produced. ^ * 

1. A beginning wa.s made witli the hut of a man 

who was seated iriinwu'ing (jmiu. As the children had 
never (observed a similar process in England, they ('ould 
not, from the small tableau, infer what tlu' man was 
doing. Therefore the teacher explainc<l that the jieojile 
choose a day when a strong wind is* blowing; take 
some mixed grain and chalT in a basket, throw it up 
in the air or let it fall to the ground, whiui the lighter 
chatf will be blown away from the grain during its 
passage through the air. The chatf is then piled up 
into a h(‘a[) for the use of cattle, while the wheat is 
stored for man’s use. • 

2. ’liie (jrain-seller next received attention. He* sat 
on a low tafile holding his scales, while all around the 
front of his opim shop the floor was covered with 
numbers of ves.sels filled with diffm-ent kinds of grain. 

11. The imrch&l-grnin shop. In the centre of this hut 
w'as seen a semi-cylindrical oven (‘ontaining holes, in 
which ves.sels holding the grain could be jilaced. This 
was again outside tbi* children’s experience, so the 
teacher explained briefly the method by which the 
grain is parched. They looked at the door of the oven 
by which one woman was feeding the tin* with leaves 
and sticks, while another stirred the crackling corn 
until it was ])arched. 

4. The other craftsmen were observed. ’I'he childr(‘n 
were specially interested in the potter sitting at work 
in the midst of his finished and unfinished wares, and 
in the women spinning cotton. 

Agricultural work. Around tin* cluster of huts were 
seen miniature fields of tobacco and of pumpkins, each 
of w'hich was watered by means of various d(‘vjces, 
such as a pulley and a skin bag worked by bullocks, 
a lever, and a swing basket. It was suggested tnat 
some of the children should try to consV-uct these^tiny 
models in which the teacher saw concrete points of 
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departure, from which they might bo helped to picture 
the fortunate conditions under which the labour and 
care expended by the diligent husbandman in cultiva- 
tion and irrigation receives its reward in the yield of 
abundant crops, or the misery of the long drouglits 
and consequent famines. 

Such processes in the preparation of sugar as chopping 
up the green canes ready for crushing m a sugar-mill 
worked by bullocks, and boiling the juice in a large 
vessel, seemed to interest the children very mucli. 

The representations of the oxen at work received 
a full share of attention. The children noted the 
wooden yoke through which their heads were passed, 
the primitive plough which seemed to be capable of 
little more than scratching the svrrface of tlu' ground, 
and the clumsy ox-cart. 

Each child selected the particular model she wislu'd 
to reproduce, and made a rough sketch to serve as 
a guide for classroom w^ork. 

As the cliildren construct(‘d their village, the share 
of each craftsman in the work of the little community 
was seen. Thus the simple plough and other wooden 
agricultural implements were contributed by the car- 
penter, while the spades for digging the soil, tlie sickle 
for reaping the corn, and the axes for felling trees, are 
the work of the blacksmith. 

The lamps, the cooking vessels, the jars for storing 
grain, the large water vessels, are supplied by the 
potter ; the work of the tanner in preparing the skins 
of animals is considered to be ‘ unclean ’, and hence 
must be carried on outside the village. 

The weaver is a familiar figure, as flax and cotton 
thread are spun locally. He strings his loom out of 
doors under the shade of a tree. Then he usually 
rempves it to the inside of his hut, where most of his 
wef\ving is done. Here the light is bad, and as the 
position in which he sits is cramped he is often as 
unhealthy as the old-time weavers in our own country, 
so graphically described by George Eliot. 
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The village amusements received their share of 
attention. The snake-charnu‘r, who may Ik* seen 
pla3Mng on his (jnaint pipes wherever a suit able opeil 
space can be found; the animal-tamers, the acrobats 
and jugglers who provide entertainment for the ])eoph*, 
made a special a|)peal to the children. 

General Remarks 

When sucli work is undertaken a.^ a'direet introduc- 
tion to delinite geography teaching, it should generally 
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b* restricted to .subjects with di.stinct geograjdncal 
significance; but little prominence n(*ed be given to 
mere picturesc^ueness of co.stume unless it is a relk'ction 
of the surroundings ; thus while the dress of the fur- 
clad Eskimo tells much alwut the eliniatic conditions 
under which he lives, the barbaric costume of the 
Norwegian bride or the quaint peasant dresses of 
Euro[)ean countries, though interesting, have no such 
significance. Again, scenes of aboriginal life whiclf are 
merely striking and grotesque should in the early stilges 
give place to work centring around a few jK*oples living 
under typical and well-marked physicaI*conditionfi. 
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Ah Hoon as the children are accustomed to the work, 
individual effort and research should be encouraged by 
dividing the class into groups for the study of various 
phases of the subject in fiand. Thus, while pictures of 
life in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions are being 
developed, many interesting points for comparison and 
contrast would be found if half the class built up scenes 
from the Eskimos, while the rest occupied themselves 
with the Lapps’ When time is too limited to do more 
than suggest the main features of a region, a picture of 
the life of a purely nomadic race living mainly on milk 
and its products might be developed side by side with 
another showing pastoral life in a more or less transi- 
tional stage, such as that of the dwellei's in the Swiss 
Alps or among the Norwegian iiiountains. Life in 
the coniferous forests of C’anada might lx* compared 
with that under similar conditions iil north-east 
Russia. 

A series of les.sons on typical climatic regions might 
be rounded u\) by the building of a realistic model of 
a mountain in which the succe.ssive zon(*s of vegetation 
were indicated, bringing out comparisons between the 
influences of latitude and those of altitude. 

When the building of such models is closely associated 
with the observation of characteristic natural features 
of the neighbourhood, and illustrated by pictures and 
graphic (lescription, many opportunities arise for 
familiarizing the children with land masses and water 
fonns. Ideas on the work of a river in shaping the 
land, and of the main features of its course through 
mountain, valley, and plain, may be gathered from 
a model in the geography garden or in a large sand- 
tray with hole for drainage. The more striking features 
of coastal indentation and of its significance arise out 
of the story of the life of a fishing people likd^the 
Eskimos, of life on a Norwegian fjord, or from pictures 
of an English fishing village or seaside resort. 

Rough representations of a neighbouring hill will 
lead" on naturally to the construction of contour maps. 
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Sand is a good medium for early efforts. Liter on the 
sand will give place to clay or paper piil}).^ There is no 
l)etter means of giving children facility in reading such 
maps than that of allowing tlaan to maki' tluan for 
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themselves. In representing ('ontours they should not 
only build up in relief, but also use colours corresponding 
to those used in making an onlinary orographical maj). 

• 

’ I’ajKT ])uli) IS mailo by IcaririK {»ajK*r inUi tiny pieces, soaking it for 
attout twelve hours, draininK off suiierfluoua water, beating to a ]mlp, 
adding a little adhesive material like size or whiti-ning, and mixing to 
a convenient consistency. 
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Paper pulp is an excellent material for this purpose, so 
is a dough made from six parts of flour to one of salt. 
The map is made of the pulp or of the dough dried and 
painted in colours. Soimftimes the several contours are 
indicated by a series of layers of coloured cardboard 
sup(‘rimposed upon each other. The maps, Figs. 97 
and 98, w(‘re made by a child from layers of cardboard, 
worked ()V(U‘ with plasticiiu* and painted in oil colours. 

The making of a scries of maps to illustrate various 
features, such as the distribution of rainfall, of vegeta- 
tion, or of animal life, forms a good introduction or 
sequel to an oral lesson on the subject ; thus the effort 
of flnding out and marking on the map the position of 
the coalfields of England is a good preparation for 
a lesson on the industries which h}\v(‘ grown u[) around 
them. *The observation of local wheatfields and tin* 
discussion of the conditions favourable t(.^the growth 
of wheat may profitably be followed by an exercise in 
indicating and marking the actual and potential wheat- 
growing districts of the world. The maps on the 
previous page were done as homework by two girls in 
the Central Girls’ School, Oxford. 
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BASKPTKV 

Basketry in some form or oIIut* is practised l»y al! 
])rimitivo pooplos, and is gc^nerally inlu'Vi'd to Ik* ' as 
old as tlu! human race ’d 

‘ The Ancient Welsh or Britons w('rc e\})ert hasket- 
makers,’ says Colonel James Jackson. ‘ and Homan 
annals tell us that the halls of wealthy Homan ( itizens 
were decorated with the beautiful and costly ]>roduce 
of their handwork. *()ur word l)aski*t has itsclt ^rhangcd 
but little fyom the original, the Welsh “ has gawd ” 
meaning literally a weaving or putting log(‘ther of 
splinters.’ 

The lirst steps on the road towards basket-making 
may have been taken when primitive man twisted in 
ana out the branches of tre(‘s to form a hiding-})lae(' 
or rude dwelling. 

Many savages employ a kind of wattling or inter- 
lacing rods and branches of trees bu* the construction 
of their simyrle houses, of their weirs for trapping tishes. 
or of their fences for confining or catching animals or 
game. Even in our own country weaving is still 
employed in the making of fenc(‘s. 

The earlie.st vessels used by man were no doubt shells, 
horns, portions of gourds, nutshells, fruit skins, or 
any natural receptacle which <aime to hand. Whih* 
carrying the water from place to phice, the mon* ])ro- 
gressive among primitive peoples would in course of 
time encircle the fragile gourd with a network of fibrt*, 
to protect it and to enable it to be more conveni^^'ntly 
carried. Then, as George Wharton James sug^y'sts, 
‘ It is easy to conceive how the breakage of a gourd, 
‘ Native Raced oj the Briiieh Kmjiire. * 
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thus surrounded by a rude sustaining or carrying net, 
led to the independent use of the net after the removal 
#f the broken pieces.’ ^ This crude net may have been 
the forerunner of the basket. 

Materials 

Th(‘ mat(‘rials u.sed by any primitive basket-making 
people vary vvitli tlie region in wliieh the bask('t is 
made. The sources from which such materials have 
been obtained arc many, and include the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. Among the pro- 
ducts of the animal kingdom may be mentiojied the 
skins and sinews of animals, the feathers of birds, and 
the (piills of the porcupine. I’he.root, tlie stem, the 
bark, tfio leaves, the fruit, and the seeds of trees and 
plants are em})loyed, while gums are u.sed fbr nmdering 
the basket watertight. The fibres obtained from the 
roots of the spruce-tree arc u.sed in the spruce-growing 
regions of the Arctic Circle, and beyond the tree- 
growing zone strips of the skins of animals ar(‘ woven 
into baskets and bags. Within the tropics the split 
leaves of many of the palm-trees afford excellent 
materials for basket-making. 

Strips of bamboo are used in Siam, thin strips of 
wood in Norway and Sweden, whih' the long thin 
twigs of the willow are more generally used than the 
branches of any other tree. 

The bast or inner bark of trees is much used in hot 
countries, where trees grow much more rapidly than 
in temperate regions. 

Many grasses, sedges, and ru.shes make excellent 
basket-making material. Since the materials used in 
basket-making are so varied and diverse, we ought not 
to restrict children to the use of one or two media. 
The Educational value of basketry to young children 
will ‘be much increased if they are encouraged to use 
any suitable materials that are near at hand. Among 

* 'Quoted by 0. Wharton James in Indian Baskeiry, p. 13. 
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such may be mentioned the twigs of the hazel and the 
willow, and many kinds of grasses (including hay and 
straw). * 

The most suitable preparecl materials seem to he 
raffia or bast and cane or rattan. 

Raffia or had. Among prepared material suitablt* for 
the use of little children raffia seems to rank first. It is 
obtained from the inner portion of the leaf of a Mada- 
gascar palm. The leaves of this ])alnr are more than 
50 feet in length, and they are ]>r(‘pared for use by 
removing the epidermis from both sid(‘s. 

Rattan or cane. This is not so soft and so easily 
handled as raffia, and it re(piir<*s soaking in water 
before it can be used. While not so suitable as l)ast 
for a weaving material for the work of very, young 
children, it ^nay with advantag(‘ he used by children 
of about (“ight years of age. it may often bi‘ used 
with raffia to give a greater firmness and rigidity to the 
work, 'riiis cane is obtained from a ])alm grown in 
the forests of the East Indies. It is ])repared for 
ex[)ortation by being split into long strips of round 
and flat cane. The sizes vary from 00, tlie fiiu'st, to 
about 10, the coarsest. The most useful sizes for young 
children are Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

Materials gathered locally. It is often ])ossible to 
encourage the children to gather materials for this 
work. Some may be used green, but others should be 
stored for use in seasons when they <*annot be gathered. 
Rushes and willow twigs may be gathered in most 
country districts. 

The writer remembers the exj)ericnce gained by 
a class of children of about seven years who used some 
fresh willow which was gathered Avhen young and 
pliable, and again later vmen the sap had hardened 
and the wood become brittle. The natural search for 
causes resulted in a lesson basi’d on practical experience. 

Among the earliest purposes to which the basket- 
maker’s art was applied has lx*en mentioned the con- 
struction of traps to aid man in the capture of animals. 
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'rhe fundamental function of the basket is of course 
that of a receptacle, and in early times it appears to 
hav(^ been used as a vessel in which the necessaries 
of life could bo conveyed from place to place or stored 
in the simple home. When man began to cook his food 
his first vessel was the watertight bucket, in which the 
water was heated by dropping into it red-hot stones. 

In tlu‘ first kitchens it did duty as a mixing-bowl 
for th(^ pre})aration of food, and as a dish for serving 
it. Jn early times the basket-maker was called upon 
to constriK't many objects needed in the home, and 
as social life dcvelojied, basketry was still a prominent 
feature in the evolution of indinstries. Jt has played 
an important part in the hi.story of the architect, the 
miller,. the potter, the cabinet-maker, the shoe- or 
sandal-maker, the weaver, and, as Otis T. Mason says, 
‘ The head still claims the basket-weaver’s art the 
world over.’ 

The baskets made by the American fndians are not 
only extremely beautiful, but a study of them brings us 
into contact witli the history of the life of these people. 

Oeorge Wharton James says : ‘ To the uninitiated 
a fine I ndian basket may posse.ss a few exterior attrac- 
tions, such as shapely form, dedicate colour, and har- 
monious design, but anything further he cannot see. 
On the other hand the initiated sees a work of love ; 
a striving after the ideal ; a reverent propitiation of 
supernatural powers, good or evil ; a nation’s art 
ex|iression, and a people’s inner life of poetry, art, 
religion. . . . Fine baskets, to the older Indian women, 
were their ])oems, their painting, their sculpture, their 
cathedral, their music.’ ^ 

Basketry as a form of School Handwork 

Sjnee even the Philistine cannot fail to admire the 
simplicity and beauty of form, colour, and design, it 
seems that woj;k done direct from nature as was that 

' Indian Baskdry, p. 16. 
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of the Indian, and undertaken in a similar spirit, can 
scarcely fail to have a good educational effect, even as 
a mere training in form and colour, and as a meant? 
of applying simple designs. 

As George \V. James says, ‘ 'I’he ethnologist linds 
in the progressiva* steps of tlie manufacture of baskets 
a })reparatory training for pottery, wcawing, and other 
primitive arts.’ ^ 

Since basketry is the ‘ Mother of ])<Tttery, weaving, 
and other primitive arts the intelligent teaching of 
some of its more fundamental (‘lementary ])rinciples 
will hcl}) the child to understand much that he will see 
around him. It is j)robable tliat the shortness of 
children’s school life and the multitude of subjects 
claiming attention nvill militate against its general 
introduction, but a knowledge of tin* stitches and 
weaves will oe found useful even in the ordinary school 
routine. Some of the simjJe stitches mak(^ a good 
introduction to needlework, and through their medium 
toys for the doll’s house may be constructed. 

Some knowledge of the t(‘chni({ue of basketry will 
help the children to make models of primitive dwellings, 
and more fully to understand and aj)j)reciat(‘ work seen 
in ethnographical collections. A])art from t he aesthetic 
value of the work, the construct i(Ui of tiny models of 
an Indian baby-basket, of the various carrying baskc’ts 
used by aborigines, of their water-bottles, their boiling 
baskets, or their ])rimitive implements will help to 
develop in children the constructive imagination neces- 
sary to understand the conditions of their life. Many 
concrete ideas as to the climatic conditions, the 
character of the soil, the vegetation, and the life 
of the people, may l)e obtained by means of simple 
inferences drawm from the objc^cts made by the natives 
of various countries, and thus geography may becpmc 
a live subject, full of interest to the child. ^ 

Teaching of stitches. These may be taught to a larp 
class by means of the demonstration method. The 

' Indian Ilaskdty, p. 13. 
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teacher, provided with a piece of basketry constructed 
on a scale sufficiently large to be seen by all the children 
In the class, should work the stitch in front of them, 
and also draw it boldly on the blackboard. By giving 
a r('pres('ntation of the stitch on the blackboard the 
(diild will gradually become accustomed to associate 
the drawing witli the actual work he is doing, and this 
will help liim in the making and interpretation of 
drawings, and sb prepare for the more formal stages of 
handwork. As tlie ehildren’s power of imitation is 
great, many of them will soon be able to do the stitch. 
If thought advisable, the quicker pupils might occa- 
sionally help by teaching the slower ones, who will 
need individual attention. As soon as the stitch is 
mastered, the children should be ‘allowed to apply it 
in some kind of free w'ork, or they miglit b<j encouraged 
to work from a simple model. 

1'he child must not be kept any longer than is neces- 
sary in the early imitative stages. There sliould be 
definite advance, constant introduction of variety, 
and abundant scope given to express himself and to 
develop his own ideas. 

His knowledge and appreciation of form should be 
developed by showing him as many simple and beauti- 
fully snaped objects as possible, and requiring him to 
suggest and to design forms suitable for the construc- 
tion of his models. These might be criticized and 
compared with simple art forms, and by sucli wise 
suggestion the child may be guided and encouraged 
to love beauty of form. We must, however, beware 
of over-guidance ; within certain limits, the child must 
be left free to realize himself in his own way. Develop- 
ment must come from within. It can only be hindered 
by arbitrary outside interference. 

I 

• Knotting 

This is valuaj)le as a preparation for other forms of 
handwork. It is a good exercise in spacing and count- 
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ing, but should not be eontinued for lon^. Suuill 
objects, such as a doll’s haniinock, bags of various 
sha])es, may be made by the children. 

The first knot may 1 h‘ a ^imple loop, later the 
weaver’s knot should be learnt, for it will 1 m' very 
useful in joining the threads in weaving exercises, or 
in any of the lahT work. 



Fio. UMK Knotting. 

If time permits, the regular netting stitch will be 
found useful. 

While studying primitive life, fishing-nets might be 
made and used by the children. 

All exercises worked by little children should be very 
simple, and be such as can be quickly finished., Jt 
follows that they will u.sually Ixt of a slight and imper- 
manent character. 


1273 
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Rolling or Coiling 

1. The, circle. When largo rushes can be gathered 
near the school or during a school walk, the children 
may ho shown how to roll them into a coil. When 
secured with a pin this coil will serve many purposes, 
and the child will not be slow in suggesting tnem. In 
turn it will do duty as a wheel, a mat, a plate, &c. 
While making Ihcse flat coils, some one is sure to push 
up the centre, when another series of objects is suggested. 
One will call the new shape a hat, another will poise 



Fia. 101. Rolling and Coiling (1). 

it on her little finger and call attention to her dolly’s 
sunshade or umbrella. Ingenuity will suggest turning 
this dome-shaped form upside down, when it will 
servo to the interested child for a saucer, a basket, 
a dish, &c. 

The hat in Fig, 101 was made by placing the finger 
under the centre of the coil, and gently pushing it 
upwards. The coil was then taken in both Iiands and 
moulded into shape. Then the trimming of grass 
flowers was added. 

At the base of most of the rushes was seen a white 
portion of a few inches in length. The observation of 
this offered a mood starting-point for setting the children 
to notice and experiment with growing plants ; the 
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reason for this absence of green colour was not dis- 
covered for some time. This white part was turned 
up, and the rest of the rush .tirmly coili'd around it. 
This at once suggested a candle or a candlestick to 
the delighted children, who were eager to ex])(Timent 
for themselves. The candlestick in Fig. 101 was the 
result of the child’s attempt, and was the work of 
a child only just live years of age. 

Free play with the rush gave a numr>cr of tiny cues 
and saucers, baskets, &c. One of the baskets may i>c 
seen in Fig. 101. 



¥u;. ia2. uml (2). 

2. The oval. 1’his form was first made accidentally 
by some of the children, and all the class was then 
shown how to fold a portion of the rush back on itself. 
The boat.s in Fig. 102 were made from this oval. The 
funnel of the steamer was formed by turning up the end, 
as for the candle. 

The little ark in Chapter X, Fig. 82, was also made 
by coiling an oval as above. 

Coiling and Weaving combined 

The sail for the sailing-boat was woven with raffia 
on thin twigs of willow ; the oars for the rowing-boat 
were also made of twigs of willow, whigh were inter- 
woven with fine rush. 
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Twigs of willow were introduced, and the children 
^allowed to experiment, the teacher at the same time 
’constructing simple doljfi’ furniture. The chairs, table, 




Fig. 104. Coiling and Weaving combined. A Cradle. 


and sofa seen in Fig. 103 were made by pushing twigs 
of .willow into the coil of rush, and then interlacing 
with another rush. The furniture was made by 
children of about five years of age. 

The childr«»n were now ready to make something 
more permanent. After the rush had been coiled into 
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an oval, a thread of green raffia was given to them. 
Many of them managed to fasten the rushes together 
very roughly. The eradle sliows one of thes(‘ crudt’* 
attempts after the addition oi' willows and rushes for 
the head part. 

It was found that the method naturally adopted hy 
the children in this erude sewing was very similar to 
that hy whieh aborigines and primitive* people's first 
joined together such material. • 



Fio. lar). Plaiting and Windin>^. 


Winding. This is ane>ther exercise which may be 
regarded as a preparation fe)r simple* weaving and 
basketry. Balls may be made; of e)dds and ends of 
wool by winding them around a hedlejw ring, but this 
exercise should not be continued long, or it beee)mes 
very mechanical. 

Many objects may be made of cardboard and raffia 
whieh has been previously damjied with watt‘r and 
pres.sed flat with thumb and finger. The easiest 
exercises consist in winding raffia round rings of canrd- 
board, cut from a cardbe)ard tube or made by stitching 
strips of cardboard into rings. It is generally neces- 
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sary to wind twice round the ring before it is com- 
pletely covered, and the ehildren seem to find it easier 
<,0 cover the ring by so doing than by trying to do so 
by wrapping once round* Serviette rings, curtain rings, 
and many other objects may be made. 

The illustrations shown in Fig. 105 include a drum, 
a tiny basket, and a pair of curtain rings made of 
cylindrical pieces of cardboard covered by winding 
raffia. The ends of the drum were covered by stretch- 
ing and pasting circular jam-covers over them. A plait 
of raffia was fixed by means of a few stitches on the 
junction of the raffia and the parchment. The drum was 
finished by threading in a coarse piece of dark wool. 

The bottom of the tiny basket was sewn in by 
buttonlioling over a circular piex'c of cardboard of 
suitable size, 'riie handle consists of a ])lait of raffia, 
and the decoration on each side of the ha'ndlc of little 
bunches of very fine raffia. 

The curtain rings were finished by weaving in three 
rows of raffia, and adding a cord made of plaited 
raffia. 


Wrapped Weaving or Winding over Cane 

This exercise has been found very suitable for young 
children of five or six years. They are first taught by 
demonstration how to wind around two pieces of cane 
or willow crossed in the centre. The crosses are secured 
with a tiny piece of wire, which can be taken away after 
the winding is completed. When the children have 
made the square they are expected to exercise their 
ingenuity in constructing from it any simple object 
which their fancy suggests. Stools, chairs, and tables are 
the most frequently made. The next stage is the winding 
around three sticks joined in the centre. As the work 
proteeds the children find that this gives them a six- 
sided or hexagonal figure. The octagon or eight-sided 
figure is made from four pieces joined in the centre. 
Pentagonal, h^^tagonal, and other figures containing 
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an odd number of sides are constructed by fastening 
the spokes to a centre, which may be made of a small 
•ork. Through the medium of such exercises much 
incidental knowledge of form is gained. 

The furniture seen in Fig. 107 w^as made by cliildren 
of five or six years. 1’his method s(‘ems to be very 



Fid. KlH. ('haii> and Sdfa. 



Fio. 109. Homework. 


suitable for making bedroom chairs for the doll’s 
house. 

The chairs and sofa seen in Fig. 108 were designed 
and made by children of six years. Now and then the 
co-operation of a fellow pupil or the aid of tlie teacher 
was needed. Thus the child’s tiny hands were some- 
timed unequal \o the task of holding the work while 
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some of the final ties were being made. On sucli 
occasions the help of a neighbour was obtained. The 
little Japanese table, the chair made from wood and 
raffia, and the rattle shown iii Eig. 100 were made at 
home by a child of six years. Slio probably enlisted 
the help of her father, l^iit the ideas and the design 
were certainly her own, as they show a modification 
of work done in scliool. 

The seat of the chair and the fiat jwrt of the table 
were made })y winding around two sticks, as in Fig. 1011. 
Long pieces of cane were left to form the l(‘gs of the 
table. 

The rattle was made by joining four sticks in th(‘ 
centre and winding around them as in Fig. 100. When 
the required size was reached the H})okes were bent 
until they could all be held together, the lower ])art of 
the weaving was completed, and a tiny slthgh bell 
placed inside. The rattle was fini^hed by winding 
around all the .spokes as they wen^ held in tla* linnd. 

Basketry may be divided into two classes of work : 
(a) sewm, and (6) w'oven basketry. 

Sewn Basketry 

The chief difficulty experienced in the early stages of 
this work is that of beginning any article it is proposed 
to make, and it seems doiibtful whether the making of 
little baskets in this work should be undertaken much 
before the age of seven years. It is sometimes easier to 
make a beginning with such an object as a frame for a 
photograph or little picture, lx*cause the child can w ind 
a double coil of cane into a ring and then work in this 
ring as a foundation. Most of the sewn baskets are 
worked over a coil of raffia, hay, straw, cane, or other 
substance. If raffia or any other material in short 
lengths is used for the foundation coil, the difficulty of 
the constant replenisliing of the material is presentotl to 
the child. As a long length of cane can be taken, it i» 
easier for the child to begin by usir/g cane for th(^ 
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foundation, when ho haa only to grapple with the 
difficulty of the stitch and of shaping the work to 
the desired forms. 
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Fid. 110. Simple interlocking Network Stitch 



Fio. 111. Dolla’ rorainbulatore ami lied. 


Stitches 

I* Simple interlocking network stitch, as seen in the 
perambulator and mail-cart of Figs. 110 and 111. 

2. The simple interlocking coil stitch. This may be 
worked over ft foundation of hay, straw, grass, or 
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raffia. The illustration (Fig. 113) shows the results of 
work done by children of six years, while a farm was 
being studied. The foundation coil was made of hay 



Vic. 112. Simple* Intorloi’kinKl '(III St itch. 



Fuj. 11.3. Stniw 8kep«. 

or of raffia. Each child tried to make a straw «kep. 
A beginning was made by winding the end of a thread 
of raffia round the coil, curving it, and then sewing 
round and round the tiny centre. Th6 first work was 
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very rough, as the children were not worried much 
about the stitch if they managed approximately to get 
t^e shape. 

3, Long and ffhort stilch, sometimes called ‘ lazy 
squaw ’ stitch. The thread is twisted round the coil 
as many times as is desired, and the needle then put 
hetw(‘(‘n two coils. Jn the figure the thread of raffia is 
only twisted once around the coil. This is one of the 
('asiest and most» satisfactory stitches, and, by varying 



Flo. 114. Long rtiul Short Stitch. 

the number of times the thread is wound around the 
coil, many patterns may be made and different effects 
produced. 

4. Half-hitch or blanket stitch. This is useful for 
finishing off such an article as the doll’s tam-o’-shanter, 
or the border of the frame seen in Fig. 1 1 9. String balls 
may be made by cutting up pieces of cork to form 
the centre, winding knitting-cotton around, and making 
an •utside covering with the half-hitch or blanket 
stitch in fairly stout string. These may be used by 
young children lor playing cricket. 




Fio .117. Figure Eight vSt it ch . 
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6. Ray stitch. The stitches radiate from the centre, 
and merely interlock without passing round the founda- 
tion coil as in ‘ lazy squaw ‘ figure 8 and most of 
the other stitches. * 

6. ‘ Figure eight ’ stitch (see Fig. 117). 

7. Luce stitch (sec Fig. 118). 

Application of Basketry to Toy-making 

Little children of six and seven years can get accus- 
tomed to the stitches and mode of working by making 
tiny baskets and toys. 

Most of the toys shown in Fig. 119 were made by a 
small class of children under the leadership of a pupil- 
teacher. They learnt a stitch in one lesson, and in the 
next they proceeded to make something. The first 
exercises were worked on a ring like that ifi Fig. 120. 

At first they worked from a model prepared by the 
teacher. The tiny frames and hand-mirrors were 
among the first objects they made, and the makers 
experienced much joy in their construction. These 
objects were, however, the choice of the young teacher, 
and are obviously such as suggest themselves to budding 
girlhood rather than to infants. 

The Picture-frame. The teacher’s model was shown 
to the children, who were asked to suggest how it was 
made. They decided that it must be begun by making 
a small ring for a starting-point. Tiny pictures of the 
late King Edward and of Queen Alexandra were pro- 
vided as a guide for the size. In making picture- 
frames it would be well to let the children bring a tiny 
picture or photograph to frame. We must do all that 
we can to keep the work purposeful, and to help the 
child to feel the joy of making a useful thing. 

About three lessons sufficed for the making of the 
ringsf The work was then fastened off. The next 
step ‘consisted of working the border. The border of 
the teacher’s mjdel was not quite like that of any of 
the little frames shown in the figure. It was square, 
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with a point over the top. The eliildren were given 
to understand that each one was ex])ected to design 
a border for the completion of his own work, and 
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Fio. 110. OI)]cctH made by Young CliihlnMi. 



Fia. 120. Making a Haflia King. 

a piece of cane was supplied with which they were 
invited to experiment. Drawings were then rfiade. 
Some of the results are shown in Fig. 119. A frame 
wdth a hexagonal border made "by a child would not 
stand very well, and is not included. The children 
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were .shown iiow to begin by attaching the eaiie to the 
frame, and then to work half-hitch or blanket stitch 
around the piece of cane until the next place of attach- 
ment was reached. • 

The model was again consulted for the method of 
backing. Children were asked to suggest methods, 
but eventually the ^eaeher’.s model was copied : 

(а) horizontally, making two sides of a square ; and 

(б) obliquclyf to form diagonals. 

The stand was made from a piece of cane that had 
heen soaked, bent into a curve, and stretched to the 
frame just above the centre. 

Hand-mirror. This was also framed from a model 
prepared by the teacher. It was di.scussed as before. 
The children were delighted to see themselves in it. 
They suggested that a ring should be made as a begin- 
ning, around which they sewed until it wals as large as 
the tiny mirror, which had been purchased for Id., 
and used to make ‘ Light-Birds ’ or ‘ Jaek-a-I)andies 

The mirror was then put on the worked ring, tied 
round with a piece of string, and a piece of cane placed 
inside it to form a frame for the mirror, and also a 
means of holding it in place. 

The children were expected to design their own 
handles, all of which showed some little difference 
from that made by the teacher. 

The cradle was designed by a child of six, and is an 
example of the child’s choice. 

The ‘ pat-balls ’ seen in the third row of Fig. lOo 
were made from pieces of flat cane woven with 
raffia. Two pieces of flat cane about 24 inches long 
were tied together. They were doubled, and the four 
ends wound round with raffia for about 6 inches to 
form the handle. The top part was then allowed 
to bow out, and a winding of raffia passed around the 
bow. This was to provide a firm foundation, to which 
could bo attached the warp and woof. The rough 
weaving was then done. The model was finished by 
sewiftg around the edge and winding the handle with 
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coloured raffia ; care must be taken to attach tlie end 
of raffia llnnly by running it in. Soft wool balls were 
fastened by a piece of string to the centre of the* 
lower part. * 

The ‘ pat-ball ’ seen at the to|) of Fig. 1 19 was a inon* 
.suc(*cssful ni()d(‘l. It was b(‘gnn by winding around tlu* 
centre of two strips of caiu> 12 iuches hfng. Three 
other pieces of cam* were sewn to this by ‘ la/y s(|uaw ’ 
stitch. A piece of wood (a tiny druiu^ic-k) was next 
tied to tlie edges of the ])ieees of cane si'wn together. 
The ten jiieces of eane encircled the stick, and w(“n‘ 
s(‘wn over with raffia. 

The cup (ind h(tll shown on the top row of Fig. 1 19 
was made from a tiny raffia basket, a stick surrounded 
by piee(‘s of ean<‘. as in th(‘ /w/fTw///, and a ball made by 
passing strands of cane over some })i<'c(*s of cork, 
covered with*wadding and wound round with knitting- 
cotton. ff'he ball was .sewn over like tiu' handk's of 
the cup and ball and the ])at-ball. 

When th(‘ ehildnm w'<*r<'! set to d(‘sign their own 
models, the favourites seemed to 1 h‘ .some kind of cart. 
The little vehicles in Fig. 121 show' .some of tlu* results. 
The making of the wlu'els is always a difficult matter, 
and in the illustration may 1 m‘ seen several metluals 
that were attempted. 

The little ‘ pvsh-rjirt ’ (No. a in bottom row) js nuTcly 
a piece of cardboard into which some pieces of cane 
have been stuck at both ends, 'flic wheels an* made 
of pieces of cork. 

in No. 4 (bottom row) the base also consists of card- 
board into which pieces of cane wert* stuck, ff’hesi* w'cre 
WTapped with raffia after a method originated by the 
child. The loose ends were then fnst<*ned on tf) (‘aeh 
other by means of a kind of buttonhole or slip stitch. 

Nos. 3 and 5 (top row) are made by winding raffia 
over a cane foundation, and were designed by children 
of about .six and a half years. ^ 

No. 1 (top row) is also a child’s design. 

The wheels in Nos. 1, 3, and 5 are mad(? by winding 

1273 i» 
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raffia around a circlo of cardboard wilh a in the 
centre. The wheel.s in Nos. 4 and (» are made of sewn 
circles in ‘ lazy squaw '.stitch. J’hos(‘in 1 and 2 (hottoin 
row) are made hy winding raffia around some of the 
rings of Fro(‘hel s (lift. 'I'he wheels of the perainhulator 
(No. II. hotfom row ) wen* made* hy wimling^iround s(tme 
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Fi(.. 122. Kurmtun* f<ir IIuumi*. 

wheels made of metal, and hought on a card for h/ 
Many of the wheels are kejiton hy means of hits of (juill. 

The doll's furniture in Fig. 122 consists mainly of 
attempts and experiments made hy young teachers. 
As the closer stitches take so much time, and the 
beginning .seems .so difficult for young children, an 
attempt was made to form the centre of the wrap])ed 
cane as in Fig. 107. and to continue hy means of lace 
stitch. This method is employed in the hack and seats 
of Nos. 4 and 0 of Fig. 122 (top row), ayd Nos. 1 and 
o (bottom row). 

p 2 
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Xo. 5 (top row), Fig. 121, is similar to a modi*! mado 
by tli(‘ childini of Lcylaiid School, Xo, 1 of tliis row 
was designed by a child, and was originally intendt‘(^ 
for a ‘ pnsh-cart 

Speaking geiK'rally, the legs are inadi' of v('rv linn 
cane wound with rallia. It will be found easier to 
make tlaun of two ])ieces and to s«w th<‘ (^'iitii' of the 
wound portion to the seat of the (‘hair or sofa. 

This method pix'sents many dillicult iVs to little ones, 
and Miss Thwaites's method of attaching a back to an 
inverted basket is much lirmer and more satisfactory.’ 


lk(}iun\i\(f Snrn lidskds 

A ])i('ce of cane i.'^ taken and soaked ; about three- 
quarters of an inch at the end is shavixl down, as show n 
ill Fig. 123, d’his end is twisted around the tiiig(‘r or 
around a pencil to mak(‘ it curv(‘ readily. It is then niad(‘ 
into a tiny loop. A needleful of rallia istak(‘n and wound 
six or eight times round the loop by jiassing tlu* lU'edle 
in and out as in th(‘ drawing. 'I'Ik* loop is t lit'ii tight (Uied, 
and the second row of the coil is worked in thi‘ stitch 
^desired. 

Oval baskets are lu'gun as in Fig. 124, 
llod' to join raffia. When only about a (piarti'r of 
a yard is left of the strand of rallia in tin* m‘('dle, a lU'W 
])iece should be taken and laid on the top of the caia* 
forming the foundation coil. 'I’la* work is then con- 
tinued for about six stitches, sewing in the rallia but 
leaving the end projecting a little way. The new ])iece 
of raffia is then taken up, jmlled until it disappears, 
after which the needle is threaded amwv with it. The 
old thread is laid on the cane, worked in the coil for 
a few stitches, and thus made secure, after which the 
end may be cut off. ^ 

How to join the cxine Jorining the foundation. ^To 
make the size of the coil unib^rm^about half the tliick- 
ness of the cane may la* shaved away f^ir about three- 
* Sec Coiled BoJiLflry, by Mih.«i Mildred S«anneIJ 
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quartern of an iiieh at eaeli end. 'I’lie two ends may 
thus l)(‘ fitted together. 

' I ntroduclion of colour, (’olour may l)(‘ introduced in 
many ways. 



Kk;. 124. lU\irinnii»n an 0\al 

1. The stitelies may he of a e<»ntrasting colour to 
the coil, .such as in the illustration of rav stitch (Fig. 
125). 

2. Borders of different colours may In* worked, as 
in the cradle and many of the toys and baskets. 

3. ‘ Lines of contrasting colour may he introduced. 
When this is done it is generally Ix'tter not to havt‘ 
all the joins immediateYv over each other, as the 
broken line is Inore pleasing to the eye. 






The reetangle of colour is work<-d, then the coloured 
raffia is carried along under the natural colour, and 
thus hidden, reappearing when the next ])atch of colour 
is reached. 

Forms of Baskets 

The first .stage in the making of sewn baskets will 
probably lx* an attempt to construct flat circular mats. 
Most beginners fail to kwp the mat flat, and the rusult 
is a shallow concave vessel simil/tr to the early work of 
primitive woman, and such as we .stilf find in use as 
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a food |)lat(‘ or a mixing dish among tlie American 
Indians.^ From this slnillow vessel a howl may he 
<nade hy raising the sides. 1’lie hemisj)herieal howl 
easily develops into tlu* various kinds of ])ot such as 
Avas onc(' used for cooking. .lar and conc-sha])ed 
forms ('volve naturally hy flattening the base of the 
globular vc'f^^el and,slui|)ing the sides. 

A variety of method may he cmj)loyed in a])})roach- 
ing the work with young ehildren of seven or eight 
years old. 'riius we may begin with ; 

1. Kxperimeutal work, d’ho children are taught 
the stitch, and left ([uite free to make a tiny basket 
of any shape tliey please. 'Phen tlu* r(‘sults are noted. 
In most cases the forms obtained will he accidental, 
as the child has not yet got a (‘omplcte mastery over 
the material. By his experience and a discussion of the 
results the child will feel the need of a nV)re definite 
})lan. 

2. Copi/ing forms. Various forms, suitahh* and un- 
suitable, for employment in making baskets may he 
drawn on the blackboard. 'Phe developm(‘nt of the 
hemispherical bowl, the globular pot. the cylindrical 
jar. and of cone-shaped and truncated cone-shap(*d 
forms may be showui. Little by little the (‘hildn*n will 
see that the hemisphere, the sphere, the cylind(‘r, the 
cube, and the cone form the basis of most simple u.seful 
shapes. 

A taste for simple form may be cultivated as the 
child is led to see that sim]>licity and usefulness often 
result in beautiful forms. As tlie child tries to copy 
some detinite form it is probable that many modifica- 
tions and alterations of the shape will occ ur during 
his work. 

Cfradually, however, he will Ik‘ led not only to work 
from a detinite form after a definite plan, but he will 
also • 

3? Make his oirn design. The form the child washes 

« 

’ Abotiijinal by O. 't. Mason (Smith.soi\ian Report. 

1902 ).' 




Fiii. Pattern in Lonu' und Short Stiteh 

Kig. 120 shows an oxaniplo of a star design worked in 
long and short stitch. It will b<‘ sirii that the ))attern 
dejH'iuls on tlie number of times the thread is wound 
round the coil between the stiteh. 


Woven Baskets 

These may be made from cane in various sizt'S* but 
for little children it will be found easier to have* the 
war|) strands of cane (flat or rftund),^or of pieees of 
thin wood, and the weft of raffia. When the bakkets 
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art* constructfd entirely of eane it will l)e fouiul 
advisable to use a coarse eane for the warp and a 
finer for the interlacing, or weft. Chip, straw |»laili 
and many other materials imfy he introdiiK'd for the 
sake of giving variety to flu* work. 

CenlreH. •Some suggestions for <enlrcs may he seen 
in the illustration (Kig. 12.S). ^ * 

Left, son ON fonn. A number of baskets in a varic'ty 
of sim])le shap(‘s wert* shown to th(* ehildrcui. who 
noticed the ditTereiucs in t(»rm 'I'la'ii two sinijile 
sha})cs in strong contrast with cac h other wck' ehosen. 

Cr? O O C=> 



I2H SimjM s (li.iwn lt\ <hil<tnu, 


The details of diflerences were notul by the ehildieii. 
The use and pleasing etfect were noted. 

Asa preparation for cutting out the shapes of baskets 
the blackboard was put in th(‘ sun sr) that children 
could note the shadows cast b\ such objects as a 
square (lift HI box, an oblong l)o.\. a hand, and tiiially 
a basket. 

The silhouettes were explained as old-timi* nhoto- 
graphs, and the metluKl of drawing round tin* shad(»w 
was shown. 

A few simple baskets were distributed among the 
children, who were invited to cut them out as •they 
took a view of one of the sides. • 

The results showed that the* children exaggerated 
the detail which impressed tlumi most. In some Va.Hcs 
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it Wits the lid, in others the sides, in others llio body of 
the l)}isk(‘t, and in others the kiudj on the lid. 

• Permission to ent nny shape they chose gave sonu* 
int('resting ri'sidts. • 

vSimpU' l>ask(‘ts were again given, and cut out by the 
childri'ii, who were invited to draw on tluiu }jatterns 
in crayons. • , 

'riien the cliildren cut out any shape they chos(‘, 
and put tlieir own ])attern on it. 

Original basket-shapes and ])atterns were made. 

Decoration through Colour and Design 

'I’lie child’s love for colour is so great that it should 
be satisfied by introdueing it into the work. As far 
as })ossible choice of colour should be allowed. 'I’lie 
raflia should lu* dyed at tlie school, since file coloured 
rafha obtainable at a low price is not only expensive, 
but often crudely coloured. The children can stain 
some by means of rubbing on petals of flowers, but 
for the piu'iuanent work, gn'cn or brown walnut dyes 
(!an be made by using coffee, tea leaves, bark of such 
trees as oak, alder, or bireh, and the jietals. 

Some attempt to form design should be made as 
soon as the children have mastered the stitch and can 
manage to shape a simple form. Rows or bands of 
colour may be worked. Squares and rectangles may 
be introduced rhythmically, leaving sufficient space 
iH'twTcn. The rhomboid and the triangle will be found 
suitable for basketry designs. 'Phe children can invent 
simple suitable patterns bv the use of (lift VII tablets 
and squared paper. Such patterns generally consist 
of a succession of units, which have a meaning for the 
child. 

The iH'auty of the Indian woman’s baskets has 
alretffly been referred to. There is no doubt that at 
one *111110 the designs she wove in so skilfully were 
reproductions yf familiar sights, although such have 
often* become so conventionalized as to be reduced to 
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more Hymbols. Thus the running water, tlie moun- 
tains, the rainl)ow, the liglitning. tlie sun, the moon, 
and tlie stars, and the forms of birds, fishes, animals^ 
and man, all entered into th(‘ ftiagie web of tlie baskets 
made by primitive woman. As .\mia Roll says : 

All the high and low' , 

Of my wild lih‘ in tliesc* wild'stems I Miare, 

'I'lu' jagged lightning and the .^taJ I .^liow, 

'rh(' r'jiidm’ and tin* trailing snake an* there. 

Stories of the Indian woman, and opportunity Iti f'Ci* 
and study s«»ine of her handwork, will hi* lull ot .stimulus 
and suggestion to the child. 


, Construction of Designs 

Thei^e may In* d<*signed on < ln'(pier«‘d ])a]>er by 
children, and afteiwanis introduced into their work. 

An original patt<‘rn made by a child of nine years for 
‘ long and short ' stitch is shown in Kig 12!). 

Making designs. 'Hie tablets of (lift \'ll give* an 
adinirabh* material for first practiia* in making ehmum- 
tary di'signs. 1'he childn'ii of Lcyland School jiractiscd 
with these while working in ‘long and short ’ stitch, 
and in ‘ figure eight ’ stitch. 

After simple designs liad been made with the tablets 
they were drawn on squared paper. 

Many ideas as to the arrangenu-nt of colour were 
gained during this work. 'I'hus itiie child wished to 
work in yellow. The effect of placing yellow' next 
to the yellowish natural raffia was tried, and the 
need of outlining colours so similar in tone with a 
darker colour was shown. Inncs of ])att(‘rns were 
worked out on the squares. From these, .squares of 
colour alternating with sjiaces in the natural ^4iade 
were developed. 

The next les.son develojK*d .'^juares touching each 
other at the corners, as in design. 
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From th(i laying of tablets so that the point is in 
the centre and the sid<‘s make an angle of 4r)”, a pattern 
in diamonds or rhomboids was (h'veloped. 

The rliornboids wei/ in alternate blue and red 
colours. 



Fio. 121). iK'simw for Louj? and 8hnrt Work. 


Next rhomboids in which the four centre lines w'cre 
of a contra sting colour were worked, and lastly the 
outline only of the rhomboid. 

Di'sigihs for ^\figur? eight^ stitch. The method of 
procedure for the making of patterns for this stitch 
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iict‘(l(‘d s()in(‘ cm tlu‘ fornu'r lUflliod, s’mci* 

fliciv woiv no hol(‘s as in ‘ l<»ng and short ' stitch. 
Therefore tin* children ))ractiM*d pattcrn-inakin^f with 
sticks ahont 1 inclu's lon^, as in tiu* figure (llfO). 

.Vftc'i’ repealing on the hlackl)oard some of the 
designs, one showit in Fig. was c]jom*ji 'This was 
niaclc* hy all tin* children in rushes or sticks. 

'rin* C 7 n/?>r of uork' tn hashtij/ show n in h'igs. 131 and 
132 would Ik* suitable* for children from the agc*s ol 
sc'vc'ii to twelve years. 'I'lu* examples were* all wc)rked 



Kti,. jii r.mr 

by the ehildren in Miss Thwaites's school, and for tin* 
work of young children they are astonishingly well 
dune. Colour and design of varying dilficulty have 
been introduced in all. 

Thost^ in Fig. 131 (1 and 2) are all wcuked in long 
and short ’ or ‘ lazy sepjaw ' stitch. 

In Fig. 132 (1) tne tiny wallet was worked in ‘ half- 
hiteb ’stitch, theoj»en basket in ‘ lacc* ’ stitch, and the 
fir.st basket in ' figure eight ’ stitch. 

In Fig. 131 (3) the first is in ‘ hjng and short ’ stitch, 
the second, fourth, and eighth in ^half-hiteh the ^hird 
in ‘ long and short ’ stitch, the fifth in ‘ figure eight ’ 
Q 2 
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slitcli, llu‘ sixth in ‘ lon^ atjd short ’ stitdi, with 
wrapping several limes between eaeli stiteln • 

'l1u‘ hazel-nut and th^‘ strawbeny have been intro- 
dueed into the designs with excellent etTeet. 

The basket showing tlu* Welsh motto (Fig. 1I14) was 
worked by a student of Fherwell Hall Folleg(*, under tlu' 
tuition of Mi'ss Morws. 

Fig. 135 shows some (‘xamples of baskets woven in 
cane. ' 


Books of Reference 

hiillan lla.^kdrii, bv (!. \V. .Iiinics. 

Ahirri'fUKil Anunoiii by O. 'I' Mason 

('oilid Hu'^kdrii, b\ Mildit (I Svs.Hiin I) 
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l^l!r uaip .iiul littiii;.' uouf 

.1 »<l. tli.ii 1.1.1. til ' 

W'kaxinc w.HoiK'of tlu' (‘<11 lir^t , and ''(ill one (»! 
tlu' tno^t univcrNtl, ot (Ik* (cxldc arts. The skill and 
cunning dcvict' di.''|)lay(‘d l>\ tin* lard" and iislit's in 
llu* (•on''tni('ti(»n of tlu'ir nt‘^ts is proNci l»ial. and cvc'n 
to the* lininan race -weax in^ M'l'in?' to In* ''O natural as 
alino''! to Ih* in^tinctixi*. 

Our iir'<t ji.art'nt*^ proliably t\\i>t(*d and interlac'd 
tlie stem'' and leaxo of Jdan(^ to tnake their leaf 
^nirinent, and as weavine; must have been ])raetised in 
the days of Xoah. it may well haxe been one of the 
pastimes on hoard the ark. 

It is true that 

The weaver's craft 
Still tind xve up and down 
In country and in town. 

'rile footprints of our father's holier tiead ; 

A relie here and there, 

A ])ag(‘ant or a fair, 

An old tradition floating round the dead 

The remains of the weaver's art found in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings are generally believed to date fiami the 
Stone Age, and to lie the oldest specimens in exist<‘nee.“ 
Some of the.se fragments may I>e seen in the British 
Museum. Charred remains of woven fabrics are 
common, and in .•'ome of the eaves and rock-shelters 
which haxe served as tombs, the action of certain salts 
• 

' Motto of thf Canterbury Weaver^. • 

* Ilniid- hx/m Wainntj, by Luth. r flo.j[Hr, p, 0. 
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ill the soil has preserved examples of jirehistoric 
work.* 

• (loths were often used in the making of pottery. 
Their funetion may haVe been to prevent the elay 
from drying too quickly, to facilitate the handling of 
a elay vessel, or its removal from a mould. . Mr. VV. H. 
Holmes has 'taken ^'asts of the impre.ssions made on 
pottery by such fabrics, and thus the patterns of the 
weaving may be semi much more clearly than in 
th(‘ n<‘gative impres.sion. Not only is the character of 
the weaving shown, but iu many eases tlu' natnri' of llu' 
materials used may be clearly M'cn. Tlu‘ aboriginal 
pottery is thus ‘ made* to assist in telling tlu* story of 
tlu^ origin and evolution of art, and linally of man. . . 

Kvc'ry touch of the potter’s hand iK'comes, through 
ehangi'S wrought in tlu* plastic- elay by the a])])lication 
of heat, an inetTacc'able record of man> fhouglit and 
woman’s toil 

Frequent allusions to the art of wc'aving in Egyptian, 
({re(*k, and Homan tinu*s have* been made* by classical 
writers. The tomb at lh*ni Hasan. Fgypt, provides us 
W'ith illustrations of Fg\q»tian weaving, while the 
classic looms of I’enehqie and of Firce an* jiictureci on 
(Jreek vases. 

If w'c* accc'pt the dictum that the .school handicrafts 
should jiarallel the eommon social industries we must 
include weaving in our list, for practically c-verything 
the child wears is made from products of tlu* weaver's 
art. During a course of .sinqile weaving much may be 
done to encourage natural curiosity as to the origin of 
eommon things, to emphasize our relation to the animal 
and vegetable world, and to develop a faculty for 
making the most of things. 

Since weaving may be numbered with agriculture 
and building among what have lieen called the three 

' PreAm/wnr Tixttle .tr( of (he Etti^tern I’mtrH Stntes. TwptUioth 
Animal Uvinwl of tho llurc« i of Kthnolojiy, 1891-2. 

’ /[fxvrujniol ry of the EaMern I'nilfd Statf», by W. H. Holmes. 

* Uand l^Hun H tfif-niy. by Luther HoojKT. 
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primal race occupations, it follows tliat the techniciuc 
gf the handicraft furnishes tlie writers of prose and 
poetry witli many a trope and allusion. Hence somr 
simide technical knowledge of the wcav(‘r's art will 
t(“nd to enrich the ehild’s own language, to help him 
to appreciate the fre(pH*nt reftTcncis to the art of 
weaving found in lit(‘rature, and to folhw with fuller 
understanding such an iiu^vitahle coinj)arison as that 
of the many-coloured strands which make up the sum 
of any human life, with tlu‘ warj) ami vari(‘d woof of 
the weaver's web. 

As Browning says in Mnsfn- Ilmjuefi oj Saxi-dollia : 

Such a web simple and siibtle 
Weav(' w'c on (‘artn hen* in imi)otent strife. 

Backward and forward each throwing his shutth*. 

Litth' clnldren delight in sim])le weaving, and the 
int<Tlacing of colounal strips of nnit<*rial will pr(>vi(h! 
them with congenial occupation for lumrs. Buskin 
seems to suggest that tin* love of seeing patterns of 
interwoven material is almost part of our nature*, f(>r he* 
speaks of the “ sublime pleasun* we have* in watching 
the branches of tre‘es, the inte*rtwining of the* grass, 
the trae’cry eef the highe*r clemds’. 

A ce)urse e)f wt*aving is perhaps the* be*st preparation 
a child can have* for making de*signs, sinee* the ve'ry 
act e)f weaving is full ed sugge*stie>n feer the forrnatieen 
e)f simple patterns. 

Buskin says, ‘ This system e»f braide*d e)r woven . 
ornament ... is universally ple*asing to the instine t of 
mankind. 1 be*lieve that nearly all early ornamenta- 
tion is full of it — me)re esjM'cially perhaps Se anelinavian 
and Anglo-Saxem.’ * 

Practical ideas of number are gathere*d ejuite natur- 
ally during a course of weaving. Since e*ach object 
should be designed fe)r a spcial purpose, prelinvnary 
measurements and calculations as to its size and shape 
must be made. 1’hus the fitting of the floors of the 

' SlonfA of I'rntff, v<(l. n, p llld • 
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doll’s house with floorcloth, matting, or carpet involves 
accurate measurement of the floor .space, careful caleik- 
ktion of the amount of material required, and in 
some cases tlu' expenditfire of tliought in constructing 
the looms so that a number of pieces of weaving may 
fit well togc'tluT. Before the windows and doors of the 
doll’s house can be furnished with curtains and mats, 
the bedst('ad with f)ed, bolster, ])illows, blanket, and 
counterpams or^he sofa and casy-chairs with cushions, 
spaces must b(“ measiired and practical judgement 
brought to th(' consideration of (‘a<‘h case, so that 
every article may suitably fulfil its function. The 
dressing of a doll involvt‘s careful measurenuuit of the 
doll, and .some amount of calculation and forethought 
to ensure that the garnuuits shall ‘be \\i‘ll adapted to 
the use for which they arc* iidended. 

Besides such considcu'ations of space* and’ area which 
enter naturally into the construction of looms, exer- 
cises in ])ractical arithmetic arc ])rovided in ('stimating 
the amount of warp required for stringing each loom. 

In the actual weaving, number seems to bo inherent. 
No pattern can be constructed without dividing and 
analysing the whole number of warp thr(*ads in a loom 
in such a way as to start tlie natural cultivation of 
a good working knowledge of the ])roperties of number, 
while the continued habit of dealing with various 
numbers and discovering tiie varied grou])ing and 
combinations which are ])o.ssible, will tend to lay a 
sound foundation on which a later scientific know- 
ledge of number may be built. 

By training children to d(‘al with such practical 
problems something may be done to encourage the 
introduction of exact and mathematical ideas into the 
practical economy of the simplest home. 

When coarse materials are used, weaving is a form 
of hhndwork quite suitable for voung children of 
abotit six years and upwards, and it is a good pre- 
paration for n(jedlew(ffk. It satisfies the child’s love 
of m&king things, and it provides him with a means 
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of converting such waste material a> inoM children 
uiin have for the asking into iistd'ul little objects. The 
things made in school should he Midi as uiun he pul 
to an immediate use. and the iim* should not he too 
remol<‘ from the ehild's inten^sts. for the provision of 
a real and definite iiiotivi* for enthusiastic work is most 
imperative, d'he dolhs house seems lo,<tthr one of 
the best means (»f utili/iiig the n-siilts oi a child’s 
first (dforts in the art of weaving. dTe first exen isi's 
slumld he sueh as can he (piiekly finished. Tiie nii- 
j)ati('nt litth' ehild needs all tlu' eiieoiirageiiK'nl lu‘ can 
have. By degrees tlu' exmvises should inereasi* in 
difheulty as flu* ehild grows in years and in faculty. 
Thus the virtues (tf eonci'iitration and <tt eontinued 
application to one -task may h(‘ eiiltivateil giadually 
as he gams jxiwer and confidem in himseli. hut when 
the first exercise's are long or laborious a thwarting 
influem e is in ojieration. which daunts flu* little workc'r. 

Spinning 

It is probable that the first products oi weaving 
were* made from unspun mateu-ials ‘ In the use oi sm li 
mat(Tials as long gras.ses, rushes, and llexihle sterns oi 
})lants the desire to make' the weaving material uniform 
in size would suggest placing the tajiering ends side' by 
side, and perhajis twdsting two or me>re' of the* thiiine'r 
strands teigetluT. AfteT a time' tine'r fibre's woiilel be' 
used, the advantages of twisting wemld .seam eieeur to 
the weirkers, and the utilization of many ve'ge'tabh^ 
fibres and animal substances wemld follow naturally. 

Mr. \V. H. Ke limes says. ’ Spinning was jireibably not 
devi.sed until the weaver's art hael made e'onsiele*rabh' 
advance, but its inventiem eipe'iie d a ne'W and breiael 
field, and led tei the devele)])m(‘nt eif a magnifie'ent 
industry.’ 

The .spindle-w'heirls found in Jiritish pit-dwedhiigs 

' .Sc(' VrehiMotir Ttrtilr Att oj ihf KnMt^rn Staff ». Twentieth 

Annual Rojwrt nf the Bureau of Klhnology, ls!l| 2. * 
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aiul tombs show that the art of spinning was practised 
in the Bronze Age.^ , 

, A figure of a Greek spinster may be seen on an 
ancient (ireek vase in Mie British Museum, ^ the date 
of which is 500 n.c. 

Dr. Dewey in The School and Society ha« told us of 
the experinuuit in Chicago when children prepared 
raw cotton and raw wool for weavitig. He says : 
‘ They re-devii^ed the simplest process for spinning 
the wool— a pmrccd atone or some other weight 
through whi(0\ the wool is passed, and which as it is 
twisted, draws out the fibre ; next the top. which was 
spun on the floor, while the children k(‘pt the wool in 
their hands until it was gradually drawn out and 
wound upon it.’’* 

Kven when such experiimuits are not feasibh'. simj)le 
ideas of the process may l)e given by* letting the 
children draw out and twist any suitabh' material 
that can be obtained. A little raw wool can generally 
be brought by country children, and such experiments 
would prepare the way for the invention of a simple 
spinjiing ap])aratus. 

Where wool cannot be obtained, strands of hay, 
straw, and raflia may b(‘ twisted and used as handles 
for baskets, or for finishing any simple objects that 
may be in course of manufacture. 

Plaiting is a very simple oeeupation, and one to 
which children take very readily. Many objects may 
be made by sewing the plaits together, but this pre- 
sents some little difficulty to the smallest children. 
'Phe plaits are, however, very useful in finishing off 
many of their little pieces of handiwork. 

The tiny pair of slippers shown in Fig. 105 were 
made of raffia ; the plait was first coiled round itself 
to form a centre, continued by leaving a loop as shown, 
working round this to the desired size, and then gradu- 

* Life in Early Britain, by B. (.'• A. Windic. 

’ Uand'Ijoom tfeainng, by Luthor Hooper. 

• * The School and Society, p. 35. 
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ally drawing in for the sole and finishing by joining 
down the centre, as shown in the larger sli])per. 

The art of weaving branches in two directions -th\; 
more flexible materials arc e.nphiyed in the weaving 
of fabrics, and the more rigid in making various kinds 
of basketry. From the coarse wattling and inter- 
lacing used in the construction of wattb'd dwi'llings, 
fences, fish weirs, rafts. &c., the making of shields, 
(juivers, cradles, and basketry gerjcrally is developed. 
From the weaving of less rigid materials to form 
matting for beds, seats, blinds, fioor and roof covit- 
ings, &e., we j)ass naturally to tin* manulaetun* of the 
softest and most pliable mat(‘rials. 

The young child will, of course*, not ditTerentiafe 
betw(*en the two branches of the* art, and Jis it is 
essential that In* sinndd use* a variety of material, 
cho.sen by himself if ])e>ssible*. the* e'arly stages of little* 
children’s weaving will ine-lude* the be'ginnnigs e>f both 
hanelie*rafts. 


Materials 

'Phe* first mate*rials used by the* little e*hilel should 
be eeiarse. They may be gathere*ei freun nature, sue h as 
the wide leaves e^f the wild iris, e>f e*e>arse‘ rushes and 
grasses, or eeillected freun the* heune*. such as the* e-uttings 
l(*ft from the sha])ing eef garnu'iits, strips e»f flannel 
selve*elge*, eir eif weim-eiut cleething. ejf .\me*rie‘an cloth, 
e)f paper, eir of any e)ther suitable* mate*rial. A se lmol 
ce)ll(*ctie)n eif materials may be* made* by teae hers and 
children, and may include a steeek eef straw, of rushe*s 
dried gently in the .shade, e>f strips eef pa])e*r, whieh 
may be e)btaine*d fremi the beeeekbinder e>r the* printer, 
strips of cloth eef varying width and thickness. 

Such a collection may be sunpleuneiited by the pur- 
chase of a few' pounds of such jirepared material as 
chip, raffia, knitting-cotton, caqiet-waq), juU*, and 
wool, a few balks of string, knots e>f narreiw* eeile.jred 
tape*, and a set e)f mat-weaving«materials, sue h as are 
used for paper plaiting. 
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Thrums (or short lengths of wool left over from 
wenving), whicli may he bought for l.s, 4^/. per pouiK}, 
form (l(‘Iightful material for training the child in 
arranging colours artistically. 

During sonu; weaving lessons children should be 
allowc'd to make what they like, and to C'lioose their 
own materiiUs. Tins is easily done if, shortly beforti 
the pcu'iod for the distribution of material, slips of 
])apfr are provided, which the children may sign, 
enter tlu* names«of the materials they need, and then 
drop th(“ slips into a box ])rovid(“d for the ])ur{)()se. 

WIk'ii tlu‘ object is not of tlaur choice they should 
h(' allowed a voice in the seha-tion of tlu^ material, its 
thickiK'ss, colours, ikv. 

Warj). This must be strong, and afhu’ the tirsl 
exercises may often la? much limn* than the woof. 

Just as in the history of the handi(*ratt ‘lingers were 
used before tools, the child's first weaving should be 
((uite free- his fingers will serve as a shuttle, and the 
desk, table, or door will taki* the place of a loom. 

Dvi'ii within the confined limits of the ordinary 
schoolroom t he children can invent their oAvn apparatus, 
and, if possible, no tool should be supjilied until the 
children liave reached the point where the need for 
such a device has been felt. This not only leads to 
a more intelligent knowledgt* of the functions of a tool 
or a device, but it develops the inventive faculty, and 
keeps the mind alive to lunv po.‘<sibilities at every turn. 

The primitive weavers found it comparatively easy 
to W'eave with the Hngers as long as they used such firm 
materials as grasses or rushes, but when the softer and 
more Hexible materials w'erc dealt with, some means of 
stretching and keeping the threads in order would 1x3 
Fieeded. The device generally used for this purpose is 
called a loom. The tnreads which are stretched from 
top ttt bottom of the loom are called the irarp, and those 
woven in and out are called the woof or filling. 

•The shutfle iij^ the t<iol on which the weft is wound, 
and by means of which it is woven or thrown from one 
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sid(‘ of tl\(‘ Avaij) to tlu' otluT 'Plu* *«inn)l(‘s( sinitllo 
(t)iisist('(i nu'ivly of a slnulfM' stick. 

Weaving ('on.''ist.s of tlinr ]»roc(‘s>t‘s ; • 

1. Taking n|) or K)\vcring tin* .''Ct.'' of uarp-tlin.nls 
and opening out a space* through which tlie shuttle can 
pass. Tliisf !>])aee is calk'd tlie slxd. 

2. Passing tlu* sluittk* from sidj' to side* Ifiroiriutj 
fhe .shuttle. 

Pressing the* thread down in its place on to)) of 
the other woof threads hy means iif -ylxitii n. 

The batten may Ik* a tinge'r, a nce’dlc. a shuttk*, 
a reed, or a sjeecial tool for the ]mrj)OM‘ * 

'Phe tinished weaving is called tlu mh. 

Looms 

It is ])r('bahlc that tlu* lii'^t kutnis were either 
made by hangii»g the* thre'ad> lormmg tlu* warp Iroin 
the branclu's oi a tree, or by pushing two sticks m the 
ground to sorve* as supiieirt*' loi a third, to which the 
warp was attachcel. Ae'ceunit" of the* e'aily weavers 
working at their looms unde'r the* eha'p shade i>f the- 
low-hanging branche*s eif tre*es see-m to ele'sirihc a life- 
as free and fre'sh as that of the (larde'u ol Eden. 

(Ireat genius e>f the ane ie'ut time's 1 
A loenn like thine was we'll worth le-aving : 
d'o thee what are emr fe'e'ble* rhyme's? 

First master e>f the art e>f we-aving ! 

He'twe'en twe) trees thy we-b was hung, 
d’hy cloth-beam nearly touclu'el tlu' grounel, 
While birds e'nchanted. swe'e-tly sung, 

And fruits, delicious, gre-w around. 

Thou breath'd the fre'e.st air eif heave'ii, 

The sun. unclemded. gave* theu* light ; 

No lamj). ne) gas, to tlu'e* was give'ii. 

Through day thou wejrked and sk'pt at night. 

Bkie*. Dm; O'F.ikkkij., . 

Si C .(4 iViwiiet e Loom for Wtaviug .Vfirrow by O. T. Mason. 
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Whore ohildn'ii are able to work in a school garden 
they may be allowed to revert temporarily to siidi 
Utopian conditions. 

The earliest drawing of a loom is to be found in 
a tomb at Hcuii Hasan, in Egypt, and its waq) seems to 
be stretched on th(‘ ground.' A later Egy])ti’an drawing 
shows an upVight hiom. 

From a comparison of these Egyptian looms with 
those of Circe •and Penelope, ’ we ean gather that, 
owing to the different mi‘thods of stretching the warp, 
peculiav to Egypt and Greece, the Egy])tians beat the 
weft together down from above, whilst the Greeks bcait 
theirs up from below.' - 

The taking up or leaving down each alter nate thread, 
as in simple w’c'aving, soon becom^^s tedious, and then 
follows the invention of devices to enable^ the* process 
to be more c'asily or ({uickly d(me. 'Plu^ earlic'st and 
the sim])lest consists of a rod of w'ood, laid across the 
wai'p-th reads, and attached to each alternate thn'ad 
by means of loops of thread or fine string. ‘ The 
weaver crossed heu* waiy) for the shuttle by simj)ly 
])ulling this heald rod forward, passing the shuttle' 
through, and then letting go for the next ])assage of 
the weft, the warp readjusting itself to its own tension.’-' 

The child can easily reinvent such simple devices 
for lifting or deju’essing sets of threads. 

A later form of the heddle or heald,-' eommonly used 
in a handloom for the double puiy)ose of raising and 
lowering the warj)-threads and for beating them up 
together, may be made from narrow strips of wood, 
such as ean be obtained by splitting slender rods of 
willow^ with a knife. 

A sufticient number of these to provide spaces for 
separating all the war|)-threads on the cloth being 
w'oven in a particular loom, may be fastened to two 

* ' Hand- fjoom H’crtnnjjr, bv Luther Hooper, p. 111). 

, ’ Ibid. pp. 21-2. V 

, * IKonwn’* »SAnre in Fntnitivf ('ulture, by O. T. Mason. 

* See the hei-ldle in the handloom .show n in Fig. 137. 
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parallel strips of wood. If it isthoughldesirablt'lo follow 
historical order of development, the little sticks may 
be at first tied to the cross-bars, as they were in thr 
first hcddles of the kind us(‘d*bv the early weavers. 

Later the small vertical bars may lu' inserted into 
cross-bars made of two thin pieces of wood, and fastened 
by means of glue or small nails. ^ • 

Holes for passing the warj) through are made in the 
(‘entre of each of the smalhu* parallel Utlis. 

Where the children d(> not work ifi wood, a heddle 
may be made of cardboard, as in Kig. 137. , 

Little children’s first attempts may also be made 
with moderately firm materials, such as eoarse grass(*s, 
rushes, or stiff paper. At first the material will be 
given, but no loom‘will be supplied. 

As a desjre to work more' (juickly and eth'ctively 
arises, the more ingenious in a class will find some 
means of holding their warp firmly. Otliers w ill n^adily 
adopt th(‘ suggestions of tlunr b'lktws. and fit them to 
their own reijuiremiMits. 

There is no m‘ed to drive tiu* invention i>f apparatus 
beyond the limits of common sense. When the child 
wishes to adapt to his re(pjire?nents a tool he has sc(*n 
in use, his suggestion should be accepted. 3'hus children 
are nearly always ready to suggest the use of a bodkin 
or a large darning-needle as a shuttle. 


Looms for Children 

As it is easy to cut cardboard hioms of any shape, 
they will probably play a larg4* jiart in the first weav- 
ing exercises of little children. When weaving is takiui 
before their fingers are strong enough to cut the card- 
board, they must receive help in jirc'paring the looms, 
but even children of six or s(!ven y(*ars easily learn to 
plan out the space for a loom of a certain si/,6 and 
shape, and to (to all but the ivctual cutting. * 

The chief drawback to the ctird board hiorn is that 
aa the warp-threads are so close to the cardboard as 
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to allow hut liltl(‘ scope for raising and depressing 
them, the work soon la'camies soniewhat t(‘dious, • 
• The process of weaving in tiu* loom in Tig. 131) is 
faeilitat('d somewhat by flie raising of the warp-threads, 



Fkj l.'ia. Looms 



Ki({. 137 Looms 

by means of the strips of wood nailed at the end of 
both sides of the loom. This is an advance on the 
cardboard loom, as the raising of the work gives more 
playd^ Ihe shuttle or needle. This eontrivanee is, 
however, a little cumbrous, as when the weaving is 
finished it can only be*removed by taking off the strips 
at the end. ' 
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This loom is speoially well a(la})te(l for th(* weaving 
df articles that do not recjuire a seam at the side. 

Fig. 137 shows (1) a doll's, I xhI and j)illows woven 
on a cardboard loom by passing the woof round and 
round. 



Fr«:. 138. Norwcj'ian I/)orn 

The cardboard loom, showing the weaving gradually 
getting narrower towards the centre of the loom, shows 
the natural result of weaving wluui no stays are used 
to keep the web of uniform width. 

In the wooden loom, which is tilted up on the right 
of the figure, a knitting-needle has bwn fixed at padi 
side of the w'arp-thread.s, and fastimed by passing 
through two holes in the end of the loom. This wa.^ 
suggested by the contraction in the pretious loom, 

The two smaller wooden looms in the figure consist 

1273 a 
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of drawing-slates, into the frame of which have been 
put a number of small nails for attaching the warp, ami 
'small staples at the end for fixing knitting-needles or 
pieces of strong wire. J>ueh small looms of uniform size 
•are convenient for weaving square's, which may be 
joined together for making floor coveiing for the doll’s 
house. • , 

In the two larger wooden looms the warp is attached 
to nails in the die ease, and by winding around saw-cuts 
in the otlu'r. 

Looms may be constructed on boxes. A cloth- 
beam for rolling the finished work may be made to 
revolve in various w'ays. 

The loom shown in Fig. I.‘18 was made in Norway, 
and has already served to stimulate an enthusiastic 
teacher of handwork to construct a rough one of 
her own. 


Connexion with other Schoolwork 

Weaving, as a school handicraft, will grow very 
naturally out of stories of primitive life. The childV 
interest in the rude shelter woven by Sharptooth from 
the pliant stems of plants, or in the rough basket ol 
rushes made to carry the wild fruits she gathered ir 
the wo(k1s, frequently leads to his spontaneous con 
struction of similar objects. 

Before little children begin to weave at their tables 
first ideas of the over and under movement of simph 
w'eaving may be gained more or less unconsciously 
while they are playing such singing games as ‘ In an( 
out the windows,' or such a kindergarten game a: 

‘ The spider's web ', while the plaiting of the Maypole 
and dancing a weaving dance will supply man; 
practical ideas for making suitable patterns fo 
W’eaving. 

If a more formal lesson is needed to explain th 
Alternate raising and lowering of adjacent sets of threads 
in order to open a space (the shed)^ through whic 
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the woof can bo passed from side to side, such an 
exercise as the following may Ik‘ given : 

Any number (say six or eight) of wide })ie(‘es of tajM* 
or braid, or of strips of materfal, to re|)res(‘nt the warp, 
miglit be held at ea(‘h end by children, who for con- 
venience’ i^ake might numlxT as for drill. The odd 
numbers would raise their strands,^ the wtdt (consisting 
cither of a number of strands or of oiu' |)i(‘ee wound 
around the shuttle) would be thrown,to a girl at the 
opposite* side, and the* warp-t breads; lowerc'd ; then 
the even numbers would raise* their threads, and the* 
process would be* continueel until the* iele'a is ele‘ar te) 
the chilelren. 

(’onve'rsatie)ns about the* work will be* followe*(l by 
the re*cognilion of we'aving in e*lothing, in house* fur- 
nishing, aiiel in the* we)ven and \\atlle*el fe'iu'ing e)f 
cottage*rs' eAeuntry garelens anel tanners’ lie-lels. 

Ste)rie*s of rend weave*rs in ancient e.nel ine)ele‘rn times 
will help the chilel to link u}) bis eli.se-emne'e-le'el iele*as, 
anel better to understand his e*ve*ryday we)rlel. The* 
ace*e)unt e)f the we)e)l fre)m the bae*k e)f the* she>e“p te) the* 
cloth for the coat eef a little^ beey e>r girl may be give*n 
in some such form as Kmilie Pe)ulsse)n‘s IJow d Liitla 
Boy got a New Shirt. 

The observatiem l(‘sse)ns take*n in ce)nne‘xie)n with 
a ce)urse of weaving should ineluele* some e)n the* mar- 
vellous work de)ne by the birds, anel by se)me fishe*H anel 
insects. Thus the chilel’s minel may be* fille*el with 
admiration and with a sense eef we)nele*r fe)r the works 
of the (Teator. Ste)rie*s or pe)e*ms te)lel e)r recite‘d to 
the children after the eemtemplation of such works of 
skill as a bird's nest, a stickle‘back’s nest, or a spider’s 
w'eb, would help to make the impression a lasting 
one. 

When pictures and elescriptions of spinning anel 
weaving in other times and plaeies are given and dis- 
cussed, they tend to have a broadening effect on the 
mind of the child, and they hdp to give touches df 
social interest to the later study of geography and 
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history, Tlie loom made for the Lapland girl from 
the bones of the reindeer may be compared with th{»t 
t)f th(' maiden living in Jndia. The children may be 
(‘iicouraged to build up a picture of the Lapp girl sitting 
in her dark hut, weaving by the dim light of her blubber 
lamp, and to contrast it with that of the Hindoo weaver 
seated out rtf door*;, with her feet dangling in a hole 
cait in the earth, and her loom laid on the ground in 
front of h(‘r. 'the Greek looms maybe compared with 
those used in Egypt. 

We have seen that ‘ tlu^ art of weaving is exceeding 
old’. It follows that from our storehouse of fable, 
fairy taka and myth can be found stories made in the 
morning of the world— stories such as tlu' child loves, 
and such as encourage his imaginative ilights into 
‘ cities not made with hands ’. The folk slory and the 
myth are such as touch the mind of the child, as they 
did the minds of the child-peoples when the world was 
young, and they eolour the dawn of his intelligence 
with hues as bright as those which herald the coming 
of Aurora. 

The little stone spindle-whorls which have survived 
from prehistoric times were once called fairy mill- 
stones, and a knowledge of the methods of spinning 
flax into thread was formerly believed to have been 
given by the agency of supernatural beings. This idea 
may be traced in such stories as The Old Woman and 
her Daughter, and in Wallohj Trot. 

Myths such as Minerva and Arachne, Penelope and 
Psyche, give the touch of mystery and romance which 
the child loves. 

Little children of six, seven, or eight years delight 
in such poems as ‘ The Wonderful Weaver ’. They 
are almost as pleased with the description of him 
‘•weaving his w'hite mantle for cold earth to wear ’ as 
wit^li their prime favourite : 

‘ Old woman, “picking her geese, 

And selling her featliers a penny apiece. 
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Their pride in their ability to understand sueli 
tVehnieal terms as ‘ sliuttle ' and ‘ loom ’ in the lines : 

With the wind for hN shuttle. 

Till' eloud for his loom. 


is great. * 


A little later they tinill with pjft- 
riotie pride as they recite : 

Swift sliuttles of an Kmpire s loom 
that weave us main to main ; 

or tlu'y enjoy the mystical romance oj 

There slu' weaves by night amiday 

A magic web of ('olours gay. 

.1 Ije in'di'hami Doll 

An illustration of a Lepraehaun 
doll dre.ssed by children of about 
seven v<‘ars of age is shown in 

Fig. i:h’). 

Their inten'st in such eerie* crea- 
tures had been awakeaied on the 
realistic side by a story of the pyg- 
mies of ( entral Africa. As a means 
of realizing their life* more* fully, e'aeh 
child made an oval hut of twigs 
interwoven with leaves. A it»rest 
grew' up in a sand-tray by planting 
a number of tiny, leafy boughs. 
About eighteen of the huts were 
arranged in a circle to form a minia- 
ture pygmy village, similar to that 



shown in a picture in Stanley's DarkeM A Jrkd. During 
clay-modelling time this village was peoj)l(*d by tiny 
figures modelled in clay, and painted black U) re})r(*- 
sent the dwarfs. The mythicaP uspeeb was given iti 
their literature lessons, when the children heard the 
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(V^ltic story of the fairy shoemaker, and learnt part of 
the poem (‘ 'Phe Leprachaun ’) by William Allinghaim 

Shortly after, the sight of a Leprachaun doll gave rise 
to a suggestion that a similar doll should he dressed. 
A headless doll was furnished with a head by the 
teacher, who tried to give his face just (he correct 
blend of benevolenct; and mystery supposed to charac- 
terize these fairy creatures. 

I 

Suggested Course of Weaving for Children 

1. Free weaving of narrow strips (about inch wide*) 

of such material as stiff ])aper, A book-marker (which 
can aftcTwards be us(‘d, or taken homt' as a present) 
seems to be the simplest object, but many others can 
be invented by the children. , 

2. Weaving with jree warp ami free u'ejt, i.e. with 
both warp and filling composed of short strands of 
material. 

(a) With fingers and without the aid of any kind of 
loom. 

{b) Using any simple device that the child can 
adapt. 

Suggested articles. Mats of various sizes, doll’s 
counterpane, floorcloth, doll’s bonnet, scarf, child's 
p^ocket, nandbag, needle-book, and blotting-book (see 
Figs. 141 and 143). 

3. Weaving on looms made of cardboard. At first 
these may be prepared for the children, or they may 
be helped in preparing them. The weft may still be 
free, but for the loom the warp must be continuous. 

Suggested articles. Mata, hammocks, curtains. 

4. Weaving on looms (continuous warp and con- 
tinuous weft). The children should now construct 
Idbn^s for themselves. 

Sfiggested work. The furnishing of a doll’s house, 
^e dressing of dolls ^n various wavs, e.g. Red Riding 
Hood, the ^prachaun, Canadian \>oy or girl dressed 
for ski-ing, snow-shoeing, or tobogganing. 
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Measurements 

• 

When the necessary ineasiirenieiits for ealeulatin^ 
the size ot tlie loom on which any garment is to h{‘ 
woven are taken, it is a good plan to let ehildren write 
them dowikin a hook kept lor the purpose. 

Preliminary discussions to prepare the. children for 
taking their own measurements* would naturally 
take place. During such 
preparatory talks the 
measurements taken from 
the doll may be compared 
with similar ones taken 
from some of the children. 

This makes the work more 
personal and interesting, 
and helj)s the children !(► 
understand measurement 
and proportion. 

Meafiurametitfi for makiiuj 
hats. The doll for which 
the hat is intended, and a 
model of the kind of hat 
to be woven, should be to 
hand. The size of the 
dcdl’s head is measured. 

During discussion the rela- 
tion of the size of the loom 
to that of the circumference of the head may be thought 
out. Thus the circular loom for a tam-o’-shanter is 
generally twice the circumference of the head for which 
it is intended. 

The tobogganing eap will be woven on a loom, the 
base of w'hich measures about half the circumferencc 
of the head, while the top of the loom might measure 
half the base. The base of the loom (exclusive cf tnc 
points) for the cap intended for the Leprachaun doll 
would measure just half the sizt of thy circumferente 
of the doll’s head. * 



Fk. 140. itulinj; J1 o(h1. 
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Since jerseys should be loose, and since weaving 
gives much less than knitting, the looms on which 
tiuch jerseys as those worn by the Leprachaun doll or 
by Red Riding Hood arb woven, should measure con- 
siderably more than half the measurement around the 
body of the doll. « 

* 

Description of liiustrations of Children’s Weaving 

Stage 1. w<irp and free weft, i.e. short 

strands of materials for warj) and tilling. After 
a lesson or two spent in fn^e weaving, permission 
to use any available device which they think helpful 
may be given to the children. In a class of six-year- 
olds who had received such permission, some of the 
children attached their warp to the desks, which thus 
took the place of the ground in the earfy Kgyptian 
loom. Others asked b)r rulers, and to these, by means 
of pins, they attached their warp (strips of cloth and 
small pieces of tape) ; others preferred pencils, which 
were used in a similar way. Another section chose 
pieces of brown paper, to which they pinned their 
warp. Unfortunately, in a large class there is a danger 
of the majority following the few inventive pioneers, 
but the spirit of invention is present, and those who 
do not respond during the school occupation period are 
often inspired when at home. When this is the case 
their inventions are borne in triumph to teacher at the 
next school session. 

The illustration (Fig. 141) shows some of the work. 
The first weaving (pinned to brown paper) has been 
finished by sewing little stars (in coloured cotton) 
around the edge where the warp and woof meet. Two 
children wove in this pattern ; one called the work 
a folly's hammock, and another said it was for a dolly s 
bedstead. 

The second example, which is in progress, shows the 
l(X)m made of two pencils. The next is, again, pinned 
to brown papeY ; both w'arp and weft are of old 
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American cloth, and show the weaving for tlie basket 
which stands by. The basket was copied from a model, 
and is finished by tacking together the ends of tha 
right-hand weft and the fop ifr bottom warp, and the 
left-hand weft with the remaining warj). Tlie handle 
is tacked on last of all. 

The fourth loom shows one of those ibrmed from 
two rulers, and the dolly's coverlet on tlie little bed is 
a finished s])ecimen made on a similarjoom. 



Fni. 141. Freo Warp and Freo Weft. 

The large .square is a piece of floorcloth for dolly’s 
kitchen, made from American cloth. The mat in the 
centre is made from bits of bootlace, and is inUmded 
for the doll’s house. The other, made from strips of 
cloth, is a mat for mother's vaM* of flowers. 

In all the work shown in Fig. 141, both waqj and w ef t 
are free at the ends, and it is cons< ([uently nceessary 
to fasten the ends at the outer edges by means of 
a star, or by running around the edge. 

TIkv illustration (Fig. 142) shows: 

1. A needle-book in three stages of construction, 
made from cuttings of coloured linings contributed Ijiy 
a dressmaker. 
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Stage (a) shows the loom of doubled cardboard, 
with the dark strips of stiff lining pinned over with 
short ends left for inserting in the centre of tlie cover 
when the weaving was finished. 

(6) The weaving half finished. 

(c) The finished needle- book. 

2. Two bfigs wo,ven from strips of cloth fastened 
over a cardboard loom. 



Kui. 142. YWaviiij; on Cunlboard Looms, 


3. Three stages of a book-cover or a blotting-pad 
made from strips of stiff linings. 

The cover was made to fit the small penny reading 
books, with their cardboard covers. 

Stage 11. Continmm warp and free weft. The 
children were shown how to make a cardboard loom. 
Since such looms may vary infinitely in size and shape, 
the number of objects which can be woven on them is 
infinite and varied, and the exercise of cutting them 
to the dpsired shape may form an introduction to the 
cutting-out of simple garments. 

Artiong the objects woven at this stage may be 
medtioned rugs for the doll’s house, varying in shape 
alid size, cove.^lets fdV small perambulators or push- 
carti, tiny tablecloths, counterpanes, and curtains. 
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Continuous warp was used. Tlu* tliread was tied to 
tfie loom by putting it through a hole at the top left 
corner, and tlu'ii wound baekxprds and forwards ov('i* 
the points. Various methods (»f fastening tlu‘ wi-ft to 
the warij were devised. It was found tliat some kind 
of shuttle \^as helpful, hence darning-needh's. bodkins, 
and paper-plaiting needles were gewerally'used. 



Fk; 143. Wraviiij;. 

In the illustration (Fig. 14.‘1) (hre(‘ of the looms are 
mounted on a dark background. The to]) row shows 
two tiny rugs in course of construction, with one 
finished ap<'cimen, and a doll's bonnet w'ovtm on a card- 
board loom with strips of cloth. Tin* second row shows 
a doll’s hammock wound through two rings, which wi're 
firmly fixed to the centre of a piece of cardboard ; 
another rug in course of construction, an(^ a small 
pocket such as a child of about seven years could wt^ir 
slung ' across her body from one shoulder ( I ) in 
course of construction, (2) completed. The poCket 
w'as made of four strips ftf scarlet ana fo«r 
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first fixed in poHition l>y tacking or pinning together 
over the small square of cardboard which served ifs 
a loom, when the grey ^strips were woven in and out 
with the fingers. 

The finished hammock is suspended in the front of 
the illustration. ' 

'I’he illustfation (Fig. 144) shows a doll’s muff and 
scarf, with two looms for making the muff : (1) in a cir- 
cular form, so ^s not to need joining, or (2) in a long 



Fid. 144. Doll’s Muff ami Scarf. 

strip. The scarf needs care in weaving or the sides will 
pull in, and the edges present an uneven appearance. 

Fig. 145 shows looms for weaving the woollen hood 
and cloak worn by Red Riding Hood. 

The hood is quite sinqile, and when the warp is 
wound on both sides by looping the wool over the 
points, the weaving is done by passing the weaving- 
needle through first one side, continuing on the other 
side, and then turning round and weaving back so as 
to leave one end open. The hood is sewn across 
the top. ' 

’Tl>e loom for the cloak is a little difficult to cut, and 
carcf'has to be taken not to slip off the loops at the 
t#p. It is woven backwards and forw^ards. 

The looms on which the clothing for the Leprachaun 
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doll was woven are shown in Fig. 14G ( 1 , 2, and 3). The 
hack, front, and two sleeves were each woven separately. 
The sleeves were woven round a small loom, so that no 
join was necessary. When tlie four separate* pieces 
were finished, they were s(*wn together with a. large 
tapestry n(*edle and a pierce* of wool to match the woof. 



Fic ll'i. H««l Riding UimhI and Clonk. 

Fig. 14() (3) shows the loom on which tla^ legs of the- 
little trousers were woven .sej)arately, and then made' 
up hy sewing. 

The hat was wov<*n as shown in Fig. J4G (2). and 
then finished hy Iwing joined at the* side's and the te*p. 

Fig. 147 shows ; 

1. I>oo?n few weaving the uppers of a jiair of Jilippers, 
which Mere Me)ven in raffia em a string warp. * 

2. Kack anel fremt (twei vie^vs) of a circular le)ofi for 
weaving a tam-o'-,shanter. The loom Mas strung by 
pas.sing the Marp through fhea })iece of cardboard,, 
which had to be cut away when the hSt was finished. 
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3. Another loom (somewhat easier) for weaving 
a lam-o' -shunter hat. When the weaving was finished 



Fio. 14(5. Doir.s Jersey, Ii<‘praehaun s Hat, niul Doll's 'I’rousers. 


the c‘^t rings of the under-part were cut, and fastened 
into the edge. 

, 4. Loom on which the tol)oggnning cap was woven. 
In t-he illustrations no attempt has bwn made to show 
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a connecttnl course : the examples given arc merely 
intended to be suggestive. The work is capable of 


- 1 I 





Ful. 148. miulf from llaftiH. 

inbnite variation, and since its (diief value lies iti the 
amount of originality it calls out of the pupils, it 
follovvs that no two courses, conducted educatiorjaliy, 
can be identical. t 

Fig. 148 shows some examples, of weaving with raffifi. 
The little cube-shaped basket was mtule by j(»ining 
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pieces of woven raftia together. The bag was made 
from an o})long ])ieee of weaving witli a circle inserted 
•at each end. The tidi/ was made of a circular mat. 

Kig. 14!) sliows doll's furnitur(‘ made from cardboard, 
sticks, and ribbon. 

In emphasizing simple weaving as a scliool occupa- 
tion we ar(‘«in turn; with the spirit of the age ; for the 
r('C(ait naiascence of home handicrafts has rt'vived 
the art of luuuyoom weaving, ami at thi‘ present time 



Fiii. lia. l)()ir« Fumitifr*'. 


many looms may be seen in the homes of our own 
islands as well as in those of Scandinavia and of 
Germany. 

It is good that the means should exist to cn^ate such 
artistic handwork as was dear to the eyes of Ruskin, 
Morris, and Watts, and to all lovers of beautiful work. 

Books of Reference 

Ilttnd-Ijxm Wtnving, by Luthor 

Prehistoric Textile Art of the EosUrn rioted SUite'i. Twentioth Annual 
Ib'port of tlui Burt-au of Etlmology. 

Aborigiiidl Potter g of the Kiislern I'ntted States, by W. H. Holmrs. 

The School and Society, by John Ib'woy. 

Life, in Early Jiritain, by B. ('. A WiiulK'. 

.4 Primhiee Loom for Sarroie Fabrics, by 0. T. Mason. 

> IFohkih’s Share in Primitive Cultun, by O. T. Mii'^on. 

Arriclo, ‘ Weaving.' in Encyclopaedia Britaniiica. 

Stines of I'fNifc, by John Ruskin. 

^ In the Child's World, by Ij’mihe Poulsson. 
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MODELLlXa IX (’LAY AND PLASTK’ 
MATKHIAL » 

FRf)M many points of view, modelliflj; is oiu' of llie 
most valuable forms of handwork for yoim^ eliddren. 
The mere handling of sueh a fU'xible material as elay 
is a delight to the child, as may b(‘ ^een by the abandon 
with which he devotes liims(‘lf to IxMiding the shapeless 
mass to his will, juiid evolving the fontis his fancy 
suggests. Through the nuslium of sueh apparently 
insignificant I play he is developing power ovit the 
external world, and by so doing his latent possibilities 
are helped to Ix'come actualities. A good cours(‘ of 
modelling from objects should offer tlu* child an a^lmir- 
able means of obtaining a knowledgi* of form. 

For the purpo.ses of self-e.\pre.s.sion tin* mobile clay 
oflFers a medium by which he can embody in concrete 
form his o\mi vague conceptions, and in many cases 
convert them into .sound and workable knowhalgc*. 


Materials 

The chief materials used in sch(K>l are clay, sand, 
prepared plastic material, paper pulp, and a mixture of 
Hour and .salt. 

The advantages of clay are its plasticity, its cheap- 
ness, and the possibility of making jrermanent objiects 
by baking in a kiln, or in a slow oven. 

The disadvantages are that it demands a certain 
amount of attention to keep it in order for use, 'and 
while in use it dries readily, and has a tendency to craJbk. 

On the whole, clay seems to be fnr and^way the la^stf 
material for the crude free work of the little child,’ for 

1273 S 
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it is obedient to his lightest touch, and thus yields 
itself readily to transformation in response to Ids 
creative impulse. 

IMastieiiie is less yielding, and mucli more expensive, 
but it is practically always ready for use. Where 
much handling is required, as in tlie finer work some- 
times tlone by the older children, it is j)erhaps more 
suitahhi than clay, for it does not dry and crack as 
clay does. 

(’lay may he kept moist in a zinc-lined box, or in an 
earthenwan' pan w'ith a lid. It should he w’(’ll kiu'aded 
or beaten with a pestle when put away, sprinkled with 
water from time to time, and eovtued with a woolleh 
cloth. ^ 

The grey modelling clay generally supplied to schools, 
being free from sand, is a good medium for child expres- 
sion, but it cannot be fired. Wlu‘n, therefore, this is 
used, the cliild’s w'ork must always be of an imper- 
manent character. In Japanese kindergartens and in 
the primary grades of some American schools, the 
difficulty of firing has been overcome, and some interest- 
ing specimens of the children’s work may be scen.^ 

If prepared pottery clay could be obtained, or, better 
still, if we could mix sand or grit with ordinary clay in 
the right proportion, our children might have the joy 
of making tiles and pottery which could be taken 
home and used. 

The rough red clay used for brick-making may be 
obtained at a cheap rate, and such objects as flower- 
pots in varied size and shape can be made, baked, and 
put to a practical use. 

'An admirable clay for u.se in school is that prepared 
at some pottery works near Manchester.=^ This is used 
at the Ifielden Demonstration School. 

1 It is good that the work of children should be so 

* sm'o a chapter on Pottery in The Montessori Method 

* Pilkington’s Tile and Pottery (Company, near Manchester. This 
clay can bo supplied carriage free for 40a. per ton, 5*. per cwt., while 
a 10 lb. package will bo sent for 2a. (post free). 
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(lone as to stand the ordeal of tire. The knowledge 
tliat 

To-inorn^w the hot furnaee tlanie • 

Will search tiu* heart and try the frame, 

Amf stamp with honour or with shaim* 

These vessels made of clay, 

• 

will be the best .stimulus that could be given to candul 
and thorough modelling. 

Paper pulp may bi* prepared by t<‘aring up nmvs- 
papers into tiny pieces, soaking in water for si'veral 
hours, pouring oi! superlluous water, and kneading up 
to the recpiiri'd eonsisteney. A little si/a*. starch, or 
w’hitening may be mixed with the pulp to remh'r it more 
])lastic and adhesive. This is an admirable material 
for making relief maps. 

Dough. A mixture of six parts of flour to one of salt 
is used for map-modelling. 

Boards numsuring about 12 x Hi inches will b(‘ nee(‘s- 
sary for the children to model on. 

Practically all the early work should be done with 
the fingers. When nece.s.sary, markings may be madi* 
on the clay with pointed match-.sticks, and liome-madc 
chisel-pointed sticks may be usisl for cutting. 


Free Modelling 

This is the part of the wcjrk w hich makes the strongest 
appeal to the child. The busy fingers are busier than 
ever during the ‘ make-what-you-like ’ period. Almost 
ecpially popular are the |K‘riods devoted to the coa- 
crete marking out, in plastic material, the mental 
images gained during the early hisson in literature, 
history, aiid geography. The results of such exercises, 
crude and rudimentary as they are, are full of valuabre 
le.s.son8 to the sympathetic teacher.^ 

‘ For the free illuntnitian of nunwry rhymes hh* 'Pkt Enrly Edvfatirm 
oj Children, Part I, facing p. 88. 
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The illustrations in Fig. 160 show two of the results of 

free work after learning the poem : • 

• 

(!ome follow, ^ollow me, ' 

Ye fairy elves that be ; 

Oomo follow Mab, your Queen, 

Aucl trip it o’er the green. 



Km. I.W. The Fairy King. 

The teacher suggested that the children should work 
out the scene described in the lines : 

Hand in hand we’ll dance around 
For this place is fairy ground. 

Then o'er a mushroom’s head 
Our tablecloth we spread ; 

A grain of rice or wheat 
The diet that we eat. 

Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acom-cups filled to the brink. 

This free modelling might profitably be done side by 
siUe with the dramatization of history stories. The 
inevitable anachronisms which will frequently occur 
will giv^ the teacher an opportunity of seeing and 
correcting the child’s faulty impressions. Little chil- 
dren love to illustrate such a subject as that of Raleigh 
plajring the courtier to Queen Elizabeth, by spreading 
nis new velvet cloak for her to walk over, and the 
child’s desire to make the modelling accurate will 
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result in vivid concrete ideas of the social life, and of 
the costume of the period. 

When the teacher is ready to keep in touch \vith tlw 
child-mind^ and to profit from the frecpient revelations 
of childish ignorance and misconception, such work 
will be veiy v'aluahle. Thus the girl of ten years who 
modelled J3rakc sailing round the, world us if his ship 
were revolving in a circle at some distance from the 




Fkj, 151 . Ualfi^hHpmiding Fiu, 1 . 52 . Sirno from (IuHxict'h 

hiw Cloak. 7'raveln. 

globe, instead of sailing on the surface' of the water, 
could obviously have had no conception of the laws of 
gravitation. 

An illustration of a scene from Gulliver's Travels 
is shown in Fig. 152. 


Simple Modelling from Objects 

In 8u<?h work restraint on the part of the feacherjs 
again necessary in order to allow the children sccp(5 to 
plan out their own methods, or at least t<j offer sugges- 
tions as to the best method of model ling^certain objectm. 
One of the methods adopted for demonstration work 
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with young children under seven years of age is as 
follows. Each child is provided with a model which 
ho is encouraged to observe and to feel* with his fingers. 
A piece of clay about large enough for piaking the 
desired object is provided. As most models can be 
shaped from the type forms, the teacher a\id children 
discuss the tnodel io find out what method shall be 
adopted. The suitable type form (ball, cylinder, cube, 
pyramid) is nuule and the object is shaped from this 
form. * 



Fio. 153. Modelling. 

A great variety of exercises will be included, such as 
pressing the clay with the tips of the fingers, rolling it 
into shape, hollowing it out, &e. 

Fig. 153 shows a few objects modelled by lit tic children 
from the sphere and the cylinder — separately and com- 
bined. 

*The objects illustrated include a cup and ball, 
a dumb-bell, a drum mth drumsticks, a garden-roller, 
a ninepip, a bottle, and a bell. , 

. The cup and ball and the drum are finished by the 
addiVion of knitting-cotton, while the handle ft)r the 
garclen-roller. is made from willow twigs bound with 
Affia. r ‘ 

Tfie cup and ball, dumb-bell, drum, and roller were 
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modelled from the «phere and eylinder of Gift II. with 
iKJcasional reference to toys. The ninepin, bottle, and 
bell were modejled from objects and evolved from tlit' 
eylinder. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that when each step 
of the work is merely an imitation of some action the 
teacher has made, or some effect .sjie hasiobtained, the 
child is not working from an object, although it may be 
present. 

I.«ess()ns in which the children imitf\te work done by 
the teacher or work in response to Iut suggestions are 
sometimes necessary, especially at the transition period, 
when the child's interests are In'ing shifted from thi* 
mere exercise of his activities to the residts obtained. It 
is well, however, to bear in mind that merely as a train- 
ing in skill their value is limited. Th(‘y should so be 
placed in tne scheme as to help th(‘ child in ac(juiring 
the simple technique which he needs for the improve- 
ment of the crude symbolic results of the earlier work, 
and as a means of hel})ing him to fuller self-expression. 

A valuable course of fruit and vc‘getabl(‘s may 
be modelled. The provision of suitable models for 
children is often a difficulty, but the pupils can fre- 
(piently help by bringing tluur own. For first h^ssons in 
true modelling it is perhaps advisable that the class 
should all do the same thing, as the teacher can then 
supervise and deal with difficulties more (*asily. liater, 
as the children acquire a working know ledge of simple 
method, various models illustrating an idea can b(^ 
made by different childre’n. Thus a nature lesson on 
‘ How seeds are scattered ’ might be follow^ed by the 
modelling of chestnut burrs, sycamore seeds, acorns, 
or any other seeds illustrating the central idea pf the 
lessons that can be obtained. Wherever possible, work 
from individual models should be encouraged. 

Ltdves and flowers may be modelled occasionally 
while the children are cultivating and observing p'/ants, 
or as a preliminary or sup^ementfry exercise Ho 
a nature talk. As a rule very small plant forms should 
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not be chosen for modelling. Fine work, as we have 
said before, tends to develop the accessory muscles toe 
ioon, and sometimes causes chorea. 

When flowers and leai^es are modelled by young chil- 
dren, the leaves, stalks, and Howers are usually shaped 
in the fingers, and arranged on a board or slab of clay. 

c A piece of clay of the 

necessary size is taken, 
and shayjed into a rpugh 
ball. It is then formed 
by the fingers into the 
desired shape, beginning 
at the apex or base of 
the leaf, and continuing 
downwards or upwards. 

The wild anm in Fig. 
154 was mo?le]led by a 
child of about sevenyears 
of age. The method was 
as follows : 

A slab which had been 
made during a previous 
lesson was placed on the 
clay board. A specimen 
of the wild arum was 
provided for each dual 
desk. During the nature 
talk which preceded the 
modelling the teacher 
opened out one of the spathes, while the children noted 
the sha{)e, and drew it with their lead pencils. 

This helped them to realize how large a piece would 
be renuired for the modelling. The spathe was shaped 
with the fingers, placed on the plaque, and folded over 
lightly af the base. The club-shaped appendix w'as 
then added, after w'hich the lower part of the spathe 
was worked iqto shape with the finger. Then the stalk 
was joined on to the spathe. 

The arrow'-shaped leaves were next formed, gently 



Fio. 154. Wild Arum. 
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laid in position, then joined to the main stein by laying 
on circular strings of elay for the stalks. After the 
leaves were in, position the markings for tlie veina 

were made ^\^th a tool. * 

• 

Modelling by building up , 

• 

This is true modelling, and after the infants’ school 
and liindergarten stage is passed, the^ehildren should 
gradually be introduced to this met boll when the work 
leiuls itself to such treatment. 

The work of the ])revious stage should, however, not 
be dropped entirely, but an elfort made to evolva? 
gradually, and to combine the two when desirable. 
Thus as children rmd that modeds cannot be satis- 
factorily finished wlum eontinually held in the hand, 
they often negin to follow th(‘ artist's midhod by 
placing their roughly-shaped model on the board to 
add the finishing touches. As success follows their 
experiments the teacher leads them by degrees to 
adopt the building-up nudhod. 

A course of modelling in the round should pass 
gradually to modelling in high relief. For the first 
exercises a simple plaque may b(*, quickly made by 
taking a lump of clay and flattening it with the fingers 
into a more or less circular or oval shape, with an 
irregular edge.* During the next stage the children 
should leam to make a slab, and to plan out the space 
to be covered by a simple model, such as a leaf, a 
flower, or an animal form. 

Animal Life 

Exercises in modelling animals are very irMberesting 
to the^ children, and as an occasional exercise they afe 
useful if the work is so conducted as to stimulate 
observation. * 

' See Early Edufahon nf Chtldnn, p. 341. 
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Since, however, the living creature cannot be so 
intimately and individually handled in school as the 
•still life subject, such \yorks must be. regarded chiefly 
as nu'mory exercises. When such work is gejfiuine child- 
work, the results are very crude. The exercise neces- 
sary to obtain such crude results is often, however, 



155. Mou8(>. Fh!. 155. Dovo. 



Fii;. 157. Swan«. 


much more valuable to the child than that of making 
a finished model. 

The mouse shown in Fig. 155 was modelled by little 
children, of five years of age while they were observing 
a cage of white mice. 

The dove (Fig. 150) was also modelled from school 
^ets and directions from the teacher. '• 

.'V, class of children of six years of age visited and 
fech some swans which were kept in gardens near the 
school. On their return from their walk they modelled 
the Jbirds from* memory without aid or suggestion from 
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the teacher. Seine of the results are shown in 
Eig. 157. 

The snake was modelled by the teacher from il 
stuffed specimen in a ease. 

Modellinff a . The illustration {Fig. 150) on p. 20S 
was the work of a child of between sevi'u and eight 
years of age. % * 

A goldfish swimming about in a bowl had been 
under observation for some tinu*. Unring a nature 
talk the smaller fish was compared* with a lu'rring. 



Kl<;. A Siiako 

Thus the children were helped to sw tin* position of 
the fins. A drawing of a side view of the fish was then 
made with a soft jH-neil on a piec(‘ of eardboiird. On 
this drawing the fish was built up. 

A string of clay was placed along the outline of the 
back of the fish ; as this was the highest part it was 
thicker than the clay which Hubse(|uently tlefined the 
outline of the body of the fish. The children bujlt up 
the fish bit by bit by covering the drawing of the body 
with cl^y. The whole was then smoothed with tln^ 
fingers, care being taken to press inwards from the 
outline towards the centre, to prevent thg clay spread- 
ing beyond the outline. As the outlyie bc‘came Icfit 
in places, it was necessary to mark it out once more 
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by cutting away irregular bits with the point of the 
modelling tool. • 

• The fins were next added, and lastly the finishing 
touches by making a cut, for the mouth, a hole for the 



Fi«. lolK A Kish. 



Flu. IW). British Qutni 

eyes, a slit for the gill-covers, and a few markings for 
the fins. 

^The mVidels in Fig. 160 represent a British ‘gwerw or 
handmill. The large one is the work of the teacher, 
and* was mo4elled from a real one seen at Keswick. 

• The smaller ones ^vere made by children from the 
teacher’s, model. 
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The sabot was built up from a tiny Freneh mode! 
Wiieh has been found very useful for observation 
while Millet's pictures w(‘re being studied. If intro-, 
duced as an exercise in niodc'lling, while the interi'st 
in France itml the Freneh is at a higli level, points of 
departure would otfer themselves for thi‘ discussion 
of the industrious Freneh peasantry working on their 
small holdings, or of the 
picturesque fishwives as t hey 
carry their basktds of tish 
from the harbours through 
the flagged streets of tlu* 
fishing towns. 'I'hc intro- 
duction of the square and 
less elegant Dutch sabot 
might lead to a discussion 
of the chaificteristic ditferences betwetui the French 
and the Dutch. 



Architectural Modelling 

The characteristic features of a monument or a 
portion of a building may be shown by nieans of 
a plaatic material, such as clay, plasticine, or paper 
pulp, or by a combination of a plastic with a more rigid 
material, such as wood or stout cardboard. In order 
to make an accurate model of a bit of architecture the 
pupil must cultivate; the habit of close observation 
and of exact and careful work. Not only will such 
work be found the surest and best means of studying 
architecture and reading its ‘sermons in stonc's’, but 
it may profitably form a course (torrc'lativ/; to tlie 
teaching of history, and as su(;h will help to make its 
study a yital and living tiling. 

ModeR might be made of such Rritish rt^nains as 
8tone#circle8 and monuments. The characteristics hi 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, and Gothic architecture 
may be shown and associated* with tte respective 
periods. 
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The little photograph in Fig, 162 is a crude attempt 
by children of six years to model the Nelson Column^ 

On Tralalgar Day talks about Lord Nelson and his 
brave deeds had arouked much, enthusiasm.- The 
monument in 'Frafalgar Square was mentioned, and 
post cards of it were examined with gre^^t interest. 
An at tempt, to model it produced fair results, but it 
\tas found impossible to make a 
clay column stand in a vertical 
position. For the next modelling 
lesson rods of wood were provided 
for a few children. 

A reference to the hist attempt 
resulted in a division of labour as 
follows : 

The children who had the rods 
combined with their desft neighbours 
to complete the pedestal and the 
column. Others made the figures of 
Lord Nelson, while others busied 
themselves in preparing the lions to 
I surround and guard him when he 
was mounted. 

The pedestals were built, the rods 
covered with clay and pushed into 
the centre, after which the model 
was finished as in illustration. 

No attempt was made to get exact 
proportion, but the relative lengths of the parts of the 
monument were roughly judged from the post card. 

The model in Fig. 163 is a rough illustration of a 
Norman tower w^hich w^as built by Robert D'Oyley at 
the time of the Norman Conquest. This tower is a part 
of the Oxford Castle. 

Attempts to reproduce in miniature such ‘relics of 
bygo»e ages with the natural accompaniment of sAories 
of ‘old forgotten far-off things and battles long ago’, 
well increase the childps interest in the history of his 
country, and do much to contribute towards the 
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realization of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher’s ideal, ^ as expressed 
iij the following oft -quoted words : 

• ‘ My own view is th^t English History should be an^ 
inheritiince of Childhood ; that its legends and its* 
romance should grow into our thoughts from very 
early years^ and should expand tliemselvt's with the 
expansion of our minds; that we sliouhl^ fec'l history 
and dream it rather than learn it a lesson. llai)py 
is the boy who, having .so “ grown uj) with '’the story of 
his c()untry, can people the fields and ^les of his liome 
wuth the figures of the past, ean hear the elattiT of 



Fio. 103. Tower of Oxford Cu.stlc. 101. Modellinj.^ an Archway. 


Rupert’s horsemen down his villagi* street, and ean 
picture the good monks catching basketfuls of trout in 
the stream (there were mon^ trout in it before; the 
Reformation), wherein he is failing to get a rise.' 

The photographs in Figs. I O'! 7 represent the work 
of children in a Lancashire village. In this cotton- 
manufacturing district there is but little thtU can*l>e 
dignified by the name of architecture, yet the ftillesl 
use has^een made of the little that lies ^o hand. 
What a wealth of material for handiwork is offered to 
the dwellers in the historic cities of this ‘ Old CounVy '! 

' From the Preface of An Jnlroductcfy History of England 
C. R; L. Fletcher. • 
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The architectural modelling done in the Leyland 
School, Lanca.shire, included a gatt‘way, a Hundial, ami 
^ church window. During the (ti)urse of the modelling 
many unoftieial visits wVre paid by the children indi- 
vidually to the object chosen. 1'he gateway was taken . 
first, and as the work was ex})erimeiital niore visits 
were paid U) the archway and mo.e I'sson periods 
devoted to the w()rk than w(‘r(‘ lU'cessary for later 
exercises of the same kind. As the children neare^l the 
gateway for thiHr first visit they stood and viewed it 
from a distance. Then they drew nearer, and as they 



Kio. lOf). McKh'lling an Arehwu V. Fio. 10«). Modolliug un Archwu} . 

did so they notieed how the details began to appear. 
The roumled parts and the square parts were observed 
and fingered. The direction of each was noted. Then 
they stood under the arch to feel its width. It could 
cover them all. On return to school rapid models were 
im^de from memory. The next visit drawing-books 
were taken, and sketches were made. 

The boys took string from their pockets, measured 
the various parts, and noted the proportions/' During 
a iater visit tape-measures were used to determine 
distances. The height of the trees near was noted. 

jFresh models were i\o\v made. These were criticized 
by the children and the teacher, wdio called attention 
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to the good points. As it was found that the elay 
showed a tendency to sink down instead of pr(‘s(Tving 
& rigid shape, jt waa suggested that rough wooden* 
models sliould he made. The.se weixi eovere<l with elay 
.and wrappt‘d round with wet cloths in ord(‘r to keep 
them dam() until the next les.son. Mistakes and 
omi.ssions in these mon* detailed nx^dels w#re corr(‘ct(‘d 
by comparing them with the original. When Hnished 
the i]iodel was allowed to dry, and it yvas found that 
owing to the dilTerent character of wood and clay the 



Fi<;. I ST. A iSuihIuiI. 


clay had shrunk, allowing a few cracks to appear. 
These the children filled in with size ; then the whole 
was sized, and when dry was covered with a thin coat 
of black water colour paint. 1'his was the nearest 
approach to the somewhat blackened stone that could 
be got. In the case of the gati^way the lower part wiis 
covered with size, and sand was scattered over the 
floor to make an imitation of the road. 

The cmcks are rather apt to dishearten the young 
workers, but if filled in two or three times they do not 
get wider, and when all is sized and painted they are 
scarcely noticeable. , * • 

Architectural modelling can often be (Tone by making 

im T 
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a number of small brieks of clay or other plastic material 
and sticking them on to a foundation of wood or stoMt 
•eartlboard. This metho^l offers a good .means of leading 
the children to see the evolution of tlu' pointed from 
the Romanesque arch, and of calling attention to the, 
sim})ler forms of arch such as those typical of Saxon 
and Normafi work.. 

Modelling with Sand 

Damp sand L an excellent material for the use of 
very little children. Tlu'y can amuse themselves by 
moulding it into shapes in little moulds or tin pails, in 
making tiny gardens or Lilliputian forests. The uni- 
versal love of sand-digging may be utilized in the child's 
more formal education. Representations of land-forms 
and lakes and river-courses may be made in a sand-tray. 

When tlie clay is well damped and pressed, good 
representations of such buildings as castles can be 
made. The chief advantages are that the work may 
be done very quickly, and that it lends itself to protean 
changes. Thus the development of the castle in feudal 
times might readily be shown. 

In the hollow of his hand 
My child holds a little land : 

Lord of all that land is he ! 

There are hills and meadows green, 

There a river meets the sea ; 

.\nd between, 

On a rock an island town 
Takes its stand, 

Looking down 

Over all the pleasant lea. 

And its ramparts are the band 
Of a crown. 

Steeple-crested, gemmed and graiid. 

Lording all that little land, 

, So fair to see 
In iiiy child’s hand ! ^ 

^ Laurence Houstnan. 
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The handwork of young cliildren rrfh'ots thoir life, 
and wIkto facilities are afforded, afleiftjds to r(‘j>roduc(‘ 
the pottery used in their homes will probably be among 
the ])roducts of their earliest efforts in ])lastie art. 

There is no sight more engrossing to a eliild than 
that of tlie potter at work, and ind(*ed all t)f us who 
have had the (opportunity may say with tlu* poet — 

I rem' inber stopping by the way 
To watch a potter thumping liis wet clay. 

Rubaiyat of Owar Khdyydni. 

Pottery possesses many possibilities as a subject of 
school handwork, for it admits of easy gradation from 
the play stage to the great masterpieces of the art. 

A double advantage is offered in the fact that it is 
possible to treat it as a subject in itself, and at the 
same time to throw illuminating sidelights (on many 
pha.ses of human life. When so taught incidental corre- 
lations with the subjects of history, geography, and 
literature pre.sent thems(?lves naturally. 

By working through some of the simpler stages of 
the art the child is led to understand the later stages, 
and a fuller sympathy with social and industrial aims 
should result. * 

Doing leads naturally to understanding and often to 
apprecijjtion. The making of simple, pleasing forms 
wll result in a development of taste. Then the vicious 
form and the gaudy colours will disappear from the 
homes of the future citizens, and a greak?r simplicity 
will prevail. • ^ 

A study of pottery begun in youth may grow into 
T 2 
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an engrossing hobby of later life. However dim the 
sensations of our childhood may be, most of us cmi 
R ecall the appeal to the jmagination npide by 

The coarser household wares,* 

The willow pattern that we knew 
In ^ihildhood, with its bridge of I'lue 
Leading tb unknown thoroughfares ; 

The solitary man who stares 
At thd.w'hite river flowing througli 
Its arches, the fantastic trc'es 
And wild perspective of the view. 

A steady development of such a romantic interest, by 
the side of a study of form, through its natural phases 
will provide many adults with resources and delights 
now unknown to them. 

It is obvious that the limitations of the‘yu mg child 
as to skill and equipment will foredoom to failure any 
attempt to model the fine examples of the art. There- 
fore it will be well to exclude from a first course of 
hand pottery any objects in which fineness and delicacy 
are fundamentally e.s.sential, and to confine our atten- 
tion to sucii thick substantial articles as lend them- 
selves to this kind of work. Among such may be 
mentioned flower-pots of varied size and shape, bowls 
for flowers, candlesticks, and shallow dishes. 

When the subject is approachetl in connexion with 
a study of primitive life, or of that of history, many 
interesting problems may be presented to the children, 
whose theories as to the origin of the handicraft are 
generally fresh and ingenious. The bird's nest ^ theory 
generally finds supporters. 

After they have tried to investigate such a problem 
for theivselves, and have stated their thec^^ts, they 
will be interested to hear some of the more generally 

‘ kan loamt the art of baakot -making from a bird’s nest. The elay- 
lued binf’s nest suggeateil ^e watertight clav-Hned basket. Cooking 
destroyed the onWr part, leaving the inner? Tht Fiul of Empires, 
W. St. C. Boscawen. 
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accept<‘(l solutions of the matt<'r. Such theorizing 
ffhould luWer he scparati^d from actujil doing. 'Phus 
while they are ^considering the ‘ ally ’ found by mart 
in ‘ the cool pla.stie earth the story of the Egyptian 
tale of bricks would offer an interesting opportunity to 
refer to the clay formed by the .sedinnmt left by th(‘ 
overllow of the river Nile, and to model a'hriek of soft 
soil moistened with wat(‘r and mixed with straw. Such 
an exercise followed by a comparison of the ‘ (*lay well 
mixed with marl and sand ' would lu'lp to solve 
a mystery which has puzzled many a child who has 
been unable to reconcile the process as h(' has .s(‘en it 
in this country with the references in tiu' Bibb' story. 
Since the theories as to the origin of pottery are so 
various, any rea.sonable suggestion niad(‘ by th (5 
children should be received with tlu‘ respect and con- 
sideration 11 deserves. 

Basketry may have been the ‘ MotluT of Pott«*ry 
but, as Otis T. Mason says, ‘The first man who trod in 
clay must have noticed that he mad(‘ a j)an impervious 
to w'ater.’ - 

It has been suggested that the Eskimo woman (or 
her prototype of the Stom* Age) was the first jiotter, 
and that the possibilities of clay as a material for the 
making of earthenw^are vess(‘ls was accid(*ntally dis- 
covered through the u.se of a riuh* pan made to hold 
the blubber with which her lam[) or stove is fed. 

These lamps are usually made of soapstone, about 
two inches thick. This stone was chosen because it is 
the only available kind which will stand heat without 
cracking. At Bri.stol Bay, Alaska, no soapstone is to 
be found, and ves-sels of clay are used insU^acir** Wffen 
the clay lamp is in the right condition for firings i <^- 
when i^'.has been allowed to become partially dry 

‘ The Makers of lUark liasaUfA, by Captain Maurice lirant. 

* Tht Onijtn of Invention, by O. T. Manon, p. 152, and Fourth annual 

Report of the Bureau of Ethnology : The Ceramic Arl of the. PuebUis, by 
W. H. Holmes. ^ • 

* See Origin of Invention, by O. T. Maaon, p. 155f apd Wtmuns Work 
in Primitive Culture. 
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before being lit, the constant burning has the effect of 
baking or bring the clay. ‘ • 

• While the social life ^ of the • Eskiijios formed the* 
(i(*ntre around which the handwork exercises were 
grouped, a teacher modelled a crescent-shaped vessel , 
similar to that used by these people for lighting and 
warming thc*ir dwejlings, and for cooking their food 
(see Fig. KiS). 

The com[)leti(^i of the lamp by the addition of a. wick 
of moss or oth(‘r%^egetable fibre, and supplying it with 
oil or fat as a substitute for the blubber of the seal. 



Fi«i. 108. Modelling an Eskimo I.ainp. 

whale, or walrus, always pleases the children. When 
it is lighted their satisfaction is complete, and they 
readily understand how its burning would result in 
a substitute for the more general lamp matle of stone. 

Discovery of Pottery through primitive methods of \ 
cooking food. The children’s attempts to solve the 
prcblem .may be followed by a demonstration of the 
metljod of cooking by dropping red-hot stones into 
a skin, a watertight basket, or a wooden bowj* 

fe\^'* nuts might be roasted in a shallot basket 
protected by a lining of clay. This is done by placing 
a l?vo fire consisting of half-burnt wood or charcoal 
with the nuts in the (day-lined basket. The wood fire 
is kept gging 'and the ashes winnowed away by blowing. 
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The children's efforts in this direction may bo 
^ipplemented or replaced by the use of a }>air of 
^bellows. They will l)c inter(‘stcd to learn that thij 
method is still employed by some American Indians, 
and they ^ill see how the repetition of such a |)roc(‘ss 
will lca(l t(,> the hardening of tiu* clay and the formation 
of a new vessel as the clay lining bccomys bakt'd and 
s(‘parated from the basket. 

Primitive Methods * 

Many of the methods tunployed by tin* primitivi' 
})otter in the days before the wheel was invent(‘d may 
be applied to the work of children, (ven wIk'ii the 
work is not vivified by stories of the |)(‘oj)le whose 
methods are being adopted. 

A study M the evolution of the potter's art will helj) 
the child to bridge the gulf that stands between the 
machine-made crockery of to-day and tla* first earthen 
vessel made by aboriginal woman. 

Before any attempt is made to methodize tin* work 
or to render it formal, there should be an experimental 
stage, in which the children will be given fno sco])e to 
apply their own methods, for it is aeknowledgisl that 
the Ix'st way to obtain eommaml over a mat(*rial is to 
experiment freely with it. 

Among the methods that .M‘em ajiplioable to the 
work of children are: A mass of clay may b(‘ taken 
and shaptnl with the fingers. 

(a) Pottery made hy hotUm'imj out a halt. Some of t he 
primitive bowls that have been discovered in those 
‘ walled stone-chambers called “ barrows ' ' lool^ as 
if they had l^een scoo|)ed out from a ball. This coin- 
cides \j,;ith the usual methoil adopted for the; ’early 
exercis^’of children, and a Ix^ginning may be made 
by working according to this method. 

The little vessels in the centre of Fig. 169 were all 
modelled by this method, and j^re tlvQ ^^ork of sevc*!- 
year-old children. ^ 
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Moulding and building up by coiling are among 
aboriginal methods which may be adopted for the work 
Qi a cla^H of children. » 

(b) Moulding. A mould may be used as a core, 
around which clay is pressed, or it may be 'iined with , 
clay. 'Phe shape of the clay vessel may exactly follow 
that of the nv:)uld, or the latter may be used as a start- 
ing-point from whicli vessels of various shapes may be 
fashioned. When it is so used it serves as a means of 
suj)port for revolving the clay vessel as the work 
proceeds, and thus we find the beginning of the potter’s 
wheel. Sometimes gourds, shells, and other natural 



Fio. 109. Pottery made by hollowing out a Ball. 

objects arc used as moulds, but the more general 
practice seems to be as follows : 

A hollowed-out piece of clay is pressed evenly and 
firmly into a shallow wide-mouthed basket, or the 
mould may be lined with a rope of clay by coiling from 
the centre outwards, after the method suggested by 
coiled basketry. The coils are rubbed out by smoothing 
and pressing the clay. ' The drying of the vessel gener- 
ally results in a shrinkage qf the clay away from the 
mo)}ld, and thus a new vessel is obtained. A pattern 
from the nnpression of the markings on the mould is 
left dn the outside of the basket. In Figs-.^^fiB and 
176 may ibe seen the results of experiments 'of this 
kihd )yith children of seven. 

W^en it is desired to continue the clay vessel beyond 
the limits of the shallow mould, the latter is lined as 
before. The clay is then pressed until it projects about 
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half an inch beyond the edge of the inould. A coil of 
flay, a little thicker than the walls of the finished vessel 
*are intended to, be. ajid about ten or twelve inches iu 
length, is taken, and fitted o*h to the projecting piece 
of clay. 'Pile v'essel is finished by free-hand coiling until 
the desired shape is obtained. 

The discovt'ry of pottery may liave U‘('n mad(‘ by 
a prehistoric woman of genius sonicwhat as follows : 



17 a. niuldin;; up h\ ( «i||hij». 



Fl(i. 171. ('hildrrn’n First Attrnijits. 

Her basket was placed in plastic mud near a river 
bank, and thus became daubed tvitli clay. 'I’he exertnse 
of ingenuity and thought promjded her to experiment 
by covering the whole of the basket with mud,^nd 
perhaps carrying water in it. 'Phe succes*s of such 
a venture suggested placing the bjisket on the. fire,” when 
the baf^et-work would probably be burnt awpy, and the 
clay hardened into the form of itsprcslecessor, the basket. 

(c) Building up by cmliny without a mould. The base 
is first made either by taking a i^jass of ,clify and working 
it into a circle with the fingers, or by biakinj^ a coil, as 
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in Fig. 170, and then smoothing and welding the coils 
togetlier by rubbing with the fingers before ihe sidei^ 
{^re begun. Then the ves.scl may be made any shape 
that is desired by builditfg up by hand.' Fare must be 
taken to keep the sides in during the bifilding, as 
a certain amount of spreading out is inevitable during 



Kid. 172. Tli<‘ MoHiodof luulding tip. 



Fid. 173. Shaping with Rough Pu'cc of Pottery. 

thejprocess of smoothing. Four stages of the work 
are illustrated in Fig. 170, and Fig. 171 shows some 
results of a first exercise in building up by this method. 
The little plotters were under seven years of ag«r. 

On^ row may be fitted on to the vessel and smoothed 
befoBe another is added (see Fig. 172). The bowl in 
cqurse of beifig made, and the one next to it in the 
illustration wor^ modelled by the teacher. The throe 
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other bowls were made by ehildreii a little l(‘ss than 
^e\Tn yt‘firs of age. 

* The sides of^ a vc»<sel are sometimes built up by 
means of a series of strips, each of whieh is broken olT 
when one*r(*volution of tin* vessel has been made ; it 
is then neatly join(‘d to th(‘ base or to th(‘ walls of tlu' 
vess(‘l, and finished off beton> the next is,hegun. 'This 
seems to be a stag(‘ in advance *of th(‘ l)uilding by 
eoilings, whieh is obviously eopi(‘d fnmi basketry. 

'file Eskimo lamp in Kig. HiH was*' built by achling 
little lumps one by one. Tlu' crescent -shapc'd base was 
first mad(‘ and smootlual ; then tlu* walls \v(*r(‘ built. 
Some pri!nitiv(‘ |K*oples use shells, pebbles, pic'ces of 



Fi(.. 174. Aiitu*nl linnkin^-vohclK, 

gourd, or other simjde tools in shaping their pottery 
(see Kig. 173). Th(‘ bowls m Fig. 173 were modelhal 
from early pottery in the British Museum, whieh was 
found in a barrow at Koughbridgi* Hill, W'iltshin^. 

In Fig. 174 may be sirn three drinking-eups, also 
modelled from specimens in fln‘ British Museum. 

Card-Silhouettes 

• * 

The first stages while the children an* learning the 
possibilities of the material will be exp‘riii!ental. 
After fliese are over as much (h liniteness and exact 
workmanship as are compatible with the child's capa- 
bilities should be expected. The child must rr.astcr 
the material, and not be mas^Tcd bv ft. Sometinjt‘s 
the children might make drawings from mcalcls of tlu* 
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nhapcH which they intend to form with the clay. These 
may b(' cut out in stiff cardboard and used hs guide* 
for the modelling. Such work. will ]be valuable as’ 
a variant to the usual practice and as a means of j^iving 
an iruireased knowledge of form by approaching the 
mod(‘lling by a fresh method. The child -^nust not, 
liowevcT, learn to depend on such aid, for his eye must 
be trained to see and to judge proportion and form, 
and his hand tophape the material. • , 

Forms of Primitive Pottery 

ft is probable that the first vessels modelled by the 
prehistoric potter were copied from the forms of such 
as were already in existence in other materials. 

The earliest bowl made was probably a shallow 
vessel, with a rounded base and very tvide open 
mouth. This vessel, gradually deepened into the hemi- 
spherical basin or bowl, would serve many purposes in 
the primitive home. Then it would develop into a 
globular pot with a wide mouth, or into a heart-sha{)ed 
va8(‘ with a narrower opening. By and by the addition 
of an u])standing rim to a narrow-mouthed vessel would 
result in a jar or short-necked bottle. 

As the [)otters gained skill new shapes would be 
tried, some of which would consciously or unconsciously 
be copied from nature, while others would follow the 
forms of artificial vessels made from other materials. 
Since from some materials certain shapes are formed 
with less labour than others, the shapes of the artificial' 
models would vary with the materials of which they 
wer^i fasidoned. (’onical, hemispherical, and spherical 
vessels may have been copied from basket models, 
while ‘’the rectangular shapes may have beci;. derived 
from pre-(^xistent wooden trays. * 

While the worker in wood, bark, bone, or s^one 
finds* that the rigidity of his material imposes upon 
hiai many limitations with regard to the shaixj of his 
proiluets, tho mobility of the clay facilitates the intro- 
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duction of a variety of forms, and of any improve- 
ments sii^gest^'d by utility or eonvenienee. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes explains that tlje shiipes (round 
eonicAl)^of ‘ primitive eartlu'n vessels snggi'st tlu* manner 
of their Ui?c\ The floors of savage* rae(‘s are gi'iierally 
formed of h)ose sand or soft earth, and hence* are searee'ly 
ever level. A ronn(h*d or (*onieal pot*\vould stand 
easily on such a iloor. Such a pot wlu'ii })lae(‘(l. as was 
eustpmary, directly on the fire, would be kept in posit ion 
by support. s or by the fuel which was.f)laee(I around it. 
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Ft<!. I’altcrtiH h\ (’nnl<' MfihotN. 


Decoration of Primitive Pottery 

Savage.s begin very early to decorate* the* results of 
their handiwork. It is very like‘ly that the first patterns • 
were prealuced aceide*ntally, anel that such aeeidgital 
designs were copied intentiemally in later efforts. 

Early pottery she)ws us ejesigns maele by meftns of 
impressions of the finger-tips, the nails, sIkJIh, bits of 
stongj, &c. . . . ■ * 

Stamps similar to the)se used for finishing feutter 
were used. Mallets wert* made j[pr tK*atiif^ and imprejfs- 
ing, and pointed sticks for puncturiftg^ carving, and 
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incising. In addition to those, markings from various 
kinds of woven materials are eommon. Probably th#^ 
occasional difficulty experienced in removing the clay 
from the mould may have suggested placing a* cloth 
under it to facilitate such removal. A pattern would . 
result which has been reproduced by other Cleans. 


Application to the Work of Children 

Many analogies may be seen between the work of 
child-peoples and that of the young child. Thus there 



Fid. 170. Making a Pattern with String. 

is a marked similarity between the drawings of primi- 
tive man tis we see them in pieces of bone, ivory, or 
stone, and tho.se of the child. The first patterns made 
spontaneously by the latte- bear much resemblance 
to those seen in the vessels made during the childhood 
of the race. The first inventions of the child, like those 
of the first potters, seem to arise out of the handling of 
the material rather than from any fixed design. Such 
accidental and sometimes surprising results reve'il to 
the child liis own power and the possibilities of the 
mjiterial. When he has realized what he can do with 
his resources, iin'proveinent follows rapidly, as he plans. 
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executes, and eventually does what he will with his 
medium.* 

The prinMtiv<; |)ott#r built pp his d(‘si^ns from unit#! 
suggest <;d by tlu‘ motives lu* saw around him. Simi- 
larly th(‘ child may choose suitable motivi's for tlu' 
decoration/ of his rude pottery, such as small shells, 
tiny stones, &c. ^ • 



I'lo. 177. TooIh f(»r 



Fn;. 17S Ikitish (Hion/c 


Mallets may be made, of eanlboard or of wood. ' 
A variety of j)attenis may be n invented by^the (Jiild 
by winding string around pieces of wood or cardboard 
(Fig. IJ7[. Then such patterns may be impressed on 
the soff day by beating and pressing with tlie mallot. 

Rolling or * rocking ’ tools may l>e made from emp*ty 
cotton-reels wound with string in various patterns. 
Such tools enable the workt^ to get* a more con- 
tinuous pattern than could be oM^ined ^from the 
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mallets. Tlie latter patterns tend to show breaks 
and overlappings. , 

• Pieces of string or cord are impressed into the clay. • 



Fio. 180 . Anglo-Saxon. 


Eittle wheels containing notches at regular intervals 
are used to imitate the impressions made by string 
(see Fig. 177). ^ ’ 

■A simpfe course of pottery may be a field giving 
scopfi'for the growth and development of the child’s 
ci^ative powers. As he progresses from the shaping of 
'ma^s or the bellowing out of a ball to the more diffi- 
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cult stages he will at every point reinvent tlu* himj)le 
cii'viee needed to aid him in his upward coursi*. As 
Instory thuii repeats itself, the^teaeher. conscious of Iho 
stages* passed through in the early days of the art. 

, may stimitlate and encourage hy calling athailion to 
this or thiit device used in primitive times. Com- 
parisons with the children‘s results will follow, and th<‘ 
interest will rise to a high level. 

Si\ch#work should he suppl(‘ment(‘d hy an examina- 
ti<in of any drawings or reproductions* of t'arly ])otterv 



Fh. IKI. (VltK 

tlmt are available, and by visits to mu.seiinis. This 
study will help the children to compare modcTii con- 
ditions with those of thesi* prehistorii^ times, and more 
fully to understand the present. 'I'he observation of 
the remains of the potter's art left to us such as the 
vessels used for carrying lyul storing food and drink 
or for the cooking of food shouhl be followed ^by 
a Sherlock Holmes exerci.se in making deductions from 
Their shape, the material used, and the character of their 
’decoratW. Thus the dry-as-dust museum ftpecirnenK 
may possess for him the fascination of a storj-'-book^ an*d 
• even tiie ‘ broken potsherds’ of a prehistoric past may lx* 
an open book from which he cajyread. ai)fl ini imaginar 
tion reconstruct the life of dim and difda«it ages. # 

1273 u 
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• 

Children should not ho oxpoctod to do tino noodlo- 
work1)ctoro they aro at least eight yenriiS)f age. Happily 
the teaching of such sewing as n(‘ 0 (‘ssitat(‘s the us(‘ of 
a fine needle is heeoniing less and l(‘ss fn^jui'iif. in 
infants' schools ; hut in days not m> very nanoti*, young 
children were expected to s(wv long seams, to hem 
interminahle hems, and to perform other arid tasks, 
which probably seemed to theiii as nev»*r-(‘ndjng as the 
labours of Sisyphus. 

As soon as it is generally realize<l that suflieient 
technical skill for the child's ne(‘ds can hi* aecpiirt'd far 
more effectively by allowing him to follow' the prom})t- 
ings of his constructive' instincts, and to makc^ such 
things as are w'ithin the inner circle of his own inte'rests, 
wearisome exercises of this kind will cease' to cloud the 
happy days of childhood. 

The provision of a variety of occupation se'cms to 
satisfy the love of change' so eharaeteristie; of little 
children, and also to offe'r the be'st nu'ans of eh'veloping 
their intelligence. The stringing eif large' beads ein 
a thrcael, the enel of w’hie’h has lu'e'ii stiffe*n(*el by w'ax 
or by other means will prepare for thre'aeling a ne'e'dle. 
The use ol coloureHl string fpr fre'e' wineling on note'luMl 
cards of varying shape*, eir fre'C' se^wing with l^rightjy- 
coloured laces or coarse we)e)l on pune-t lin'd eardboarel 
will suggjest possibilitie'K for the representation of obje^cts 
of which«?^1L•n a child of four can take' aelvan^ge.^ 

The idea of joining tw'o pierces of material teigcj^hef 
•can be* introducenl by the lacing of boots. Windifig, 

' iS<H* Fij:. 177 III on l*ott§rt^ 

’ .Se« C’ha|)t<.T III, jk .’il. 

U2 
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coiling, and plaiting are exercises simple enough for 
very small children. They lead up to weaving, and 
weaving is an exeellenL.preparation for ordinary sew- 
ing. Tying and knotting also have a place among , 
exercises which prepare for the u.se of a needle and* 
cotton. 

Such exetcises ps winding, plaiting, knotting, and 
weaving with coarse material offer a variety of larger 
movements suited to the young child — mo/ements 
which develop by the way a greater amount of skill 
than is likely to be ac(pured by the premature perform- 
ance of fine work. Before a little child can do a pre- 
sentable piece of line hemming 1 k\ must repeat 
(id iKiHseam one series of movements. This dreary 
repetition has an arresting tendency. Contrast the 
listless child in the midst of such a tedious task 
with another engaged in plaiting a skipping-rope of 
rafiia, or weaving wth wool a doll's garment. In 
the latter case the work is free and coarse enough 
to be done without strain, and the joy of looking 
forward to the speedy completion and use of the pro- 
duct renders the work a pleasure. Moreover, the same 
exercise which drives a young child of six or seven to 
distraction demands but small effort from the child of 
eight or nine who has had a course of simple construc- 
tive work. 

There is abundant scope for great variety in the 
preliminary exercises. Thus where the manual activi- 
ties grow out of primitive life stories the historical 
aspect of sewing will be prominent. With a little 
stimulus and suggestion the children will be able to 
trtice the history of the needle in use to-day from 
such natural awls as the thonis from the hawthorn 
bush, the bones of fishes and of birds, or the spines 
of the hedgehog or the porcupine, to the flint or 
bone needle with its ‘ eye ’. - 

The evolution of sewing from the crude tying and 
'stringing of iv’o edgi.s of material together by means 
of a series of separate knots, to the use of a continuous 
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tffrcad will mulily l>i‘ iiiKlcrstiKHl, whi'ii childri'ii have 
}VactistHl*both motluxls. 

• Interesting j)<^ints of comparison are olTered in siieli 
vestiges of primitive needlework metliods as still sur- 
vive in work of the slioemak(‘r. 

The use; of the awl by the dressmaker and fh(‘ 
embroiderer may be compared with tlu*, boring tools 
ii.sed by the workers in wood and ofher rigid and semi- 
rigid nyiterials. 

Wlien the children are studying tlkA rude homes of 
the Care Men in the prehistoric Stom* Age, or of such 
people as the Eskimos, whose present-day condi- 
tions are not much further advanced, or the social 
lif(' of any other people in a similar stage of civiliza- 
tion, a short eourse*of m'cdlework by primitive methods 
will help th(‘m to put tluunselves in the place of the 
peo[)le they»are studying. 

Crequent discussions take place as to the conditions 
under which Sharptooth or litth* 'Pig liv(‘d, and as the 
children enter into the fun of thinking out what 
materials they had to hand, th(‘y are taught how gn^at 
their limitations were. As comparisons with hoim* 
conditions naturally follow, the latter arc better under- 
stood and appreciatt‘d. 'Phe fun is mucli in(‘r(‘ased 
when the children u.se tools similar to those of Tig 
oi*any other child in like conditions. Many primitive 
tools may be brought by children. When it is found 
impracticable for the whole class to use such tools at th(‘ 
same time, sections of the class might use them in turn. 

In some cases anachronisnis are almost unavoidabl(‘. 
Thus it is .sometimes convenient to replace the skins 
of animals by sacking. , • 

During a study of the Cave Men th(‘ problem might 
be worked out by making a cave in a corner of a school 
or clasfroo?n, or in the playground. The guve in the 
illustration was made by children of about*seven years, 
with some help jind directions from their teacher. ‘The 
inhabitants of the cave consist^of smalT dolls dresstd 
by the children in pieces of rabbit-skin. * 
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After a discussion on the methods of sewing in vogue 
in the Stone Age, each child followed his own methotl 
4)f dressing the dolls. . ^ t, * 

Any awl that was thought to be available in the 
Stone Age was used. Not infrequently tying was the , 
method naturally employed by the children as a mean.s 
of joining thvir little skin garments. 

When the dolls were finished the next exercise was 
the construction of skin cradles, in which from tree 
or ledge of rock**outside the cave the babies could be 



Fio. 182. The Cave Men. 

hung. Pieces of kid cut from old kid gloves were pro- 
vided, and the sewing was done with fine raffia. As 
soon as the children realized that the sewing was like 
lacing boots they found it quite easy. 

\\^hen facilities exist in the school garden or play- 
ground f()r the construction of a cave large enough 
for the children to enter, greater scope is a^orded. 
The adjustment of the dress may again offer 'ail oppor- 
tiAiit^ for "studying the genesis of sewing. A sl^in of 
an a^iimal (a rug) or a piece of coarse sacking may be 
thrown ov.er the shou^lers and there held together by 
means of a thtfrn, a small pointed bone, or a pin. 
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Later tlie cliildren suggest tying the garment on the 
siioulder Vith string or with thongs. 'Diey are in- 
lerested in tCoM^paring tlie ^irnu'iit tlius improviset] 
with rtie cloak of the Homanslastcned hythe iihnia. or 
with such l^urvivals as the Scotch jdaid, and Us fasten- 
ing, the C’i^irngorm brooch. 

Many other exercises in coarse* se'wing jnay be doiui 
in connexion with such studies, sufh as the making e)f 
quiv^Ti* from brown paper and ralha. 

In connexion with a study of itneient Hritons, 
corack^ may be made of line* willows and ruslics, and 
covered with skin (old kid gloves or American cloth). 
Crude sewn basketry makes a good introduction to 
needlework. The needle u.sed lor such wejrk is large. 
The fact that in baskedry many of the stiteh(‘s are 
worked from left to right, w'hih‘ running, hemming, 
seaming, <‘Wid other needk'work stitches an* workc'd 
from right to left, need not be a hindrance to the young 
child before a set habit is formed. 

After a simple course of weaving with various 
materials some exercises in sewing with rallia or wool 
on coarse canvas w'ill form an easy transition stage to 
ordinary needlework. 

The square mat, the tidy, and the n(‘(‘dle*book in 
Fig. 1S3 are worked with wool on rug canvas in the 
ofdinary tacking stitch. The sloping stitch in the 
small oblong mat and the letter-rack is int(‘nded to 
be an introduction to hemming, d'his stitch can be 
w'orked into various patterns. The book-cover and 
the handkerchief-ca.si* are finished with buttonhole 
stitch and decorated with stars. 

From the first the children should do all the measure- 
ment and planning for the cutting-out of tfie articles 
they aj-e Jto make. When it is not expedient for the 
childr^ to cut the actual material, they ^ay design 
and ^ut out the patterns. A course of paper c^ttftig 
will form an excellent preparation for simple euWing- 
out of such articles as children^an bt^jh with. • 

Each article made should be such a^^ the^ child can 
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see in us(^ practically as soon as it is finished. The 
doll’s house may again be the centre, or snmll useful 
articles such as book-covers aivl work-bqgs may be' 
made. 1’he main aim in the teaching of needlew ork, 
as in that of handwork, should be the maste'ry of such „ 
principles as the children can apply in their^liome life, 
and the best, te.st of such teaching is the amount of 
resourcefulness and* power which the children exercise 
when out of class. The children gather valuable 
experience from*. the making of wardrobes for dolls. 
Teddy bears, and the furnishing of the doll- ol play- 
liouse. 

It sometimes appears that children w'ho have received 
no instruction in sewing show a greater amount of 
irigcMuity in real child needlework Hian does the pupil 
who has worked carefully and methodically through 
a formal course* of instruction. The writerwemembers 
an interesting Teddy-bear wardrobe designed and 
made up by a little girl of ten years, wlio had never 
had a lesson in needlework, file finish of the gar- 
ments would ])robably not have satisfied a needlework 
specialist, but they were well cut and serviceable, 
while the costumes varied from the full academical dress 
of a high university official to the simplest night attire. 

It may be advisable to begin the teaching of sewing 
by free work on ehildren's own lines. For the firkt 
two or three lessons they might bring from home any 
availalile pieces of material, and make anything they 
like without guidance. During this work the .teacher 
would observe very carefully what tliey prefer to do, 

' how' they approach their i^^^spective problems, w'hat 
kind of sfitch is most generally employed, and many 
other details that will guide her in the teaching of 
the subject. , . 

Many teachers have tested children on tnesb lines. 
liToiif experiment tried' in a class of children \vhose 
ages ‘Varied from five to seven the children were left 
absolutely dre?, for the, first exercise as to choice of 
< ' *’** By Miss Edith Wood. 
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material, subject, and method. For the second exercise 
the teacher suggested that each cliild shoii^d makt^ 
8«me garment for a doll, while for the Jthird she chose * 
material and suggested a subject. During thisf free 
work tlu^ tacking or running stitch seemed to be the 
favourite ; it was employed as a means of joining two 
edges together or for gathering or pouching up, and 
was worked in a ‘ slabbing ’ manner. The choice of 
subject in the first exercise seems to have been affected 
by a prevailing fashion for wearing bags, for a number 
of the children tried to make receptacles of vkrying 
shape. Three of the.so were very ingenious, and one 
was most fascinatingly screwed up. Another child 
made a pillow and stuffed it with paper, while another 
made a handkerchief by folding the edges of her 
material over once and running along the edge. 

The following were among the products of<he second 
exercise — making a doll's garment : 

1. An oblong piece of material gathered up for a 
cape. The hem was tacked. 

2. One end of a square was puckered up to serve as 
a bonnet. 

3. Three children made overalls, and tried to insert 
sleeves. In one case the sleeves were tacked on to the 
overall just above the holes cut for the sleeves. 

For the third exercise, when the teacher supplied 
material, and suggested the making of a bag, all the 
children again used running stitch, turning the raw 
^ edges inside. 

Another child was given two pieces of stiff canvas 
cut into the shape of a Christmas stocking. The child 
joinai the two pieces by sewing over and over because 
she stpd it was the best way to do it ; she did not 
know that she was ‘ seaming Such work should be 
fulj of suggestion for the teacher in formulaVing a 
scheme for the teaching of needlework, and it willpalso 
give hiany hints as to the most suitable methods. 

$^gs. 184 and, 186 show some of the earliest work 
done with a needle and cotton by a class of children 
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Fui. 1K4. Early Needlework F'xertiacH. 


of J^bout seven years of age. They haef previously 
done some coarse sewing on canvas with Berlin •wool, 
some raffia sewing, some weavii^, and sy^ne erude df)41s’ 
clothes, c.g. a nightdress. *• * 
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The work centred around the bed for a little dolf 
All the oblongs in the first four rows of the figftre show, 
the results of their effort^ to prepare tiny 
for the bedsteads. ‘ • 

1. Mmsaring and cutting out pattern. Each child 
was given a piece of square paper and a tape.-ineasure. 
The size was <leeided on, and each child cut out her 
small pattern. This w'as carefully put away in a work- 
bag until a later stage. 

2. Making de,ng<ns. It was decided to make a pattern 
to decorate the bedspread. t)n their fn'e-arm ilrawing- 
boards the children made drawings of the design they 
intended for the purpose. These were transferred by 
each child to his squared paper. Nos. 1, 3, 4, and fi, 
and the borders 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,' show some of the 
results as they were worked on the bedspreads. 

Some of the children felt that their pat<^euis were 
not large enough to fill up as much of the bedspread as 
they wished, so a discussion arose as to the best way 
of tilling them up. Many suggestions suitable and un- 
suitable were made. 'Phe teacher then tokl them they 
must try and see if the motif they had chosen would 
do. The children e.xperimented (1) on the walls, and 
(2) on bits of squared paper, and they found they could 
not make flowers or any rounded objects satisfactorily. 
Then, benefiting by experience, a suggestion of possiblb 
objects was made, e.g. a flag, a shield, a window, a door, 
a box, a star, a cross, and letters made from straight 
lines. The centre of No. 2 shows a square box flanked 
by two oblong boxes ; that of No. 3 is meant to be a 
star ; No. 5, windows ; Nos. ,7 and t), big flags ; No. 8, 
a door and four windows ; No. 10, a shield ; No. 11, 
series pf boxes inside each other ; and No. 12, the child’s 
initials. 

3. de^iigns. This running or darning on 
canvasj! followed very naturally on the weavings A 
coarsb mat woven by the cliildren was compared with 
th« piece of canvas (cut by the teacher from each child’s 
pattern), and the likenesses and differences noted. 
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Each child tried to darn a pattern on a tiny bit of 
•canvas before beginning his btHlspn^ad. 'Plu^y were 
then ready t«, work* their designs. After tlu' l)orde/s 
had 'b^^en done some of the elnldren telt that their 
counterpanes would b(‘ prettier if additions, weri' made 
to the centre. Then tiie centre* design was worked out . 
One child varied her running stiteh U) form stars ; 
another border had bern .‘'Uggested by the battlc- 
mept«^d walls of a castle. 

When some of the (juieker worker#*ha<l linislu'd tluar 
bedsjireads otlu'r objects were Migeeslt'd. Tlu' tiny 
cushions, curtains for doll's hou.-'C, and nee(lh‘-l)ooks 



Fi<i. 186 . DoIIh’ Bcdduig. 

shown at the bottom of Kig. 1H4. and the doll's bedding 
tn Fig. ISf), are some of the results. 

Rough oversf'U'ivg. 'Pin* small blanke'ts were n(‘xi , 
dealt with. The little on(‘s w«Te ask(*d it they had 
noticed the blankets at home. De.seriptions followed^ 
One child mentioned the pretty red stitches at the toj) 
and the bottom. Why, were they there? No onft* 
could tell, d’hen the teaeln'r pulled out sonic threads 
from the little blankets, and <*hildren saw tliat it might 
easily be frayed to pieces. So t hey said . ‘ The jiri'tty nal 
stitelfbs*are to keep the blanket from getting ragged.’ 

^ scrap of flannel was given to each cjifld, who fried 
to make a stiteh which would stop the fraying out. 
The blanket, nightdre.Hs, and bedsprea^'weye all wo^ed 
in the stitch chosen — an ‘oVer andMver’ stitch. The 
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pattern for the nightdress was designed by the ehildren 
by folding a doubled square into sixteen smaller-^quares^ 

^ Other stitches. On the large pietje of canv^^s the long * 
straight stitches were shown and worked m three 
directions — vertical, slanting to the right, aiid to the , 
left. The teacher demonstrated on her large f^jieet, and 
several children came out and made a stitch in imita- 
tion of that made by the teacher. The stitch was 
utilized as an ornamentation of the bed valance, the 
pillow, and curtails, and the covering for the doll’s 
carriage. 

Buttonhole stitch was taught and used as a border 
for the cushion, to prevent fraying out. The children 
were glad to work in this stitch, and many objects for 
little presents were made. Many useful articles can be; 
made by oversewing the canvas with blanket stitch and 
then seaming the edges together, e.g. |v>ncu8hion, 
spectacle-case, serviette and curtain ring, small bag 
for various purposes. 

The exercises in working with bright harmonious 
shades of cotton, as suggested by Miss Swanson and 
Miss Macl)('tti, offer an excellent means of introducing 
children to needlework. For the early exercises they 
love to cover their material with designs and ‘ to make 
it all fancy They pass on from such free embroidery 
to the more commonplace needlework by means of 
large bold stitches, which fulfil the double function of 
construction and decoration. 

Work with Chequered Material 

When chequered materials are used for the first 
exerchses, fhe planning, calculating, and fixing of the 
work are made very simple for the children. Large 
chequers, such as are made in glass-cloth canva., are 
useful for a beginning in such formal work, and the 
smaller chequered Oxford shirting can also be used. ^ 
Such articles as a small bag to hold work, a book-cover, ' 
or a Ui,p-bag may be the first articles made. The 
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Siati'rial would b<‘ heiniuod all round — long sidt*>4 first- - 
|ind thei sown. A book-cover might b(‘ made to fit 
a special lyok* Tho.inoasuromonts and the amount yf 
maUviarrecpiirod should bo \t-orkod out by the ohildrc'ii 
before 1;1 r^ material is cut. 



Fkj. 18 a. 

Making Doirs Clothes 

The dolls shown were Tlresstal by children of six or 
seven years. All the patterns were made by the 
children from foUbng under the directions «f the 
teacher. • They consist of : 

1. Chemise. 4. Princessjifctticoat.. 

2* Pair of drawers. 5. Dress. 

’ 3. Flannel pidticoat. 0. C'oat.^ « 

* Them’ are Hh<mn fn Fig. Vfl.» 
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Teaching the stitch. Many of the children had already 
made chains by drawing one loop through another ^tj 
their fingers. A beginning is mq^de by, knotting a few 
stitches for such a chaiYi with knittihg-ne'edlea, 
examining the little garments the children find out 
that these narrow strips will serve as a cord for the 
muff, a strii]g for the bag or for the little pocket, 
reeving strings for flie bonnet, the coat, the dress, the 



Fid. 188. Dolls dressed in Knitting. 


petticoat, and the combinations. After the stitch has 
been practised in very coarse knitting-cotton, the 
chains made by the most successful knitters are saved 
ready to be applied to the above garments. 

Two 01^ three stitches were set on, and various uses 
suggested for the narrow strips of knitting, such as 
a girdle for the girl dolly, or a band for her hat/’ After 
the boy dM) had been seen and examined, the tiny 
brape^ were also included. The bag, muff, bohnet, 
aijd the b^y’swhat were next undertaken in turn. 

Planning girsmnts. ' The finished garments were 
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Fiti. 189. Knitted (IsrinentR for IJoIIr. 


given out, ‘and the children measured and §ut pattemH 
as a' guide for the piece of knitting required. • , 

• Casting on and off can easily be prac^sed when oijly 
three or four stitches are on thl* neccHsftSt 
X 2 
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OirVs coat. A finished coat should be shown, an(f 
also a flat piece before it is joined up. ^ u , 
^Method. The rows for f^e fronts should be counted ; 
the children should note the two left undfer tlie arm, 
the back, the sleeves, &c. 

When the sleeves have been knitted the whole' can 
be joined together. ^ 

Blanket stitch has been worked a/ound the coat and 
the bottom of th^ sleeves. The boy’s jersey is tregj:ed 
in a similar way, 'except that the back is closed by 
sewing. 

The petticoat and the frock can next be knitted. 
The method for the bodice of the frock is similar to 
that of the coat. The shoulder-straps for the arm- 
holes and for the petticoat and the combinations were 
made by knitting five stitches for four rows. 

The legs for the lower part of the combinatidhs and 
for the boy’s knickers are made by casting off twelve 
stitches. 

Hats may be made of various shapes. As a change 
the girl maiy»al80*bc dressed in jersey and skirt. 

Book of Reference 

Educational Scedkeraft, by M. Swanson and A. Macbeth. 



CHAPTiy^ XVTT 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK 


The Doirs House 


Thj doirs housd should be an essential feature of 
eveVy infants’ school and kinder^ten. When the 



Fio. 190. Boxes for l^oH's House. 


school is supplied with highly finished product, th(?* 
teacher and the children are often deprived of t^je joy 
of making and adapting one to their particular needs. 

ThQ method employed in the construction dt such 
a playiiodsc will vary with the individual who attempts 
the work. ’ One clever and inventive teaotfer ‘ suggests 
and successfully leads a group of little childi^ in 
forming one from small match-boxes. .Furnished with 

^ Mias Ogden, Akroyd Place Council School, Halifax. 
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# 

the tiny boxes for bricks, the little workers bj^ilcl and 
glue until the desired size and foriii are reached. Soihe' 
of the problems which confront an ortiii\apy biplder 
are met and solved during the process, while thosome- 



Fig. 191. Doll’s House (front). 

what* flimsy material presents special difficulties of 
its own. 

The most unskilled worker in wood can make a doll’s 
house by jo'ning together a number of boxes. ‘These 
can usually be obtained with little trouble from trades- 
men or from the children’s homes. The illustration 
shows a very roi^^h doll’s house, which could be made 
by children of nine or ten years of age, or even by 
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younger children, with some help from the teacher. 
^ •TRe material consisted of four Tate sugar-boxes for the 
four rooads^ strips ‘of woc^l for tlie roof supports, 
corrugated packing-paper for tlu‘ roof, eardljoard for 
the staircase and hall partition. 



Fig, 192. Doir« Hmiho (back). 

The holes for windows, doors, and for pa^ising. from 
the staircase to the second Hoor were cut by m^ans of 
a keyhole- or pad-saw. The supports for the roof were 
mad^in two parts by mitring the stripy and fixing 
th^pi together. The staircase was car^ietod witn a 

t iece of white drawing-paper, on which a red •stripe 
ad been painted. 

It is a convenience to have each r65id separate while 
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the furnishing is in progress, because different classes 
can undertake different rooms. When the fufniturt is 
all ready the ‘ rooms ’ may be screwed together, in such, 
a way as to allow of separation for r(‘furnishing. 

A screen for the back may be made of fcead and 
bamboo threaded by the younger children. 

A more Hnishcd doll’s hou.se was made at Holy Trinity 
Infants’ School, Oxford. As in Fig. 1!) I, the solid portion 
of the building wj^s made by joining together four Tate 
sugar-boxes. In (trder to have a hall in the centre of the 
building, one side of each box was removed* and ^tted 
inside the walls, about 4 inches from the centre. This 



Fui. 193. Individual DoU'h Houses. 

gave a hall 0 inches wide. The house was fitted with 
doors , i n which the windows werecut . These were fastened 
to the sides of the Tate sugar-boxes with strong hinges. 

The staircase was built of match-boxes, and the rail- 
dugs around the sides of the landing of large sticks, 
such as are u.sed for stick laying. The framework for 
' the roof was made of strips, of wood. The roof was 
finished by nailing or gluing a number of pieces of 
canlboard, overlapping to form tiles, on to a larger 
piece of wood or cardboard. , 

Empty b(^xes of all descriptions are very useful in 
furnishing the doll's house. The kitchen dresser may 
be made from a chalk-box — match-boxes being adde^ 
for the drawers A client of drawers may be made by 
joining a number^of match-boxes together. 
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• * 

Individual houses. With a little encouragomoiit 
phildrej;^ will construct dolls’ houses for themselves. 
The phgtijgraph shows four that were nuuie at lioiru^ 
from cardbdard boxes by children of about seven years 
of age. An exhibition of such tiny houses on a parents’ 
opt‘n day, showed great ingenuity in the adaptation of 
waste material to uses both varied and original. 

» * Play with Dolls and Dolls^Houses 

• 

In the Montessori schools young children are taught 
to dress and undress themselves by means of a seri(‘s 
of exercises called ‘ Fastening (James '. Tlie apparatus 
for these games consists of a set of ten frames on each 
of which are mounted two pieces of cloth, linen, or 
leather. Fastenings corresponding to those on some 
portioll 0^ the child's clothing are sewn or worked on 
each set. Thus on woollen material the child learns to 
button and unbutton large buttons, to hook and un- 
hook hooks and metal eyes, or hooks and worked eye- 
lets, on leather to button by means of fi butjyfc»nhook and 
to lace, and on linen to button and unbutton small 
pearl buttons. Even the tying of ribbon and the use of 
automatic fasteners are not omitted. 

Teachers who have any expt*rience of the partial 
dndressing of children necessary before weighing and 
measuring them will be able to bear witness to their 
general helplessness in the matter of dressing and 
undressing themselves. Therefore such a prjmticaU 
means of leading them to be less dependent should 
receive due consideration^ It scauns, however, that, afl* 
in sense-training, the same result might be o^tainpd by 
less formal means. Where arrangements can Ixj mad(^ 
for the cliildren to work and play in small groups the 
doU’irtlousp may form the centre around which such plays 
revplve. A substitute for the fastening gaihes mjght be 
^ound in adjusting the various fittings of the doirsilouse, 
and in the dressing and undrew^ing of ^oodrsized dolls, 
whose clothingmight include alithe n^db^ry fastenings. 
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Construction of Models at Home 

Tlie natural boy lovos^'to invent an’d construct* ' 
toys similar to the objects he sees around. him. The • 



Fi<5. 194. 


Ai'ropiniio. 



Fi<i. 195. 


Aoroplaiu' (from above)- 


presence of an aeroplane station in the vicinity of 
Oxford resulted in the construction of toy aeroplanes 
of hll sizes Apd patterns. Figs. 196 and 196 give^two 
viewsiof a masterpiece made by a boy of thirteen . W hei\ 
wound up by ttfisting the elastic fastened from a cross- 
bar to the propel^'f, this ingenious toy would ‘ fly ’ some 
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yards. Jhe model was made of rough waste material ; 
,fh^8ilft»with which it is eovercnl was obtained from an 
lold umbrella, Jind tlfcidasti^from old golf halls. • 



Fig. 11M>. AtTopluiu* (from U-low), 

A boy who lived near at'oal-pit inad(‘ a good working 
model of a crane, and another made a copy of jf reviTlving 
bridgy,, which spanned the canal near his home.* Often 
all thdt is needed i.s a little stimulus and appreciation. 

• » 

* Handwork in Connexion with School Festival. 

The Christmas-tree forms ^n exceflent centre •for 
the handwork of little children durMg^thu term from 
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Fio. 197. Christmas-tree, showing work of Sii-yoar-old CbU^n. 

Septeipber ‘'to Christmas. The illustration shows a 
smalHree dressed mainly with objects made by chilarep 
of •about saverf'years. 

When Valefitftte’s Day is celebrated by making 
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3 ^ 



Fi(5. 198. May Day. 



Fig. 199. Guy Fawkes. 

valentines to send to various mcmbersyif the hofne 
circle, much pleasure is derived. The little of 

a Maypole is a record of Maypole festi/itie,^. Sevesal 
simpler poles were represent^ wiflf doUg made of 
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paper around a pole made by a knitting-needle stu8k 
into a cork. ' 

, When old festival customs are, kept jip %nd used a? 
a means of illustrating S. study of primitive* life, the^ 
Kemababy or harvest goddess (regarded byriilr pagan* 
forefathers as ‘ an earnest that com will not fail till 
next harvest^comes ’) may be made. When made of 
bunches of corn, (ihe or two ma^ be kept in school 
and used for reference during the year. , 

The grotesquL*Jigures in Fig. 109 were intended for 
contributions to a bonfire on Guy Fawkes’ J^ay.* Thev 
were made by children of five years from any rough 
material, such as newspaper, packing-paper, straw, or 
shavings. Various masks were added. Those in the 
illustration were made of orange-peel. 

Threading and Chain-making - 

This is a favourite pastime with children of all times 
and of all races. The love of child-peoples for beads 
and other briglvt objects which may be strung into 
girdles, imclclaces, and bracelets is well known. 

While threading comparatively large objects, such as 
cotton-reels, shells, and large beads, the child is enabled 
to see the result of his efforts very quickly, and at the 
same time such fundamental childish instincts as the 
love of collecting, building up, and the joy of ‘ being 
a cause ’ are being satisfied. 

^ Wherever the conditions allow of the child coming 
into direct contact with nature, a wealth of natural 
■ < material suitable for stringing may be found. Flowers 
such as daisies, eow'slips, mtfi^h marigolds, and dande- 
lions* m^e most delightful and artistic chains, and^ 
though their duration is ephemeral, the merqones of 
the happy time will live in the hearts of thetyoung 
chain-makeup Among such delightful exercises may 
be nifSntioned the twimng of flower crowns for weiring 
01 ^ May D«^y, or for any special occasion. 

A class of yo«ag chilcfren received much pleasure 
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Fia. 200 Tbrrading iSe«xls. 

frort the twining of crowTis of anemones while IcVTjing 
3nd reciting Christina Rossetti’s ‘ Twi_»t n]c a cro^n 
of wind-flowers 


m. woRls:* 

Thes t^asures to be obtained from the storehouse it 
nature, ire practically endless* and inexlfiyjstitle. 
4niong such may be mentioned .the \^nged seeds ol' 
the ash, the maple, and the sycamore^ aeomS, chest- 
nuts, kidney beans, marrow and melon seeds’. * 

Tlu’ough the handling and arranging of materials 
possessing gr^t natural beauty and much diversity of 
form and colour, it iS possible to develop in the children 
an appreciation of beauty and of harmony which should 
be a valuable asfitit during their whole life. 

The material may be collected during na^re ''xcur- 
sions or brought by the children. Many oT the seeds 
need piercing or boring before being threaded by the 
children. Sometimes older children will volunteer to 
do this. When ‘ onker time ’ is over in the autumn, jt 
is easy to obtain numbers of the discarded chestiiuts 
ready bored. These may be made into run.., with 
which the children may ‘ play at horses ’. 

Threading should take a permanent place among 
the exercises for the very little children. The best 
everyday, m/iterkal seems to bo beads of a large size 
and a bright colour, but many materials are available, 
and each teacher will select what best suits her own 
special needs. 

The teaching of number. This occupation is a valu- 
able means of helping the child to gain ideas of numbet. 
Among such exercises may be mentioned the threading 
of beads in twos, threes, fours, &c., and thus providing 
6 a ready concrete means of showing the processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

The teaching of design. This will be helped by the 
alterjiation of form obtained during the threading 
exercises. 

In the course of a series of Primitive Life Studies, 
tlyreading may play its part as one of the oeduptAions. 
Behds are iitu.ch beloved by savage peoples, and in this 
love' dt decoration the relation of the child-spirit to 
that of the, child-peoples is obvious. 
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Aoropla^cs, 3^ 315. 

Allingham, mniam, ‘ The Ii<-pra- 
chaun’, 246. 

America, North, 164. 

Arab Encampment. An, 176. 
Architectural Mtalelling, 2651. 
Arithmetic, 91. 

Armour, 153. 

Baliala, The, 153. 

Ball, The, 20. 21. 262. 

Basketry, 187-228. 

Origin of, 187. 

Materials, 188. 

As a Form of School Handwork, 
190. 

Knotting, 102. 

Rolling or Coiling, 1 94. 

Coiling and Weaving combined, 
196. 

‘Plaiting and Winding, 1 97. 
Wrapp^ Weaving or Winding 
over Cane, 198. 

Sewn Basketry, 201, 213. 
Stitches, 202. 

Application to Toy-making, 206. 
Forms of Sewn Baskets, 215. 
Woven Baskets, 217. 

Decoration through Colour and 
Design, 220. 

^ ConAmetion of Designs, 221. 

The * Mother of Pottery ’, 277. 
BasketsjMse Basketry. 

Bast, 189. • 

Bayeu^ Tapestry, 148. 

Beaumaris Castle, 152. 

BMouin Arabs, 176. 

BeU, Anna, 221. 


• 

Beni llftMan, Kgvpt. Tomb nf. 230, 
238. 

Herkeh y C^istle. 1.50. 

Bible Sioni'M, 157. 

Bingley, MornmgUm Boiul School, 
143. 

Binl, KolHTt, Jomph the Dreamer, 
1.57. 


JcHHa the ('arpenter, 157. 

(fa> Uutairid Jithle Storiea, 157. 

Blow', .Mihh S., iSymholic Kdiicatwn, 

Bohcawen, W. St. Chad, The Ftrd 
of DmpncA, 276. , 

BrerniKT, K. F , A imic of Hong 
and Hall darner, 21. 

Brii ks, 20, 23 35. 

Bristol Bay, Alaska, 277. 

Bri(<tnH, Ancient, The, 144, 187, 
295. 

Brow'ning, Kob<-rt, Master Hiigufs 
of SareMhtha, 231. 

‘ Brush Work’, 129. 

Budding, 22 35. 

As a .Means of Si'nse-training, 
32. 


Am a Means of Expression, 32. 
As a .MeaiiH «>f lllustmtioii, 

Asa Means of 'reaching NuftiW, 


33. 

As a Central Subject, 34. 
Burns’s Cottage, 84. 

Caerphilly Castle,* 1.52. 

Cane, 189. 

Canterbury Welvcrs. The, Mot^ 
«of, 229.*« ' 


y 
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Cardboard Modelling, «ee Model- 
ling in Cardboard. 
Card-siUiouettes, 283. 
flastle-building, 149. 

Cave Mon, The, 293, 294. 
Chadwick, Miss, 116. 
Chain-making, 319. 

Chamberlain, A., The Child, 5, 8. 
(;;hildhood. Periods of, 4. 

Their significance, 4. 

Children, What Sliall They Do ? 9. 
Attitude of the Teacher To- 
wards, 19. 

Suggestions for the Employment 
of Little Children, 39-67. 
Variety of Material Needed, 39. 
Sense-training an<l Language- 
, training, 57. 

Christmas-tree, The, 52, 113, 315. 
Wree, 230, 238. 

Circle, The, 36, 48. 49, 194. 
ClaparWc, Dr. Edward, Psycho- 
logic, (U V Enfant, 3. 

Clark, Dr., in Scripture Manners 
and Customs, 159. 

Clay Modelling, see Modelling in 

Cbiy. 

Crooheting^^Oy. 

Crusaders, The, 151. 

Cube, The, 20, 262. 

Curve, The, 29. 

Cutting, 38, 111-16. 

Cylinder, The, 20, 22, 262. 

Defoe, Daniel, Robinson Crusoe, 
138. 

Design, The Teaching of, 320. 
Dewey, Dr. John, 30, 134, 135. 
Eundamentah of Child Study, 
13, 14; 

The School and the Child, 9. 

The Schml and Society, 19, 234. 
Dick' Whittington, The Story of, 
2q. 35. 

Dolls, 53, 54, 313. 

Father Christmas, 64. 

(j Sledge for. 65. 

Clot,hee, 303. 

Koflses, 309, 313. 

H9Ugh, 186. '■ 

D’Oyle^, Robert, 


Drawing, 38, 117-32. 

Educational Value, *217. ^ 

Drawing from Memofy, 111 
Wh^t Children shoulif Draw^ , 

118. ‘ • 

‘ Egeria’s ’ Metbocf of giving a* 

Drawing I>*Hson, 127. * 

Materials, 128. 

Work in Water Colour, 130. 
Demowtration Lesson, 131. 
Hooks of Reference, 132. 
Drummond, W. B., The 'Child 
and Nurture, 12. 

Education througli^lay, 7. 
Educator, The, Duty of, 2. 

‘Egeria,’ her Motho<l of giving a 
Drawng Lesson, 127. 

Eliot, Ceorge, 180. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 201. •’ 

Eskimo I^amp, An, 278, 28J/, 
Eskimos, The, 164^182, 277, 278, 
29.3. 

('arm. The, 79. 

‘Fastening (Janu's’, 313. 

‘ Fatigue Period \ 6. 

Fawkes, Cuy, 53, 317. 

Findlay, Prof., 134. 

Finnemorc, John, Peeps at Many 
Lands (South Africa), 175. 
Fletcher, C. R. L., 271. 

An Introductory History of 
England, 271. ' 

Folding, 38. 

Free Play, see Play, Free. 

French, Tlie, 209. 

Froebel, Friedrich, Gifts, 19-37. 
Occupations, 37-8. 

Abuse of his System, 58. 
Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, 
26, 28. 

Fujiyama, 170, 172. 

Gaillard, Chateau, 15F. - 
Colder, Miss, 24. 

Geography, Connexion with Light 
Wootlwork, 92. 

With Drawing, 122. 

With Handwork, su Handwork. 
Gifts, see Froebel, Friedrich. 
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Gftatonbury, 147 . , 

Gnyit, Capi. Maurico, The Mahn> 
gkck BasaUes,2n. 
^roeDl«nd,.l(9. ' 

Groos, Karl, 7. • i 

a. 

• Habit, 3. 

Halifax, Al^royd Plac(‘ (’ouiuil ! 

School, 32, 309. 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanley, 7. 9. ^ 
Handwork, Imiwrlaiuo in^Eduea- i 
^ui*, 1. 

Material, 11. 

Kind^of Work, 14. 

MethSd, \!f^ 

Books (jf Reference, I H. 

Handwork in (>>nn(>xiun with j 

Geography, 1 <)2-SG. 

VariouH Forms of Suitable Hand- ■ 
% work, 102. ' 

Miflcls dlustniting Life m Other i 
I.ian4e, ^4. 

Details jposles.sing Geograplneal j 
Signilicanco, 181. ! 

MfKlelfl, 182. I 

Books of R< fercnee, 1 80. I 

Handwork in Connexion with i 

History, 88, 115, 110, 117, t 
137, 141-61, 270. ! 

Connexion with Primitive Life ! 
Studies, 141. 

Books of Rtdercnce, 101. 
Handwork in Connexion with . 

^ SchiKil Festivals, 315. 

Harold, King, 149. ' 

Hastings, Battle of, 149. 

History, Connexion with Light | 

Woodwork, 92. 

With Handwork, see Hand- 
work. 

Holmes, E. G. A , What Is aiui • 
What Might Be, 125, 120, 127.' { 
Holmes,* W. H., 2;J0, 23.1, 2r>. 

Ab^igiml Pottery of the Eastern \ 
Urgded SUttes, 230. I 

The gerarihe Art of the Pu/blos, j 
277. 

Hooper, Luther, Hand Loom 
Weaving, 229, 230, 234, 238. 
bouaman, l^urcnce, 274. 

HoweUs, Mr., 87. 


‘ Imitation Methoil 20. 

‘ Imitative Period ’, 5. 

Indian InstituU*, The, 178. 
ndian Village, An, 178. 
ndiaiis, Amenean, 279. 

North Amenean, 109, 190. 
Industries, I’liiiutive, Beprmliie- 
tion of. 133 -40, 

Kdlieatiolial Y'lliie, 133. 

Kxix‘»meiils of Dr. Dewey and 
Prof. Findlay, 134 

Suggestions for \'arit'd Applica- 
tions /tt Dr. Dewiy’s Ideas, 
135. 

Books of Kef( rente, 139, 

Ingle, Miss Nellie, 112. 

Instinct, 3. 

Intere.st, 3. 

Jueksoll, Col. James, 187. 

James, George Wharton, in huUan 
Basbtry, 187, 18H, l!«l, 191. 
James, W , TtrOsHikof Psythology, 
3,4. 

Talks to Troehas on J'sijchology 
and to Students on Some of 
Life's Ideah, 3, 0. ^ 

Japanese, 'llie, 17#. ^ 

Village, A, 170. 

Jtihnson, G. K , Eduaitionhy Phy 
a nd dames, 5, 9. 

.Iiidd, C. H., denclie Psychology for 
Teachers, 14, 15, 

Jii.ld, J. IL, 90. 

‘Light Wottdwork’ in Kdiiea- 
Iwnal Ilanduvrk, IK). 

Kallir Kraal, A, 174. 

Kt-rnababy, The, 318. , 

Kesw'ick, 268 • 

Kinih*rgartcn, The, Its Place ifr* 
Education. 2. 

Kindergarten Sewingfltrc f^rwing. 
Kindergarten. ^ 

King, Irving, Psychology of Child 
Development, 6 

Kirghese Sheuhen^, The, 164^^ 
Kirkpatrick, E. A., F undq^menUUs 
of Child Study, 3, 5, l\ 30. 
Kite, The, 55.# 

K Pitting, ^i.\ 
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Lake VUlage, A, 146, 147, 148. 

lAp^,TheriS4”t82,^i83, 244. 

iiaurie. Prof. S. S., 40. ^ 

Leprachaun, The, 245. 

Lothaby, Prof., Architecture, Mt/sti- 
dam, and Myth, .30. 

Levant, The, 151. 

Loyland School, Lancashire, 90, 97, 
213, 221, 224,^225, 227, 272. 

Life, in our Own and Other Ijands, 
170. 

* Light- Birds 208. 

Lino, The, 36. 

Literaturo, Connexion with Liglit 
Woodwork, 92. 

fjittk Folk of Other fxinda, 170. 

Little Pig’s ILmse, The, 41, 42. 

London, Tower of, 151, 1.52, 15.3. 

Longfellow, H. W., Hiawatha, 
169. 

Looms, 237. 

For Children, 2,39. 

Lowell, James Russell. 135. 

Luton, 113. 

MacbetL Miss A., 302. 

McDougall.'jy.,' Social Psychology, 
3. 7. 

McMillan, Margaret, 16. 

Manchester, Fielden Demonstra- 
tion School, 24, 137, 258. 

Mangon, The, 153. 

Manual Instruction in Public 
Flcmentary Schools, 1, ,39. 

Maps, 182. 

Mason, Otis 190. 

‘ Aboriginal American Basketry ’ 

^ ;n Smilhaonian lieport (1902), 
216. 

A Primitive Loom for Weaving 
Narrow Fabrics, 237. 

W'oKkjn’i* Share in Primitive 
Culture, 238, 277. 

The Origin of Invention, 277. 

Mav Day, 317, 318. 

M/ypolo, The, ,317. 

Miscollapeous Wc rk, ,309-20. 

The poll’s House, 309. 

{^lay with Dok’s and Dolls' 
Houses, 313. 


Misoellanoous Work, conUnued- 
Cotibtructioh of Models at Hj^e, 
314. * • , 

Harflwork ^n C(i|mfixicto witl* ^ 
School Festivals, 315. • 
Threading and Cfcaki-making,.* 
318. ' • 

Teaching of Number and of , 
Design, 320. 

Modelling, in Cardboard, 38, 86- 
91.. 

Materials Required, 87. t 
Correlation with Other Subjects, 
88 . 

Modelling in Clay, * 

Modelling in (May and Plastic 
Material, 257-74. 

Vnhu) ns a Form of School 
Handwork, 257, 

Materials, 257, • ’ 

Free' Modelling, 259. ' 

Simple Modelling Horr • Objects, 
261. 

.McKlelling by Building Up, 266. 
Animal Life, 265. 

Architectural Modelling, 209. 

Modelling in Paper, 49, W-86. 
FJducational Value, 64. 

Materials required, 64. 

Crailing of Difficulties, 65. 

Variety in Method, 65. 

Objects made by Children, 71. 
Working from Models, 79. 
Working from Measurement, 
Making a Picture Frame, 81. 
Burns’s Cottage, 84. 

Morlelling in Sand, 274. 

Modelling with Various Materials, 
49. 

Models, C!onstruction of, at Home, 
314. 

' Montessori, Maria, 67. 

TAe Montessori Method, 67, 258. 
Building Blocks, 26, 31, &2, 34.^ 
Schools, 24, 313. 

Morris, Miss, 228. > 

Moses in the Bulrushes, 158. 

Native Races of the British Empire^ 
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